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THE CHANCELLOR AND THE EDINBURGH REVIEW.* 


In this Magazine a great deal has 
already been said, touching the attacks 
to which the Chancellor has been sub- 
jected in consequence of the procedure 
adopted by him in regard to certain re- 
cent works of a supposed immoral and 
libellous tendency. So far as the ge- 
neral sense and reason of the matter 
were concerned, we believe the remarks 
of Mr Tickler) on the article in the 
inburgh Review for May last, were 
accepted as sufficiently pees Berane The 
writer of those remarks, however, ex- 
cused himself from pursuing the case 
into many of its more technical mi- 
nutiz, on the ground of ,his want of 
skill in the actual authorities of the 
English courts. An English lawyer of 
very competent talent and acquirement 


has forth to fill up the blank 
thus left ; and while it cannot but ex- 
cite some ize to find how closely 


Mr T’s views, derived from the exer- 
cise of common sense, are identified 
with those to which this author’s pro- 
fessional studies have led, and which 
the expressed results of those studies 
esteblish on an immoveable and un- 
questionable foundation, a lesson of 
some importance is at the same time 
given to all those who have with less 
modesty, less sagacity, and at least as 
little positive knowledge as our friend 


—set themselves to the consideration 
of this very delicate matter—and more 
especially to the author of the above- 
mentioned article in the Edinburgh 
Review, (Mr Henry Brougham ?) 

As * pemphiee never circulate,” 


we may do a service to this new, au+, 


thor by ing from his uetion, 
some of rem. ora men oe think 
more particularly entitled: to the praise! 
of distinct and conclusive argument, 
embodied in clear and temperate lan~’ 
guage. We shall su our reader 
to have the Edin Reviewer's ar< 
ticle, and that of Mr T. before him on’ 
his table, and proceed at once to what, 
if these writings have been understood, ' 
can require no farther preface here. 
And first—see how triumphantly 
our friend’s argument, in column se- 





cond of page 214 of this Magazine for 
August gg mperegh boys > 
lish lawyer at the very outset of h 
Tract. 


“ The first remedy which the proprietor 
of a work has, against one who pirates it, 
is by action at law; a remedy which is. ' 
not, as the reviewer supposes, without 
its use, such actions being, in fact, often | 
brought. It is, however, in many cases 
extremely imperfect. The Court of Chan- of ‘ 
cery has therefore assumed jurisdiction, . 
to lend its more extensive powers to the 
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protection of the right which the law has 


given, by issuing an injunction to restrain 
the publication. This is one of those in- 
stances in whieh the Court of Chancery 
interferes, not upon any of the peculiar doc- 
trines of equity, but for the purpose of 
. giving effect to a legal right; upon the 
ground that such a ‘Tight exists, but that 
the law does not furnish it with an ade- 
quate remedy. Hence the party calling 
for the exercise of this branch of jurisdic- 
ip pis, favour, must first prope fpe 
the | right, for w e 
Biaewe tie ae If he fail in~ this 
proof, ae Caart Court cannot act ; if the proof 
be defective, he must supply what is 
wanting; if in attempting to establish 
his right, he only makes out a case in- 
volved im doubt, he must clear away 
those doubts before he can entitle him- 
self to relief. Now there can be no co- 
pyright in a work of pernicious tendency ; 
the author or publisher cannot maintain 
an action upon it. If, therefore, the work 
is found to he of this description, an in- 
junction cannot be granted ; if, upon in- 
spection, it does not appear clear that its 
character is innocent; it follows that it is 
doubtful whether the author or publisher 
has any legal right; and while this con- 
tinues doubtful, the Court of Chancery 
will not interfere in his favour; it will 
not give him the benefit of the right 
which he claims, until it is shewn that 
he possesses it. 

« “ This principle, familiarly expressed 
by saying that a man shall not take ad- 
vantage of his own wrong, or that one 
who seeks relief mast come into Court 
with clean. hands, is-most commonly ex- 
emplified in cases arising out of contracts, 
the eubject-matter of which is illegal or 
immoral ; it holds.equally with regard to 

im founded upon the publication of 
a lik upon any other breach of the 
law. law which forbids the act, can- 
not consistently recognize it as conferring 
any civil right ; and it wisely judges that 
as it can only prevent crime by visiting 
it with punishment, and by taking away 
one of the most effective 







“fs to. nt them from reaping 
the advantages which they expect to de- 
rive from their offences, It therefore 
to éxecute agreements that are 
ed; and declines to assist an au- 
‘the perception: of the ‘ unhallow- 

* which he promised himself, 


“Seen libelling his neighbour, or from dis- _ 


seiminating immorality or sedition. If it 


2. 
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cannot crush the trade of those who spe- 
culate in vice and crime, it divests it of 
its chief attractions, by rendering it ha- 
zardous and unprofitable. 

** It is true, that in the consideration 
of cases of this sort, the mind may be 
embarrassed, by seeing that the defen- 
dant, himself one of the offending par- 
ties, is petmitted to urge a defence found- 
ed on his own misdeeds, and to exonerate 
himself from one charge, by shewing that 
he is liable to another. The reviewer 
has adopted this objection, talks of the 
defendant being estopped from this line 
of argument, and alludes to the maxim, 
that a man shall not take advantage of 
his own wrong, as if he supposed it to 
forbid such a defence.(1) But nothing can 
be-a, more complete perversion of this maxim, 
than t» apply it to one who insists upon the 
criminality of the act, not as conferring any 
right upon himself, but as TAKING AWAY THE 
RIGHT OF THE COMPLAINING PARTY. When 
the courts refuse to relieve the plaintiff 
on the ground of the impure origin of his 
alleged right, it is not out of any favour to 
the defendant ; it is not because he has ANY 
right, but because the plaintiff has NONE. 
When the plaintiff's title is found defec- 
tive, the action necessarily falls to the 
ground. No farther inquiry as to either 
party-is called for. It is not necessary 
to enter upon an investigation of the-dif- 
ferent gradations of their guilt. Whatever 
the conduct of the defendant may have 
been, if the plaintiff has no right to com- 
plain of it as an injury’to him, a Court 
which has only cognizance of eivil inju- 
ries must stay its hand. Both parties may 
be liable in another court, and in another 
form of proceeding, to the punishment 
due to the offence of which they are 
jointly guilty; but if it appear that the 
defendant, however criminal, has done 
no wrong towards the plaintiff, that the 
plaintiff had no right to be invaded, and 
no property to be injured, the only ques- 
tion which the Court is then competent 
to consider is disposed of. It matters 
not, therefore, whether the objection is 
raised by the Court or by the defendant 
himself. From whatever quarter it comes, 
when it is made apparent, it must pre- 
vail. The defendant is of course to exer- 
cise his own discretion in his defence, 
and though he cammot be compelled to 
criminate himself, yet there is no law to 


" prevent him from taking whatever liber- 


ties he pleases with his own character. 
The probability i is, that he does himself 
no injustice ; and if he be indifferent to 





(1) Page 303. 
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infamy, he cannot’ be restrained from an 
avowal, which, while it frees hin from 
the plaintiff’s claim, aggravates the of- 
fence which he has committed, ‘fiirsdishes 
evidence to assist in his prosecution, and 
insures for him, if convicted, a hea¥ier 
weight 6f punishment.” , 
Thé Edinburgh Reviewer, however, 
without combatting this doctrine as far 
as regards actions at law, boldly todk 
his stand on the position that a doubi- 
ah to entitle @ man to 
crave an injunction in Chancery. This 
was a point.on which Mr T. could do 
no more than say, that the Edinburgh 
Reviewer had merely made an asser- 
tion without adducing any proof. But 
the present writer comes with different 
armour. In the first place, he says, 
that if the Edinburgh Reviewer be 
right, all Chancery barristers, .and all 
Chancery solicitors, as well as all Lord 
Chancellors, from time immemorial 
have been wrong in practice ;—all have 
been combined in a conspiracy for 
scourging «the. claimants before that 
court, because aii have'held the exact- 
ly opposite doctrine. But what is the 
‘reason of the thing? 

- “To consider the principle, upon which 
‘injunctions should be applied: ‘it is clear, 
in the first-place, that it would be an ex- 

_ tremely strong measure to restrain a per- 
son from the enjoyment-of property, not 
Decause it belongs to another, but be- 
cause another is attempting to make out 
that it is his.. That there should be no 
fight without a remedy, is an acknow- 
ledged truth; it is equallyfit that there 
should be no remedy without a right. It 
lies upon him who ‘complains to prove 
his title; if he has only half proved it, 
and thrown uncertainty upon the case, 
‘the Court is presented with.a choice of 
difficulties. ‘The defendant may be in- 
jured by granting the injunction; the 
plaintiff by withholding it. When these 

ties are balanced, the grounds 
upon which the practiée of enjoining was 
introduced no longer apply. 4 jurisdic- 
tion which has for its object to stop a mani- 
fest wrong, ought not to be exercised in a case 
where it is as likely to commit as to prevent 
injustice. ‘This consideration alone would 
make the Court stand neuter ; but there 
is another of equal weight: The evil that 
may arise from refusing an injunction the 

* Court has the power of ing: the.other 
is without redress. If a plaintiff, unable to 
obtain an injunction,. succeeds in esta- 
blishing his claiu, the delay is compen- 
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‘bated by giving him a remedy against the 
defendant for the wrong done to him in 


the interim, But reverse the case: sup- 
pose an injunction granted upon a doubt- 
ful title ; that those doubts turn out to be 
well founded, and the plaintiff's right is 
Gisproved.: no reparation can then be made 
to the defendant for having been deprived, 
perhaps fora long time, of the exercise 
of his Jegal rights. It isthe act of the 
Court‘by which he has suffered ; and he is 
therefore without a remedy : he can reco- 
ver no damages for his loss: he can have 
no account of the profits which he has been 
prevented from making. It is not there- 
fore‘a matter of surprise that in a doubt- 
ful case the Court should rather encoun- 
ter the risk of permitting a wrong which it 
HAS the power of setting right, than of com- 
mitting an injury which it CANNOT redress. 
Tn an early case(2) where the right of 
the University of Oxford*to print bibles 
for sale was in question, the Lord Keeper 
Guildford, though ‘his own opinion in- 
clined against them, only directed a trial 
of the right at law. “ And though the 
plaintiffs pressed much for an injunction, 
to stay the University printers from go- 
ing on with the printing bibles, until the 
trial had settled the right, yet the Lord 
Keeper refused to grant it, in regard that — 
in case the right should be found with 
them, they would by such prohibition re- 
ceive.a prejudice, that he could not‘com- 
pensate or make to them.” “A 
doubtful legal title,” said Lord “Mans- 
fieid, (3) “ must be tried at law, before 
it can be made the ground of an injunc- 
tion. Injunetions of this kind are rightly 
and properly refused. In a’ DOUBTFUL 
CASE, IT WOULD BE [NIQUITY TO GRANT 
THEM : because, if it should come’ dit that 
the plaintiff has no legal title, the d 

Is INJURED BY THE INJUNCTION, AND 
HAVE NO REPARATION.” Rey 

These principles apply with peculiar 

and overwhelming power to cases of 
patents and copyrights, “* wher } 
matter in dispute being the priv 
of exclusive sale, to restrain oth 
to give the plantifffor the time 
he is seeking to prove his 
Above-all; in-regard toa new 







thing. Yet if he has been so 
in’ consequence of an i ae! 
‘can have, as Lord Manstield says ex- 
pressly, no reparation. 





(2) Hills v. University of Oxford, 1 Vern. 275. 


(3) 4 Burr. 2400. 
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“« There is much plausibility in the ar- 
gument, that, pending the litigation, the 
property should be preserved for the be- 
nefit of both parties, The French sys- 
tem, alluded to by the Reviewer, of im- 
pounding the whele impression till the 
character of the work is determined, in 
other respects highly objectionable,would, 
by g the same terms on all, ae- 
complish this purpose fairly. But it would 
be a mode of preserving the pro- 
Perty, to tie up the hands of the one party, 
nd allow the other to waste and exhaust it 
at pleasure ; to suffer it to be rendered va- 
lueless, and to put the profit into the pockets 
of him, whose right to it is as doubtful as tint 
of his opponent. 
* It may be said, indeed, that a rule 
BT orminating in consideration for the 
det ’s interest, ought not to be 
plied to one, who having pirated a — 
alleges it. to be of immoral tendency, 
But it is for the criminal courts to deal 
with such conduct according to its de- 
merits. Infamous as the party may be, the 
cwil tribunals have no power to punish him; 
they cannot look at the criminality of an 
act, except when an application for their 
assistance is founded upon it. Jf a man 
thinks fit to deal in libels, the Court of' Chan- 
cery is not the Court to interfere with his 
business, and any approach to a power so 
dangerous and unconstitutional, cannot be 
too much deprecated. If where an injunc- 
tion has been granted to restrain the sale 
of a book, it turns out to be libellous, and 
therefore not the subject of property, the 
Court of Chancery will have been guilty 
of an improper encroachment on the au- 
thority of other courts ; i will have yn- 
Justly inflicted on the defendant, a punish- 
ment in addition to that provided by the law; 
ed the plaintiff for the offence he has com- 
mitted. 


“ To revert to the general proposition, 
that a doubtful legal right is not sufficient 
to.entitie a plaintiff to an injunction ; it 
will be useful to notice a few of the au- 
thorities bearing upon it, which have 
escaped the search of the reviewer. He 
would have found it laid down in express 
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terms, in the first book usually put inte 
the hands of a student of the practice of 
courts of equity. (4) The cases decided 
upon this ground are numberless. In 
twoupon patents granted by the Crown,(5) 
the validity ef which was questioned, 
Lord Keeper Guildford declined enjoin- 
ing, till they had been tried at Jaw: he 
could not, he said, ‘ grant an injunction 
in any case but where a man has a plain 
right to be quieted in it.’(6) The rule 
of requiring a legal right to be made clear 
by a trial at law, before granting an in- 
junction upon it, was frequently acted 
on in the time of Lord Hardwick.(7) 
In a doubtful case, (8) between two pa- 
tentees, Lord Northington refused to in- 
terfere by injunction. In two cases, (9) 
in which the question of the existence of 
a perpetual copyright was discussed, he 
refused to enjoin till after trial, stating 
that the point was of too much difficulty 
and consequence to be decided without 
the opinion of the judges. He pursued 
the same course in the great case of Mil- 
lar v. Taylor :(10) after the decision of the 
Court of King’s Bench, the injunction 
was granted. (11) Lord Thurlow, with 
characteristic vigour of expression, has 
thus laid down the rule: ‘ The power 
the Court exercises te grant injunctions 
is great, and therefore it is cautious how 
it exercises so large a power ; and I will 
folHow my predecessors. I will not say 
that the Court will not grant an injune- 
tion upon particular cireumstances, but I 
am far from thinking, that when a right 
is doubtful, the Court will grant an in- 
junction. This case arises upon the con- 
struction of an Act of Parliament, which 
is doubtful, whether the defendants have 
a right to make a-cut or nut ; yet as it is 
not clear the defendants have not exer- 
eised the power given by the Act, I will 
not interfere. Therefore take nothing 
by the motion.’ (12)—The decisions of 
the present Lord Chancellor might per- 
haps be excepted to by.the Reviewer, but 
they will at least shew that he is mistaken 
in supposing his Lordship to be an au- 
thority against himself. In refusing an | 
injunctior in a case which occurred in the 





(4) “ Whete the title is doubtful, or _ 


an injunction will not be t 
138, 2d edition = 


(5) Anon. 1 Vern. 120. East India Compan 
(7) Whitchurch v. Hide, 2 Atk. 391: 


©) 1. Vern. 120. 
bert, ibid. 483. Anon. 2 Ves. sen. 414. 


(8) Baskett v. Cunnin: 
v. Donaldson. Mi 


(9) Osborne 
410) Reg. Lib. a folio 325. 


uted, as between devisee and heir at law, or 
”? Maddock’s Chancery Practice, vol. i, p. 


y v. Sandys, ibid, 127. 
Lord Tenham v. Her» 


2 Eden, 337. 
v. Donaldson, 2 Eden, 327. 
(11) See 4 Bur. 2408, 


Field v. Jackson, 2 Dick, 599. 
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first year after his elevation to the seals, 
Lord Eldon said, ‘ The Court ought not 
to grant an injunction unless there is po- 
sitive evidence of actual title."(13) [In 
the first case(14) in which the subject 
of the copyright of libellous publications 
came under his consideration, another 
question was also raised, depending on 
the legal effect of an agreement, and in 
perfect conformity with the usual prin- 
ciple, the injunction was refused till that 
point should be tried at law. In cases of 
trespass, to which, in modern times, the 
' remedy of injunction has been extended, 
the rule of requiring a clear legal title is 
even morestrictlyobserved. ‘ The Court,’ 
says the Lord Chancellor, ‘ has certainly 
proceeded to extend injunctions to tres- 
pass, but I do not recollect it ever grant- 
ed on that head, where the fact of the 
plaintiff's title to the property on which 
waste was committed, was disputed by 
the answer.’(15) Thus where the title 
to land, depending on the validity of a 
will, is disputed between the heir and de- 
visee, an injunction to restrain the party 
in possession, insisting on his right, from 
cutting timber, will not be granted, (16) 
The implicit deference of an Edinburgh 
Reviewer is due to the authority of Lord 
Erskine. His Lordship’s view of the na- 
ture of the title, which justifies an injunc- 
tion, may be collected from the case of 
Gurney v. Longman, (17) where the de- 
fendant was restrained from publishing 
the trial of Lord Melville, the House of 
Lords having conferred the privilege of 
printing it upon the plaintiff. He would 
not, he said, have granted the injunetion, 
unless he had had a strong impression, 
that he should continue of the same opi- 
nion. ‘ In this case,’ he proceeded; ‘ if 
there. had been no direct precedent, I 
should not bave granted the injunetion, 
notwithstanding the strong practice of 
the House of Lords, without taking the 
opinion of a Court of Law; according to 
the authorities upon whicl I insisted:in 
the case of Bruce v. Bruce, that the Lord 
Chancellor ought not, unless a clear legal 
title is established, to grant an injunc- 
tion.’ *’ (18) 

What follows, however, in regard to 
patents, is still more deserving of the 
closest attention. Our friend Mr T. 
asked “if they could shew any protec- 
tion of a patent poison ?” This shrewd 
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is turned into something very 
fferent from a guess, by the passage 
we are about to quote, in reference to 
the fiat of the law officers of the crown, 
&e. In treating ‘of the differences 
which exist between the cases of a pa- 
tent and the copyright, he thus expres 
ses himself :— 

“ They differ in this, that a patent 
must receive the fiat of the law officers 
of the crown, whose duty it is to reject it if 
improper, and that it is open:to any one, 
entering a caveat, to contest the grant 
before it passes the great seal. These - 
previous sanctions, though far from being 
conclusive, afford some presumption in 
favour of its validity, and perhaps may 
have had some influence, together with 
the respect always paid to usage and long 
possession, in establishing the practice, 
by which, when there has been for a con- 
siderable time, exclusive enjoyment om 
the part of a patentee, the Court of Chan+ 
cery, though the legal validity of his pa+ 
tent may be doubtful, continues his pos- 
session, by granting an injunction pend- 
ing the litigation. This is done only 
when.there has been what the Lord Chan- 
cellor terms, ‘ a reasonably long and undis- 
puted possession under colour of the patent ;° 
‘an exclusive possession of some dura- 
tion.’ In such cases, it is thought less 
hazardous to extend for a short time longs 
er, the exclusive enjoyment which the de- 
fendants have acquiesced in, than to ale 
lotv it at once to be put an end to, when it 
may turn out to have been well founded, 

“ The want of strict analogy between 
the possession of a corporeal subject, and 
that of an exclusive privilege, and thé 
difficulty of fixing with precision what 
length of enjoyment shall be deemed suf- 
ficient, have led to doubts as to the pro- 
priety of this practice. (19) But whether 
well founded or not, it is limited to those 
patents under which there has been a con- 
tinued enjoyment. With recent patents, 
unconfirmed by time, THE PRACTICE 18 THE 
reverse. ‘ When the patent,’ says the 
Lord Chaneellor, ‘ is but of lay, 
and upon an application being made 
an injunction, it is endeavoured to be 
shewn in opposition to it, that there is 
no good specification, or otherwise that 
the patent ought not to have been grant- 
ed, the Court will not, from its own nos 
tions respecting the matter in dispute, 





(13) Davies v. Leo, 6 Ves. 787. 


(14). Waleott v. Walker, 7 Ves. 1. 


(15) 19 Ves. 147. 


14) wan W 
(16) 19 Ves. 155. Smith v. Collyer, 8 Ves. 89. See Hanson v. Gardiner, 7°Ves. 305. 


(7) 13 Ves. 493. 


(18) 13 Ves. 507. 


(19) See Evans’s Collection of Statutes, vol. it. p. 9. 











act upon the presumed validity or invali- 
dity of the patent, without the right ha- 
ving been ascertained by a previous trial ; 
but will send the patentee to Jaw, .and 
oblige him ‘to establish the validity of his 
patent in a court of law, before it will give 
him the benefit of an injunction.’ (20)— 
Whenever a case shall arise, depending 
on the doubtful tendency of a work, after 
a long exclusive enjoyment of the.copy- 
right by the auther, the Court will 
called on to consider whether the excep- 
tion, in the case of patents, to the usual 
rule, extends also to literary productions. 
In the meantime, it is obvious that it 
could not in any way be applied to the 
recent cases on copyright, in which the 
pirate has followed the publisher so.close- 
ly, that the exclusive - possession has 
scarcely existed at ‘all. In the last in- 
stance of the kind (Don Juan, Cantos 6, 
7%, and 8), so rapid was the printing, that 
the appearance of the original and spu- 
rious editions was almost contemporane- 
ous, and the injunction was applied for 
within a very few days after the first pub- 
lication. A rule, founded on long posses- 
sion, has but little connection with such 
cases. What resemblance do they bear 
to the case of Bolton and Watt’s patent, 
exclusively enjoyed for twenty-three years, 
and sanctioned by an act of parliament 
extending the term ?”’ 


The Edinburgh Reviewer could not 
but be struck with the similarity of 
procedure in regard to new books and 
recent patents: but he endeavoured 
. meet the difficulty by telling us, 

at 

*‘In a case of a new patent, where 
an injunetion was refused, ‘ Lord Eldon 
in the interim, held the defendant to an 
account of every shilling which he had 
drawn from the alleged violation of that 
which eventually proved to be no right at 
all;’ and a little further, he adds, ‘ We 
have no hint, therefore, in this analogous 
case, of leaving property to the jeopardy 
of a doubt.’ Now, certainly, if this hold- 
ing to account were, as from the language 
employed the reader might suppose, some 
precess by which the defendant was to 
render an account of his profits, pay them 
over, or deposit them in court, it might 
justify the reviewer in attaching impor- 
tance to it. But when it is known that 
it is only an order to the defendant to do 
that, which of course he does without 
being ordered,—to keep an account of 
his dealings in his own books, without 
giving any one even a right to inspect 
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them,—it becomes ludicrous ‘to hear it 
spoken of, as if it gave some substantial 
security against the jeopardy of doubts, 
and as if it bore any comparison, in point 
of efficacy, to an injunction. It leaves it 
open to the other party to persist in the 
invasion of the supposed right, and gives 
no security for ultimate reimbursement. 
The defendant, in the event of the plain- 
tiff's succeeding, would always be ‘com- 
pelled to exhibit his accounts, for the 
purpose of estimating the profits which 
he has made ; and the only possible uti- 
lity of this order is, that it prevents him 
in that case from setting up the dbsurd 
pretence of his having kept no accounts. 
It is in fact the mere shadow of a reme- 
dy; and if a plaintiff, failing in an appli- 
cation for an injunction, thinks it worth 
while to ask for such a direction to 
the defendant, it is only because it indi- 
cates that the Court does not wholly re- 
nounce jurisdiction in the case, and thinks 
it possible that he may succeed. In the 
last of the cases now under discussion, a 
direction for the defendant to keep an ac- 
count formed part of the Vice-Chancel- 
lor’s order dissolving the injunction. If 
desired by the plaintiff, it would of course 
be always granted, unless the opinion of 
the Court was very strongly and decided- 
ly against him.” 

It is painful to omit the elaborate 
argument, by which all that the Re- 
viewer had done in anything like the 
shape of quoting positive authorities 
in his own favour, is for ever demolish- 
ed, (vide p. 19—29 inclus.) But we 
must, as much as possible, confine our- 
selves to what unprofessional readers 
will understand, and so come we at 
once to the case of theatrical injunc- 
tions. 

“‘ Nor are the cases upon the ques- 
tion, whether theatrical répresentation be 
an infringement of copyright, at all more 
favourable to the reviewer. When the 
point was looked upon as clear, injunc- 
tions were granted: when it was found 
to be doubtful, they ceased. It appeared 
so reasonable that the author alone should 
enjoy this mode of deriving profit from 
his work, that no doubt appears to have 
suggested itself at first, as to the legality 
of the prevailing usage and understand- 
ing: the injunctions were accordingly 
granted. But when in the case of Murray v. 
Elliston, the point.was raised and argued 
by the defendant’s counsel, and it was 
made apparent that the right was far from 
clear, the result was, that the Lord Chan- 
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cellor referred it to a.court of law: in the 
meantime he dissolved the injunction ; 
and Marino Fualiero continued on the 
‘stage, and terminated its theatrical ca- 
reer before the decision of the Court of 
King’s Bench (21) had pronounced its 
representation to be lawful. The his- 
tory of this question is another illustra- 
tion of the rule, that a doubtful right will 
not support an injunction.” 

arguments which this writer 
uses, in regard to the alledged actual 
protection of libellous and immoral 
writers in former times, have been al- 
most all anticipated by Mr T.’s letter 
in our August Number. We must, 
however, make room for these few ex- 
cellent sentences. 

‘ It has never been intimated, that if 
the general design and tendency of a 
book be harmless, it is to be deprived of 
the rights of property by a few slight 
trespasses on decorum, by an occasional 
levity or coarseness of expression, or by 
triflieg sallies of ill humour. (22) The wri- 
tings of Pope, Swift, and Gay, which are 
mentioned, are certainly liable to such 
charges; but they could not be accused 
of making it their peculiar object to pro- 
pagate irreligion, to teach men to. dispute 
the.goodness of their Creator, or to un- 
dermine morality by destroying the ex- 
pectations of a state of retribution ; nor 
could it be said that they were written 
in a tone of determined profligacy, stu- 
diously inculcating licentiousness, and 
laughing away every virtuous and ho- 
nourable sentiment. It is besides to be 
considered, that the temper and taste of 
the age of Pape and Swift differed widely 
on these points from that which now 
prevails. The reviewer has well obser- 
ved, that some of their works are such as 
no person with the least pretension to 
character would at present avow; and 
the remark might be extended to many 
others of the most admired writings of 
the former part of the last century. The 
editors of Pope have been greatly censu- 
red in the present age, for admitting some 
of these pieces to a place in their collec- 
tions. Much that was then reckoned the 
mere playfulness of an elegant wit, would 
now be denounced as offensive to decen- 
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cy; and, in the sam; way, what was then 
the common style of controversy and of 
satire, would now be justly condemned as 
gross scurrility. It must be admitted and la- 
mented, that indecency and personal abuse 
are not extinct amongst our writers ; but 
such publications are now differently re- 
ceived ; though read, they are universally 
reprobated ; they never appear as the 
productions of any respectable author ; 
and even the publisher has been known 
to decline placing his name in the title- 
page. Yet, formerly, men of talent and 
reputation did not blush to avow such 
works, and apparently without any dimi- 
nution of their estimation in society. 
This altered state of feeling carries with it 
a variation in the practical effect of the law 
of libel. The question of what is so far 
prejudicial to public morals or private 
character, as to deserve punishment, be- 
ing one not capable of a determination by. 
technical rules, and being therefore left 
in general to the discretion of a jury, the 
decision of it must be mainly influenced x 
the habits and sentiments of the age. 
therefore, it were true, that any of = 
works referred to, as having received 
protection, could now be justly deemed 
obnoxious to the law, it would still. be 
quite natural that a different view should 
formerly have been taken of them,” 


This a us directly to the = 
clusion which Mr T.’s sagacit 
to. It is not the Chancellor's aera Boule alt, if 
publishers, by craving injunctions to 
protect their books, instead of institu- 
ting prosecutions in the law courts, 
voluntarily make him their jury: and 
he, acting at their Pras er as their j jury, 
must act like a jury ; that is, somewhat 
under the influence of the feelings of 
the age to which he belongs ;—he must 
embody in his particular decision the 
general decisions of living intellect— 
that ay oa it happ in the 
instance, he himself to 
of the most distinguished on poh dec ae 
It is probable, that the author of 
this very valuable tract may think we 
have made rather too free with his 
= lt roms truth, could we have 
personal access to him, 





(21) 5 Barn. & Ald. 657. 
(22) Thus, in.one.case, (Hime v. Dale, 2 Campb. 27m. an objection was rane t 

the tendency of a humorous song, containing these lines : 
‘ Though Justice, ’tis ee , 
Can see through a mill-stone, 4 

She can't see through Abraham Newland.’ 
This was said to be a reflection on the administration of justice, but the argument did 
not prevail. The Court did not think of applying the law of libel to a mere harmless 
jest. It was compared to the Beggar’ s Opera, one of the works alluded to above, 
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we should have as):ed his leave to re- 
print the whole of them without mu- 
tilation or comment,—and as it is, he 
must just be contented with this 
logy ; that we were anxious to 
what he has done under the eyes of 
many who could have no chance of 
seeing the pamphlet itself, We feel 
in the lofty character, and universal 
estimation, of the present Chancellor, 
all the interest which reverence can 
inspt e: and—seeing him thoroughly, 

effectually, and unanswerably, 
vindicated from a long sequence of ela- 
borate calumnies, the object of which 
was to attack not merely the judge and 
the women 4 — honest man — he 
enlightened gentleman—we thought 
it our duty to enable all our readers, 
and more especially those who reside 
at a great distance from the only mart 
of pamphlets, to partake our gratifi- 
cation and our triumph. 

For the rest, we should hope that 
the present publication may be recei- 

as a salutary warning by Mr 

m himself, and by certain mi- 

nor spirits, who, without anything of 

Mr Brougham’s talents, are so fond of 
Mr Brougham’s insolence. 

As for the editor of the Edinburgh 
Review, the next time he admits an 
attack, openly stigmatizing the Con- 
duct, and out suspicious hints, 
(to say the least of it,) as to the mo- 
tives of the Chancellor, he ought to 
remember, that he subjects his Lon- 
don publisher to the risk of a punish- 
ment very different from that of a re- 
fused injunction. And the soverei 
scorn or indifference with which the 
Chancellor has refrained, on all simi- 
lar occasions, from exercising the se- 
vere , both coercive and punito- 
ry, which the law really has placed in 
his hands, for the enforcement of the 
respect due to thathigh tribunal, ought 
vertainly to make all these blush who 
have insinuated against him, like this 
rash, and ignorant, and malevolent re- 
viewer, the charges, most alien to his 
nature, of political vindictiveness and 
judicial intolerance. 

Weshall conclude with onemore quo- 
tation. The same things have in effect 

said before often enough ; but 
are things that cannot be said too 
often, nor considered too seriously— 
and they never will be said better t 
by our author. 

“In an artificial state Of society, a 

large demand for vicious excitement will 
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always exist, and there will always’ be 


fuund persons willing, for an adequate 
remuneration, to employ themselves in 
supplying, exciting, and propagating, this 
depraved appetite. By taking away the 
prospect of gain, they are diverted to 
some more honourable course. It is im- 
possible to say to what extent this may 
already have operated. It is often seen, 


- that the appearance of an highly success- 


ful work, by stimulating crowds of imita- 
tors, gives a new direction to the litera- 
ture of the day. If such had been the 
consequence of some of the publications, 
to which the principle in question has 
lately been applied, it is certain that 
public morals and taste would have ex- 
perienced a serious shock. We see the 
application of the law to those individual 
works, but we cannot know how many 
aspirants after the rewards and distinc- 
tions of literature, would, if the law had 
not deterred them, have adopted the same 
tone, and echoed the same sentiments, 
varying only the style and form, so as to 
adapt their writings to the tastes and ca- 
pacities of every class. The more adven- 
turous would probably have struck out 
some new, and yet unknown line of li- 
centious composition; they, in their 
turn, would have had their followers and 
imitators, and no one can say how far the 
extension of profligacy might have attest- 
ed the success of their labours. 

** The loss which may possibly be suf- 
fered by the author of a work, not of a 
criminal nature, is another popular ground 
of objection to the law on this subject. 
If it be meant by those who adopt it, that 
this law may be erroneously applied to 
productions which are clearly harmless, 
it can only be said that such objections 
apply equally to all human laws, for they 
are all open to maladministration. When 
such instances occur, the judge, and not 
the law, is.in fault. But if it be said, that 
when a work, really within the rule,— 
@ work, the propriety and innocence of 
which are by no means clear, may even- 
tually be found capable of supporting an 
action, and that the author may then have 
been injured by the denial of an injunc- 
tion in the meantime, the answer is, that 
while his case was uncertain, he had no 
right to such relief. The extent of his suf= 

Sering is, that he must have recourse to an ac- 
tion, the only remedy which the law gives for 
the generality of wrongs. His success in that 
proceeding will of course be followed by ample 
damages, measured, not merely by the loss he 
has suffered, but by the indignation natural- 
ly excited by the defendant's conduct. It is 
true, that the latter may, perhaps, be un- 
able to pay ; and this.is the only eontin- 
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gency by which, in such cases, the author 
can ultimately be a loser. It is, however, 
a misfortune not peculiar to his case. 
Every one is liable to be injured by per- 
sons incapable of making compensation. 
Poverty and insolvency are evils which it is 
not in the power of the law to cure. 

“ It is satisfactory that there is no rea- 
son for supposing any Joss of this kind to 
have been sustained in the cases which 
have hitherto occurred. In the two first 
of them, the plaintiffs have themselves 
acquiesced in the decision. They have 
not thought fit to have recourse to ac- 
tions, either with a view to damages, to 
secure the future sale, or to relieve their 
feelings from the wounds which the doubts 
of the Lord Chancellor are said to inflict 
in cases of this sort: No appeal has been 
made from his judgments to a jury. The 
third case -has only lately occurred, and, 
as some further proceedings may perhaps 
be taken, we shall suppress the reflections 
it suggests. In the instances in which 
the piracy has been quietly submitted to, 
the parties who have not thought their 
cases fit to be laid before a Chancellor or 
a jury, can scarcely complain of the law 
having been improperly applied against 
them. 
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“ But, granting that some loss. should ~- 
occasionally be thus incurred, it is ome, 
the danger of which has been voluntarily 
on persons tly deserving of sym- 
pathy. When Wilkes was asked by a fo- 
reigner, how far the law of England would 
permit libel and sedition to be carried, he 
is said to have replied that he did not yet 
know, but that he was trying to ascertain . 
it experimentally. The same spirit still ac- 
twates some ; they make it their business to 
achieve all the mischief of which the press can 
be made the instrument, while studying to 
evade the punishment due to their intentions. 
Such persons may now and then experi- 
ence from this rule a short interruption 
of their profits, but it can scareely be 
thought desirable that our Laws should 
be altered to suit THEIR VIEWS, and to give 
increased encouragement to THEIR PUR- 
suITs.”” ; 


We have no notion who the author 
of this admirable tract is ; but we can 
scarcely su that the talents he has 
displayed, leave a wide field for specu 
lation as to this, among the profes- 
sional circles of London. ° 





PANACEAS FOR POVERTY. 
‘¢ T like not the humour of bread and cheese.” 


From the days of Job, downwards, 
Comrorters (to.me) have always 
seemed the _— gp se gr set of 

le upon . For you may see, 
er thane in ten, that hey actual 
gratify themselves in what they call 
* consoling” their neighbours ; and go 


away in an improved satisfaction with . 


their own condition, after philoso- 
izing for an ye and a upon 

e disadvantages rs. 

There are several different families 
of these benevolent characters abroad ; 
ee ee places in a man- 
ner peculiar to itself. 

‘First and foremost, there are those 
‘who go, in detail, through the history 
of your calamity, shewing (as the case 
may be) either how completely you 
‘ have been outwitted, or how exceed- 
ingly ill or absurdly you have con- 
ducted —and so lefive you 
with “their good wishes,” and an in- 


Vitation to “‘ come and dine, when 
troubles are over.” 
Next, there are those, a set, I think, 
still more intolerable. 
Vor. XIV. 


le, who press the 


* SHAKESPEARE. 


necessity of your resolving immediate- 
ly upon ‘ something ;” and forthwith 
eclare in favour of that particular 

measure, which, of all the pis allers of 
your estate, is the most perfectly de- 
testable. 

Thirdly a the . whoreson ca- 
terpillars,” are what people 
** well to do” in the world ; and sa 
cially those who have become so 
they believe) by their own con- 
duct. These are very particularly vile 
oe indeed ! I pay such— 

e was an opulent monger. 
who had been porter in the same sh a) 
which he afterwards kept, and bed 
come to town, as he used to boast, 
without cash es to buy a night’s 


wien on Dinah ‘ 
is man had neither loye nor pity 
for any human being. He mex every 
complaint of distress with a. history of 
his own fortunes. No living creature, 
as he took it, could reaso be 
| weer eg long as there» were birch 
8 or watering-pots in the world. 
He would ee ea eee . 
4 
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; —— “ idleness = the root of 
;” prove to e “* thata 
ny was lo-dend pa inea,” ar 
were without a farthing in the world ; 
and argue all day, with a man who 
had nothing, to ew that “ out of a 
little, a little might be put by.” 

Fourthly, and in the rear, march 
those most provoking ruffians of all, 
who wu the prudence of always 
** putting the best face” (as they term 
it) upon an affair. And these will 
eure your broken leg by setting it off 
against somebody else’s hump back, 
and so soundly demonstrate that you 
have nothing to complain of ; or ad- 
mit, perhaps, (for the sake of variety) 
the fact that you are naked ; and pro- 
eéed to devise stratagems how you 
shall be contented to remain so. 

And it is amazing what a number of 
(mad upon that particular point,) but 
otherwise reasonable and respectable 
persons, have amused themselves by 
proving, that The Poor have an enviable 
condition. The poor “ Poor!” They 
seem really to have been set up as a 
sort of target for ingenuity to try its 
hand upon ; and, from Papin, the 
Bone Digester, down to Cobbett, the 
Bone Grubber,—from "Wesley, who 
made cheap physic, and added to eve 
prescription “‘ a quart of cold water,” 


to Hunt who sells roasted wheat (vice - 


coffee) five hundred per cent above its 
eost—an absolute army of projectors 
— old women a from — time, 
Mn popping at them. High among 
these sa Pop indeed I might al- 
most say at the head of them, stands 
the author of a tract called, “ A Way 
to save Wealth ;” which was published 
I think) about the year 1640, to shew 

w aman might thrive upon an al- 
lowance of rworeNnce per day. 

The observations prefatory to the 
promulgation of this inestimable se- 
cret, are worthy of everybody’s—that 
is every poor body’s—attention. 

First, the writer touches, sony 
upon the advantage of “ thin, e 
ek" —-caapiion how all nt is 
“* mere pitiable luxury ;’—enumera- 
ting the diseases consequent upon high 
living ; and pointing out the criminal 
acts and passions to which it leads ;— 
evidently demonstrating, indeed, to 

_ the meanest capacity, be no 289 can 
possibly eat goose, and go to Heaven. 

Shortly after, he takes the question 
up upon a broader ground ; and exa- 


mines it as one of mere worldly policy, 
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and of mere convenience.—*‘ The man 
who eats flesh, has need of other things 
(vegetables) to eat with it; but that 
oe is not felt by him who eats 


vegetables only.”—If Leadenhall mar- 
ket could stand against that, I ami mis- 
taken. 

The recipes for cheap dishes will no 
doubt (when known,) come into gene- 
ral practice ; so they shall be given in 
the Saver of Wealth’s own words.— 
Here is one—(probably) for a Christ- 
mas dinner. 

“ Take two spoonfuls of oatmeal ; 
put it into two quarts of cold water, 
then stir it over the fire until it boils, 
and put in a little salt and an onion. 
And this,” continues our Economist, 
—‘‘this does not cost above a farthing ; 
and is a noble, exhilarating meal !”— 
For drink, he afterwards recommends 
the same dish, (unboiled ;)—and no 
form of regimen, it must be admit- 
ted, can be more simple, or conveni- 
ent. 

Now this man was, certainly, (as 
the phrase is,) “ something like” a 
projector in his way. And it seems 
probable that he met with encou- 
ragement ; for, passing the necessities, 
he goes on to treat upen the elegancies 
of life. 

Take his recipe for 
“¢ For dressing (cléafiime) a hat.” 

‘* Smear a little soag.on the places 
of your hat which are#®lthy, and rub 
it with some hot water and a hard 
brush. Then scrape it with the net 
a knife, what felth sticks ; and it wi 
bring both grease and soap out.”—The 
book of this author is scarce ;—I sus- 
pect the hatters bought it up to pre- 
vent this secret from being known. 

Only one more recipe—and really 
it is one worthy to be written in letters 
of gold ;—worthy to stand beside that 
never-to-be-forgotten suggestion of 
Mrs Rundell’s—(she who now in the 
kitchen of the gods roasts !—that 
** roasts,” in a proper sense, not: i 
roasted,)—her immortal directions ' 







nee, next,— 


_ prevent the creaking of a door,—“ 


a bit of soap on the hinges !”—This it 
is. 

“* To make your teeth white.” 

“‘ Take a little brick dust on a towel, 
and rib them.”—The mechanical ac- 
tion, (the reader sees) not the chemi- 
cal ; but potent notwithstanding. 

But Mrs Rundell deserves better 
than to be quoted, in aid, on an occa- 
sion like this ; nay, merits herself to 
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take rank, and high rank, among our. 
public benefactors. Marry, I say, that 


the thing is so, and 
even amidst all the press and crowd of 
her moral and culinary precepts,— 
even while she stands already, as a 
man may say, ‘ in double trust,’ 
teaching us good life in one page, and 
good living in another; here, hold- 
ing up her ladle against “ excessive 
luxury,” such as “ Essence of Ham” 
—(praised be her thick duodecimo, 
but for which the world had never 
known that there was such a perfume ;) 
and, presently, pointing out the im- 
‘portance, and weeping over the rarity 
of such “ creature comforts” as strong 
coffee, and smovth melted butter ;— 
ever and anon, evenamid all these com- 
plicated interests, the kind lady finds 
room to edge in a thought or two about 


the poor. 


be so; for, 


Pour echantillon, 


* The cook should be charged,” 
says Mrs R., “‘ to save the boiling of 
every piece of meat or ham, however 
salt ; the pieces of meat which come 
from the table on the plates ; and the 
bones raade by the family.” ‘ What a 
relief,” adds she, “ to the labouring 
husband, to ha¥@a warm, comfortable 


meal !”’—The of a ham, for in- 
stance, after Mist. had extracted the 
“* Essence?” ©: 


And again éif goes on.— Did the 
cook r enter into this, (the love 
of her fellow “creatures ;) she would 
never wash away as useless the peas; 
or groats, of which soup, or gruel, have 
heen made ;—broken potatoes ;—the 
outer leaves of lettuce ;—the necks and 
feet of fowls,” &c.; “ which make a 
delicious meat soup, especially for the 
sick.”—(Sure, people would be falling 
sick, on purpose to eat it !) 

The sick soup essay concluding with 
a farther direction to the cook, not to 
take the fat off the broth, “‘ as the poor 
like it, and are nourished by it!” and 
with a calculation which, if we know 
anything of the mathematics, might 
make Demoivre himself look to his 
laurels ;—‘* Ten gallons of this soup,” 
concludes Mrs R., “ from ten houses, 
would be a hundred gallons ; and that, 


divided among forty families, would ° 


be two gallons and a half to each fa- 
mily.” 

Tam Marti 
done with ¢ 


am Mercurio! And 
upon a milk tally, 


ten to one else !—TZam Cocker quam. 
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Kitchener ! And this lady is dead! I 
almost makes us waver in our faith !— 


Turn sour ye casks: of table beer, 
Ye steaks, forget to fry ; 

Why is it you are let stay here, 
And Mrs Rundell die ? 


But whims, (if they happen to take 
hold at all,) take the strongest hold. 
commonly upon strong understand-: 


ings. 

Count Rumford, though an ingeni- 
ous man, had a touch of this hon chere 
a peu d'argent disease ; and his Essays 
afford some pleasant illustrations of 
the slashing style in which men-con-: 
struct theories, when the practice is to’ 
fall upon their neighbours. 

After exhausting himself upon the 
smoky chimnies of the world, the Count 
_ to the next of its nuisances,—: 
the 

He was to feed the poor ; (encore the 
Poot !) and the point was, of course,’ 
how to feed them at the cheapest rate. 

‘© Water,” then, he begins—(the 
cunning rogue!) ‘‘ Water, I am in-: 
clined to suspect, acts a much more’ 
important part in nutrition, than has’ 
been generally supposed.” This was 
a good active hobby to start upon; 
and, truly, his Countship, in the se- 
quel, does outride all the field. 

First, he sets out an admirable ta». 
ble, at which he dines TWELVE HUN« 
DRED persons, all expenses included, 
for the very reasonable cost of one 
pound fifteen shillings English. | 

But this (which was three dinners 
for a penny) was nothing ; and, in a 
trice, the Count, going on with his re- 
ductions, brings down the meal for 
twelve hundred, to one pound seven 
shillings. And, here, he beats our Sa- 
ver of Wealth (the contractor at two- 

nce a day) hollow; because, with . 

is dinner found for a farthing, a man 
must be an example of debauchery— 
a mere rascal—to think of getting 
through sucha sum as twopence a-day; 
out of which, indeed, he might well ~ 
put by a provision for himself and his 
wife, in old age ; and fortunes for two 
or three of his younger children. 

The Count’s running commentary 
upon these evolutions, too, is a chef 

euvre in the art of reasoning. At 
one time, it seems, he dieted his flock, 
partly upon bread begged publicly in 
charity, and partly upon meat which 
was the remnant of the markets. Even 
out of evil the wise man shall bring 
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good. The charity bread was found 
extremely dry and 3 “but, there- 
fore,” says Count, “ we found it 
answer better than any other ; because 
it made gop necessary, and so 
prolonged the enjoyment of eating.” 
As for the meat, pases finds Seles 
article quite unnecessary, and actually 
omits Fasano 4 the people's 
soup, without the fact being discovered! 

But the crowning feature of all, (and 
there I leave Count Rumford,) is the 
experiment which he makes in eating 
(to be quite certain) upon himself ; 
arguing upon the nutritious and sto- 
mach-satisfying qualities of a parti- 
cular “‘ cheap” dish, he puts the thing 
to issue—thus : 

** T took my coffee and cream, with 
my dry toast, one a (hour not 

iven) “‘ at breakfast, and ate nothing 
een that and four o'clock. I then 
ate,” [the particular dish,”] I believe, 
, it was a three farthing one, 
* and found myself perfectly refresh- 
ed.” And so the Count finishes his 
dissertation upon food, by declaring 
the Chinese ! to be the best cooks in 
the world. 
Now, I confess that (at first sight) 
there would seem to be something ac- 
complished here. No doubt, if our 


labourers would eat farthing dinners, 
and get rid of that villainous propensity 
whi they have to beaf-steaks, their 
** savings, and consequent acquisition 
of » would be immense. But 
does the Count not perceive, and did 


it never strike his coadjutors, that, if 
this system were acted upon, all the 
poor would become rich? when they 
would be an incomparably greater nui- 
sance than they are in their present 
condition. I grant the existing evil, 
but do a let us exchange phew a 
greater. e question is a di t 
one, but there te-minds that can cope 
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with it. Such a turmoil as to what the 
poor shall eat! I say, there are plenty 
of them—let them eat one another. 
People must not be startled by the 
apparent novelty of this plan ;—those 
who can swallow Count Rumford’s 
dinners, may, I am sure, swallow any- 
thi I have examined the scheme, 
which I propose narrowly, and (pre- 
judice apart’) can see no possible objec- 
tion to it. It is-well known, that rats 
and mice take the same mode which 
I hint at, to thin their superabundant 
population ; and what are the poor, but 
mice in the cheese of society ? Let the 
public listen only to this suggestion, 
and they will find that it ends all dif- 
ficulty at once. I grant that there 
raight be some who would be ravenous, 
at first, upon their new diet ;* espe- 
cially any who had been living upon 
Mrs Rundell’s soup; but that is an 
evil which would correct itself; be- 
cause, so admirably operative and per- 
fect is the principle, the mouths would 
diminish in gxact proportion with the 
meat. Upon my system, (and, I re- 
peat, I - see no — to it), the 
might go on ntly, reduci 
pelt semnbere at. thals ‘aleeats until 
one individual only, in a state of ne- 
cessity, should be left ; and if it were 
worth while to go on toniceties, I could 
provide even for him under my ar- 
rangement, by having him taught to 
jump down his own throat, like the 
clown, in “‘ Harlequin Conjurer.” Cer- 
tain it is, we hear, on every side, 
that, if the poor go on increasing, they 
will soon eat up the rich ; and, sure- 
ly, if anybody is to be eaten by them, it 
ought, in fairness, to be themselves. 
And, moreover, as it is shrewdly sus- 
pected: that too many of them are al- 
ready eaten up with laziness, why, 
hang it, if they are to be eaten at all, 
let them be eaten to some purpose. 





* Compere Matthieu, I think, makes this remark somewhere, in a general defence 
of cannibalism. But my project does not go so far. 
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*¢ I am thy Father’s Ghost !” SHAKESPEARE. 


Ir i well observed wi ag - 
Loyer, (an ingenious author e 
15th century, ) who discussed the mat- 
ter de spectris, with much labour and 
research, that there is no topic upon 
which, in .all classes, talkers are so 
little apt to tire. And, besides the 
deep interest which even the incredu- 
lous take in tales of spirits, there are 
two other facts connected with the sub- 


ject, both seemingly contrary to the . 


common course of cause and effect ;— 
many persons, who believe implicitly 
in the reality of apparitions, feel very 
little Pre 2 or sseupenees 
from their possible inquity ; while 
others, sm ie of faith in their 
existence, are subject, nevertheless, 
very frequently, to nervous uneasiness, 
when they think of them. It would 
be difficult, perhaps, even by an ana- 
lysis of that transitory commodity call- 
ed courace, to explain, or account 
for, the last of these anomalies ; but 
thus much we may be sure, that nei- 
ther real danger, nor even the belief of 
it, is absolutely necessary to the ex- 
citement of fear.. While the soldier 
who has fought twenty battles, will 
quit his tent because a bat flies into it ; 
or one man shrinks from handling the 
rat, which he sees another take alive 
out of his waistcoat pocket ;—so long 
as both these individuals feel a horror 
at the presence of objects which they 
know to be neither dangerous, vor mis- 
chievous, nor offensive, so long John- 
son’s argument for the reality of ap- 
paritions, must go for little—that many 
who deny them with their tongues, 
confess them by their terrors. 

There be i ls who fear, and be- 
lievers who are atease. The faithful, 
who tremble not, are chiefly among the 
old. The incredulous, who fear, will 
be among the young and the enthusi- 
astic. Whether it be that our sympa- 
thies, like our appetites, become (ge- 
nerally) callous in the decline of life, 
or that, by a ial dispensation of 
i as we advance in 
years, some of that aversion to death, 
and to its symbols, whieh belongs to 
the earlier stages of existence, certain 
it is, that wsage has thrown upon the 
aged, almost entirely, the duty of act- 
ing and officiating. about the dead ; 


and the crone of seventy, who, though 
she believes valiantly every lie that su- 
perstition ever invented, ‘‘ watches” a 
corpse, or “ lays it out,” for the 
wretched bribe of half-a-crown, would 
shrink, almost on ee terms, from im- 


: ea ye light-heart- 
> t-. 
ed grand-daughter of eighteen. 

It is a sad, and, in some sort, a hu- 
miliating reflection; but there is a 
stage of life from which the step; to 
eternity seems but a short one;—a 
state (although few reach it) which is 
almost a link between the day-light 
and the grave. We constan 


ns in age (particularly women 
Cae the a a &c. * by them,” 
in which they desire to be buried., On 
the other hand, youth has not merely 
a horror of the “ appliances,” and 
concomitants of dissolution, but a ¢er- 
ne inking and averseness from the 
sight even i dotege, or e€x~ 
wi 
notices the dislike which peo 0 a 
ially read apamaaies feel to 
alone with very aged persons ; 4 
a German writer tells us, that he was 
compelled to quit a public vehicle, be- 
cause a somewhat ae fe- 
male h ned, as well as hii » to 
be travelling in it. He describes her 
as ‘* extremely old,—probably more 
than eighty years of age; of unusual 
fected (though in apparent bealch) by 
in apparent : 
an evident decay of mind and facaloys 
and adds, that it is difficult for him 
to describe the sensations which were 
produced by her presence.—‘ It, was 
most,” he says, “ like what one would 
feel, I think, at being left alone with 
per ead pa . I seemed to be near 
some which was not in its proper 
and natural state. A human form sat 
before op yao age already the pro- 
perty o tomb. It was r i 
to dust before my eyes, and T could 
not look on to witness I 
could better have borne 
of a corpse, than of the object 
I am describing ; for death itself is 
quiescent ;—this was death in anima- 
tion.” 
This is a little too German, but 
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there is something in it notwithstand- 





On the occasional nervous misgiv- 
ings of unbelievers, an Italian heretic 
s $,—and to his “* own case in 

int.” 

** IT do not wonder,” he sets out, 
** that ordinary scatter-brained peo- 
ple, who never know their minds upon 
any question, should waver as to the 
truth or falsehood of supernatural 
visitations. Such people, naturally, 
doubt by day-light, and believe as soon 
as it gets dark. But why is it, that 
Z, who wish to believe, and yet can- 
not,—who, for twenty years, have been 
dying to see a ghost, and am sure that 
I shall never see one as long as I live ; 
why is it, that, under certain circum- 
stances, I have been disquieted, when 
the subject has crossed my mind ?” 

Being quartered near Bologna, (he 
served puobably in the army, ) the same 
author meets with a rea/haunted house, 
and makes an experiment whether he 
can convince his nerves as well as his 
understanding. The precise character 
of the spectre whom he is to meet is 
not mentioned ; but he goes to the un- 
tenanted mansion about eleven o'clock 
at night ; the girls admiring his fear- 

; the young men enraged at 
his impudence ; and the old people, 
of both sexes, somewhat displ at 
his presumption !—Afterwards, he de- 
scribes the manner in which he passed 
his time. 

** Of course, I saw nothing. And 
I expected to see nothing, unless that 
some trick would be practised for the 
purpose of alarming me. But my 
night, notwithstanding, was far from 
being a pleasant one. I wished that 
something might appear to me ; and 
yet, I was not at ease. I remained firm, 
solongasI kept my attention fized upon 
the Bestaewe i which I a poe 
but, the moment that the effort was 
relaxed, I became—not alarmed—but 
—uncomfortable. Strange thoughts 
forced themselves, whether I would or 
not, upon my mind ; and, though I 
felt their folly perfectly, yet I could 
not shake them off. I wanted, after 
. sometime, to fasten the door of the 
room in I was sitting ; and I 
found an e aversion come 
over me to rising from my chair. And 
the matter, (what was worse,) at one 
time, seemed to be getting worse every 
moment. I felt as though I should 


lose the full control of my senses. I 
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looked round the room a dozen times, 
and did not care to look the thirteenth. 
I tried to sing, and could not. I took 
up a book, which I had brought with 
me, but could not read three sentences 
together. Then I talked rapidly—any . 
jargon—inwardly—to myself ;—tried 
to count,—to recollect verses,” &c. 

He goes through the affair, in the 
end, with extreme exertion and dis- 
comfort :—‘ And yet, had I been ask- 
ed,” he concludes, “ at the time when 
I felt most distressed,—whether I had 
any thing to apprehend? I should 
have answered, most certainly, (even 
at the time,) that I had not.” 

This man was the victim of a lively 
imagination ; and it is no more won- 
derful that he should have shrunk 
from a peril, which he knew existed 
only in his own fancy, than it would 
be if he had wept at reading a pathetic 
narrative, which he knew to bea fable. 
Besides, there are modes, and degrees 
—and very different degrees, of what 
we call “ belief.” 

It is difficult to dismiss entirely from 
the mind any matter, however appa- 
rently incredible, which has. been po- 
sitively stated as a fact. Juries very 
often find verdicts against the real 
weight of evidence in a case,. because 
it cannot be shewn, to demonstration, 
that some single fact sworn to is a 
falsehood. That becomesadoubt, when 
the point is of life or death, which 
would be no doubt at all, upon a crisis 
less terrific. And, admit but one sha- 
dow of a doubt in the mind of our. 
Italian adventurer, and, at once,—fear 
apart,—you account for half his an- 
xiety. Mere expectation—whether of 
good or evil—will be restless. Hope is 
every jot as great a trembler as alarm. 
A child cries even after it grasps the 
particular object which it has coveted. 
And theman who could not “read three 
sentences,” when he was waiting to 
see whether he should see a ghost, 
would have been as much agitated, 
probably, if he had been waiting to 
see whether he had got the twenty 
thousand pound prize in the Lottery. 

That there is much, too, as regards 
this subject, in the old argument of 
“ nw education,” cannot be <leni- 
ed. "Take notice how, with our nur- 
sery nervousness about apparitions, 
we retain also our ype taste. 

People are fond, (whether they be- 
lieve it or not,) in general, of marvel- 
lous narrative; but, nine times in ten, 
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‘it must be the genuine narrative of the 
‘housemaid, or else it will hardly do. 
-Fairy tales please ; but (in England) 

they do not touch the soul. The Ger- 
man devilry suits us rather better ; but 
even Germany lays the scene too much 
in the mountain and in the mine. In 
England, for a ghost story, we like an 
old garret,—say in Hatton Garden ; 
with plenty of dust, rats, and mice, 
and a cockloft, orso, over ;—and, if a 
man has hanged himself in it, why, so 
much the better. 

But the German terrible, besides 
that it wants this our national locus 
in quo, takes a course commonly that 
the English do not pleasautly fall in 
with. Almost all the northern legends 
set out with a man’s taking the bounty 
money of = — ; so that - a 

well, in the beginning, how he 
Cae be di of in the ok And 
we feel but little interest about a man, 
after he has made a bargain of this sort. 
He is. above (or below) our sphere. 
As “ the gods take care of Cato,” so 
such a man becomes the protegé of the 
nether powers. There is no hope of 
good fortune at all for him ; and very 
little choice as to his fate. He must 
either be damned, as Shakespeare says, 
“ for keeping his word with thedevil ;” 
or lee, be must be damned “ for co- 
zening the devil.” And, even where 
there is (as ha’ sometimes) a sort 
of point sri some plea of usury 
inst the fiend, or coming out of the 
victim under the Insolvent Act, still 
we are not satisfied. There is a cer- 
tain love of equity always present to 
the human mind. True, the contract 
is with the devil; but, we think, that 
even the devil should have his due. 

Thus it is, that Faustus and Don 
Juan both come, dramatically, to the 
same end; but Fausius, upon the Eng- 
lish stage, will never be interesting in 
any shape; while Juan is interesting 

- in every shape, and in every country. 
There is the decided difference, in spi- 
rit, between the two characters. Faus- 
tus may make his bargain under pres- 
sure, 4 still he does make ri i Juan 
never makes any bargain, and, (as we 
think,) would " efoss to make one. 
Fuustus seals his doom wilfully ; Juan 
judges ill. Faustus does not rise, ei- 
ther as to or talent, in our es- 
timation, when he avails himself, and 
with his eyes open, of the assistance 
of the evil ya 3 Juan is all energy, 
all force, and natural power ; and the 
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very step which seals his destruction is 
the triumph of unshaken courage and 
a ie peat ies i hing 
In point act, however, nothi 

does ei i in England like the regular 
Middlesex Ghost ;—with the white 
shroud, and the pale face ; and, if with 
a chain and a long beard, the, more 
agreeable ; and, above all,—he should 
> ym Indeed, it will be ~— ed, 
that your spectre proper, is, ac~ 
pra on naturally taciturn rab A speak- 
ing, in any case, until he is spoken to; 
—even female ghosts do this. And, I 
should say, indeed, that apparitions | 
must be compelled to speak, even when 
accosted ; and not merely permitted to 
do so, as has vulgarly nen Se 
For your spectre, be it re > al- 
ways loses ground the moment “‘ he or 
she” opens “ his or her” mouth. All 
our eminently successful stage ghosts 
have been either totally silent, or have 
discoursed only in monosyllables. The 
Castle Spectre, and the Bleeding Nun, 
always keep the galleries breathless. 
The statue in Don Juan steps —= 
the very marrow of his audiences. But 
Hamlet’s ghost (in spite of the criti- 
cisms in the Spectator,) does now4a- 
days very little ;—one never pa 
sure that he really is a ghost, che 
disappears down the trap. And the - 
only talking ghost I ever met with, at 
all effective, (even in the reading of,) 
is one in a play of Beaumont and Flet- 
cher’s, ( The heuote Progress, ) where 
the master of an inn walks about after 
his death, singing, and seeing that his 
guests are properly attended to. But, 
apart from the feelings and tastes of 
others, to come for a moment to»m) 
own.—Touching the reality (as 


as the amusingness) of spectral appear= 









ances, I altogether, against be- 
ing put down as a scoffer. I havemy 
own personal cause of belief,,and per- 
haps it may seem a 3 but 
that lies entirely me and my 
conscience. I » with Dr 
Johnson, upon the ** com~ 


mon credit,” because I have known 
that ee which John- 
son hi would have . 
People believed, only the other in 
the miraculous conceptiogpt Joana 
Southcott ;—people believed that 
M‘Avoy, of Liverpool, could see wha 
was o'clock with her eyes shut ;—there 
are people who believe that Prince 
Hohenlohe is able to. work miracles ; 
and that Mr Hume is a statesman, and 
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master of finance ;—so a truce to com- 
mon belief, for ever, as an argument. 
Then the antiquity of an opinion (with 
me) will not go much farther than its 
common prevalence ; for there have 
been ancient opinions, and very reve- 
rend ones, which have turned out to be 
mistaken. Other ‘such opinions have 
grown weak, like wine, by over 

ing. Lampridius tells us of Cauls, in 


orators, and pleaders ;—it being be- 
lieved that they imparted such a power 
of persuasion to the wearer as no 
judge or ‘tribunal, or assembly, could 
withstand. But it is well known, at 
‘the present day, that Cau/ls can do no- 
thing but save people from being 
drowned ; and even fact may go 
near to be doubted in another century 
or.two. Then, if neither a 

opinion, nor ancient opinion, wi 
us in.this —_ sil es could I = 
upon any thing in the of testi- 
mony. In the first place, we have had 
no “ testimonies” at all—that is, none 
worth consideration—very lately ; and, 
again, there was testimony, and plenty 
it, to the cures of Cagliostro anid 
Dr Louther' . Besides, I never 
heard a ‘story yet, which (faith set 
) was not capable of solution. 


ther the who saw was mad, 
or , or intoxicated, or he deceived 
‘hi , or he was deceived by others, 


or—and this last explanation is abso- 
lutely a cutting of the gordian knot 
—he lied. There is really more in this 
point, as Canton says, “‘ than good 
people will think.” I was reading over 
all the evidence in the famous Dia- 
mond Necklace case the other day ; 
‘and I found it as impossible, in a great 
‘many statements, to on without 
. that solution, as Hannibal would have 
t, in the Alps, to get on with- 
iegar. Again, I don’t know of 
man, who has seen 
lights were in- 
ts; no thief (be- 
be aetna 
orexperienced Old Bailey counsel, 
-been ‘so visited. I dort think Sir 
William Garrow ever saw a ghost. 
‘These spirits hate cross examination. 
mato prevent all mistakes, or 
or jostlings in my belief, 
‘I hhave made up my mind to believe 


— 
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upon a of my own; and I do 
believe, be it known by these presents 
—I believe—upon the mere probabili- 
ty of the fact! 

‘ And what a heaven—listen ye Pa- 
gans !—does such a faith open to its 
yA an the mind of a man who 
‘believes must be kept so constantly on 
the gui vive/ not a door can bang 
upon its hinges in the dark, nor a cat 
squall in a gutter after twilight, but 
to him it is an object of deep—of vital 
—interest ! the anxiouscuriosity which 
the living feel as to the condition of 
the dead, he (the believer) has hope, 
to say the least, of gratifying. While 
grovelling infidels must content them- 
selves to know the present, he looks 
for intelligence, nay for counsel, as to 
the future. 

Va tout cela, I t I think we 
are almost as much indebted to the 
inventor of a new ghost story, as we 
should be to the man who could :in- 
vent, in cookery, a new dish. And 
there is a world of veracious anecdote 
(too briefly given) in the old writers, 
which a hand that could command 
** the lie:with circumstance,” might, 
in detail, render irresistible. 

What an admirable -tale, for in- 
stance, might be constructed upon the 
legend of the Sunday evening card 
party ; when, three persons being en- 
gaged at whist, a fourth (in black) is 
suddenly added te the company, who 
takes the vacant chair and hand ! 

There is another Sunday eveni 
anecdote, of a party (it was in Italy, 
who were dancing ; and found all at 
once, to their-amazement, that they 
had ¢wo musicians instead of one. This 
intruder’s character was discovered - 
almost immediately, by the shape of 
the foot with which he beat time. 

Pierre Loyer gives a third instance 
of a huge skeleton who suddenly ap- 
peared at a ball ; to the consternation 
of dancers, musicians, and attendants. 
He came out from behind a door, 
where he was seen “ footing it,” for — 


several minutes, to himself ; and gal- 


leped “‘ down the middle,” with pre- 
ternatural strength and velocity.* 

It seems probable to me, however, 
that these three unbidden guests were 
not ghosts properly, or Revenans, but 
incarnations of the fiend in persona. 





* Every soul in the ball-room saw this spectre 


, except one blind fiddler ; so I hope 


his appearance, at least, will be considered as fully “+ accredited.” 
‘ 1 
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So Manlius tells us how four thieves, 
who were in chains, became 
reanimated, went.in rich clothes, 
= visit a gentleman at his own house. 

g strangers, they were invited to 
mee and sat down in form to table ; 
but the momen was said (this 
ordeal, the devil probably ma not 
adverted to) they feil down and be- 
came mere carcases, as before. 

The same incapacity of the evil one 
to resist certain sounds and ceremo- 
nies, was attended in another case with 
more unhappy consequences. A decent 
woman in the Low Countries, who 
practised a little in aon was Tee 


turning home one evening upon the 
back of a demon, after a jollification ; 
when, flying over a:church (about two 


miles high) the chimes happened to 
y the hundredth psalm ; upon which 
he (the demon) dro her imme- 
, and re broke her bones by 
the fi This woman probably owed 
her mischance enti to having 
studied Don Calmet, who decries the 
broomstick, in his work, as a moniure, 
infra dignitatem ; | but witches who take 
my advice will still adhere to the be- 
som. ‘There has been no lady within 
my recollection, (since Mrs Thornton 
rode at York,) who could have mount- 
ed the devil, with any certainty of 
keeping her seat. A broomstick must 
be, I should think (to the prudent 
ery pleasant, easy-going, Lo 
Mayer sort of pad ; and it has this 
peculiar advantage over a demon, that, 
if all Sternhold’ and Hopkins were 
performed in its hearing, the operation, 
as it cannot hear, would be entirely 
ineffective. 

Bodin thinks it possible that some 
spectres have appeared with dishonest 
views ; and puts a case indeed in which 
a ghost becomes little better than a 
swindler. A comes to the bedside of 
B,' and says— I am the ghost of 
your gran nen who died last night ; 
I an in th purgato 3 cause masses to be 

to deliver me ’—this A, all the 

while, being, in fact, no relation at 
all: to B, but A himself a robber 
a three weeks before. This cer- 
tainly, in a court of law, would be ob- 
taining masses under false pretences ; 
but Bodin doubts afterw whether 
thea be really the spirit even 


of A, or whether it is Sues some devil, 

who, for his own purposes, takes the 

robber’s shape. — however, ge-= 
Vou. XIV. 
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r den, 


nerally, on this particular 


Boal, speaking of erin fs 


formed jackass, 
mer ret that the une must 
have been a man in likeness of an 
ass ; while Reginald Scot, noticing the 
suggestion, treats the matter in quite 

ifferent light ; and says that Bodin 
must have been an ass, in the likeness 
of a man. 

Be this, however, as it may, the de- 
vil i so mey (Field) « is attack 
upon the attorney (Field) at S 
was the most uncandid thin ) Mine in te 
world. He went to Field as a client, 
and induced him to take an exorbitant 
fee. Now, besides that the exorbitant 
fee was all in Field’s “ vocation,” the 
thing al is not fairly done. “ 


is like the crimp’s trick of sli 
shilling slyly into a man’s 
stead of putting it, to the 


statute, into his hand. So again in 

Soa ~ the Irishman, dew used to 
roasted potatoes at under 

his pillow. This is taking a man at 

his foibles. - 

A good stomach, by the wa: 

pretty generally to have pr a hope 

to the tempter. William of Malmes- 

bury, who is a great authority in mat~ 

ters of this nature, relates an instance 


of a monk who had like a 
hearty appetite; -_ was V 
to a preparation, I believe, of hot grey 


pease. One day feeling a longing be- 
tween breakfastand dinner,—here pro- 
bably, lay the sin, luncheons, in a 
mon ; being accounted a gluttony,— 
lo! dumame ne tek a beauti- 
ful you , Ww ted a fire in 
the ated nak some ee pease from 
ti mona nnn 

tion ; ‘. 
smoking. Butte der ascend 
time, and lost his bio penaneas 


to boot ; for the 
his hunger until 
went to his su 


the 

whole cremate Up the 
or —* t! for were 
ee by God. for man.” ‘te gem monk 


did aah and not, ( 
pean tnd declared Se 
he had never ~ Fae better 
in his: life. 
"These writer, Willamot Malm. 
relates another story, which 
might make valume—of ewe women 
mother and daughter, who kept an int 
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on a by-road near Rome ; and, when 
a guest arrived, used to turn him into 
an ass, or a goat; and so sell him to 
the next comer for what he would 
fetch. ‘But it has always seemed to 
me that the ass and the goat here are 
parabolical ; although William of Mal- 
mesbury, in his simplicity, has taken 
_ the words in their literal sense. As, 
for example—when a guest arrived at 
this inn, the old woman mude an ass of 
him—which might well be ; and so on 
to the oung one, mutatis mutandis. 

* On the point of outwitting a demon, 
the new German story, built probably 
upon the legend of Lord Lyttleton, is 
the’ best. A student at a German 
University fancies one night, when he 
has been in bed about an hour, and 
certainly has not gone to sleep, that his 
mother comes to his bedside, and 
warns him of his approaching death. 
He was to have died on the third 
night from that on which he saw the 
vision ; and feli ill, (and probably 
would have died)—on the morning of 
the'third day ; the physician, however, 
who was sent for, _ his patient, 
see a powerful opiate draught ; 

slept for eighteen hours ; and, when 
he awoke, it was too late for the ghost 
to keep her word. 

Some demons have been rather 
paegicnly than fraudulently inclined. 
In Switzerland there was such_a one, 
when time was, who passed for a far- 
mer, and was called Maitre Pierre. 
This caitiff made a quantity of pigs 
out of ‘trusses of straw, and taking 
them to market, sold them toa butch- 
er. And the butcher drove them 
—, three parts of the way home, 
until passing through a brook, the 
running water dissolved the spell ; and 
‘the pigs became trusses of straw again. 
‘A er wonder occurs in this case, 


‘when the butcher goes to complain of 
the {He finds Maitre Pierre 
gone to bed inn, and sends the 
‘ehambermaid of the house up stairs to 


‘wake him.” But as the girl lays hold 


of the conjurer’s leg, it comes off in her. 


“hand ; and the same aceident happens 

‘when ‘she touches his head; upon 

which the girl rans down stairs in af- 

t, and the whole family, butcher 

ded, ran up; and Maitre Pierre 

‘4s found walking about the room in 

excellent health and spirits. He re- 

‘funds the money for the pigs ; and, of 
‘eourse, is seen ne more. 

Another rogue, who was a juggler 
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at Magdeburg, shewed a horse that 
could read, and so forth, for money. 
But one day, his audience being small- 
er than usual, he declared that he 
would entertain such people as the 
Prussians no longer. And then throw- 
ing the bridle of his horse loose into 
the air, the horse leapt up after it. 
And the conjurer laid hold»of the 
horse’s tail and went up; and the con-~ 
jurer’s wife laid hold of the conjurer’s 
tail and went up; and the conjurer’s 
wife’s maid laid hold of the conjurer’s 
wife’s tail and went up; and so they 
all went up together. Whence the 
vulgar saying—‘‘ To go to heaven in 
a string ;” improperly supposed to 
have been first spoken of, and concern- 
ing the penitent hanged. 

It is really amazing how anybody 
can deny themselves the pleasure of 
believing such strange facts as these ; 
and especially the following. . 

Ant over-affection for his profession 
or calling in this world, may tend to 
make a person unquiet in the next.— 
One Christopher Murcig, an apothe- 
cary’s-assistant at Crossten, in Silesia, 
died on the 14th of March, 1660, and 
was buried on the 15th. But, on the 
16th, he was seen again, in his place, 
behind the counter, weighing gs, 
and pounding, with an immense noise, 
in the mortar. The horror of the new 
shopman, at the sight of this coadju- 
tor, may easily be imagined ; but, 
when the clock struck ten, (for this 
was in the morning,) the apparition 
took the new-comer’s cloak and hat 
from a nail, and went forth, as he had 
‘been used to do at that hour, to visit 
the patients. It was afterwards found 
that he called upon several sick per- 
sons in the town; and burned one 
man’s wrist, in feeling his pulse, so 
that the mark of his thumb and fin- 
ger remains to this day. 

Some accounts there be, extant, and 
very extraordinary ones too, of ap- 
parent good conduct by devils, -in 
their visits upon this earth. Giraldus— 
Cambrensis tells of one fiend who act- 
ed with great propriety for some time 
asa gentleman’s butler. He was ac- 


-counted to have the best hand at stir- 
‘ring a fire of any servant in the house- 
‘hold ; and: it was observed, after he 


was gone, that he had always snuffed 
the candle with his fingers. 

Another demon (according to the 
same author) took orders, and became 
aclergyman! This certainly does, at 
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first sight, seem very strange indeed ; 
but yet it derives some support from 
pe ne anecdote told by Jean Eveque, 
a’ Asie.’ There is the proverb, too, 
moreover, as to the devil’s building 
beside the church ; a = = 
might augur, that he wo 
get into it if he could. j 
As the legend showever, this 
fiend sono noe i a —_ 
propriety in his profession ; and his rea 
pe oe vase discovered only by a sli 
in conversation. Talking one day wit 
a gentleman upon subjects in ancient 
i » some act or other was canvass- 
ed about»the time of Pontius Pilate ; 
when his reverence enforced his state- 
ment: of the matter, by saying, ‘‘ The 
thing was so; for J saw it.” Upon 
which, concludes the: historian, ‘‘ he 
- blushed exceedi » and vanished.” 
Both these last devils, no doubt, were 


of the genus called Blue Devils ; and, 
from bl of the latter, the 
hrase, “to blush blue,” may proba- 


bly have been derived. Or perhaps, in- 
deed, they might not have been devils 
at all; but merely different incarna- 
tions of the wandering Jew ; whose ha- 
bit of changing his shape, from time to 
_ time, is‘notorious ; and who has been 
detected more than once, like the fiend- 
parson, by the over-strength of his me- 


. There is another demon, too, on re- 
cord, besides the butler, who desired 
to be a servant ; and he haunted the 
kitchen of a certain Bishop of Saxony, 
in human shape. This fiend assisted 
very. commonly in the culinary ar- 
rangements ; and is said to have been 
the first inventor.of the ‘ devil’d bis- 
euits.” Ti? 
If such be the fact, however, ! should 
opine that the discovery was accident- 
and that his fiendship came rather 
with a hope to learn cuisine, than with 
the power of instructing in it. Be- 
cause, if the proverb as to the devil’s 
— cooks (peculiarly) should be 
deemed equivocal, we have it in evi- 
dence, twenty times over, that the in- 
fernal “‘ roast and boiled” is not what 
it should be. Paul Grilland speaks of 
a man whose wife was a witch ; and 
who went out with her one night (p 
the chimney!) to a banquet. Thi 
witness stated distinctly, that he found 
a magnificent collation set out ; but that 
everything was very ill drest indeed ; 
and that, above all, there was no salt 
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upon the table. The event proves, 
that the man could not be mistaken 
upon this point ; because he mention- 
ed the fact once or twice to an Incubus 
who stood behind his chair ; and,:at 
last, ing out of patience, he cried 
aloud, “‘ Good God ! will nobody bring 
any salt?” Upon which (as usualiin 
such cases) the table flew away.. He 
has need, however, o’ a lang:spoon, (as 
the Seottish proverb says,) wha sups 
kail wi’ the deil. This apprentice, or 
whatever he was, at the Bishop’s,: be- 
haved very well for some time ; but, at 
length, quarrelling with one of the kit- 
chen lads, he took a private opportu- 
nity, tore him to pieces, and: cooked 
him (most likely, for practice.) After 
which, he veers so mischievous, that 
it was found necessary to 

ainst him by exorcism ; and there:is- 
a long account of his being caught with 
a great deal of trouble ; and eventual- 
ee for an uncertain term, in a:well 

pping- pan. diise 

These goblin domestics, indeed, were 
oa in the end, ill to deal with, 

or their masters, as well as theirfel- 
low-servants. A Spanish gentleman 
had one, whose business it was to'clean 
a favourite horse; and the rogue, be- 
ing idle and negligent, was.chid occa 
sionally for not we ing the.ani- 
mal. But mark what followed. Get- 
ting tired of repeated jobations; the 
mischievous imp one day carried.the 
horse up to the top. of a high tower; 
and there left him, with his head 
thrust out of a window. The i 
returning home, was ised to hear 
his favourite neigh to him from:so 
strange a situation ; but the demon had 
disappeared, and the horse never could 
be got down any more. 

All servants, in fact, who take no 
wages, are apt to be both careless and 
— 3 and the sot, eee 
for hi tongue, I not 
worth Firing, In the affair of the de- 
mon of Mascon, a jeer of his is actual- 
ly recorded.—Some person—I believe, 
vaul of worshi ing him rather 
a weak question, with a view to exer- 
cise him, he answered, “I heard long 
ee 0 Oe 
sure of it.” And, ther e - 
ed, or e Greek, or comenitiodaiine 
other affront against the man, like 
an uncourteous fiend as he was. 

But I might go on, almost for ever, 
with strange legends and instances out 
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of the thousand and one volumes, in 
all which have been written 
upon ing subject ; and not 
meddle then with e horde of divines 


and ysicians who have touched 
the 1, en , either in the 
way of iple or illustration.— 
There is the impressive story of the 


Italian soldier, who gave his money in 
charge at night to his host ; which the 
host, in the morning, denying, and he 
i upon, he was cast into prison 
a thief.— What can be more exem- 

than the man in the black cap 
sits under the Judge, upon the 
ial for the soldier's life ; and when 
i swears he wishes “ the 
may him if ever he had the 
money,” seizes the self-forfeited trai- 
tor, and bursts through the roof of the 
court with him? Or what a tale might 
be formed upon the legend of Saint 
Gregory of Nice, who describes the 
spectres and demons, in a city infected 
with the , walking about in 
broad day-light—as though growing 
insolent upon the prospects before 
them ?—Jean Eveque states a similar 


FEtES 


3 


fact ; but, in hiscase, the fiends went 
about in the shape of ecclesiastics. > 
Imagine a man ing for a confessor, 
and a devil making his bow ! 4 
Then there are the histories, out of 
number, of ighted by ima- 


persons 

mae cag ich lose their 
» if we give up the existence of 
spectres in reality. There is that bril- 
liant idea of the who sees a female 
at the foot of her bed—she recoils— 
but the phantom distinctly moves, and 
extends its arm towards her. The lady 
is oo a strange house; and 
sees in a looking-glass, which 
is framed in the wainscot of the room. 
Or there is the still more entertaining 
adventure of the ape who puts on the 
coeffure of a deceased Duchess, and 
One, 2 the total rout of 

whole household, who believe that 
their late mistress is come back. And 
what a delicious idea is that about the 

: at Lisle, in 1640 ; in 
which one Antionette Bourignon be- 
ing the mistress, all the young ladies, 


iT 
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discovered to be witches! Some of 
these girls, says the relater, were very 
young ; and they confessed ‘‘ many 
8 things.” 


And, for myself, my mind is made 
up, as I have said, to believing all these 
things without any reason ; not mere- 
ly because I never found anybody yet 
who could give a satisfactory reason for 
his belief ; but also because most of the 
writers who explain feats of sorcery, 
seem to me to make them ten times 
more incredible than they were made 
by the sorcerers themselves. Thomas 
Ady, for instance, a writer upon witch- 
craft, of the year 1656, after exposing 
the monstrous frauds of pretended con- 
jurors and wizards, shews the manner 
in which their a miraculous 
feats are accomplished, and adds full 
directions for doing the same, ‘‘ with- 
out harm or danger.” Ady’s first re- 
cipe for conjuring (ex uno disce, &c.) 
is not amiss. ‘‘ Take wref’s hair,” 
he says, “ and put it in your pocket ; 
and it will make mad bulls, and every 
other kind of cattle, run away from 
ou 5 az 

No; there would be no getting on, 
by halves, in this way. For a conju- 
rer to give up the devil, is like a rope- 
dancer's giving up his pole. And, for 
resigning all these beautiful and en- 
tertaining truths, toa man of any spi- 
rit, the thing would be impossible. 
The hunter looks, with an evil eye, 
upon enclosure bills and increased po- 
pulation ; for these are circumstances 
which thin his game, and narrow his 
field of action ; and the child of ro- 
mance looks back with regret to those 
wild beliefs and superstitions of which 
the progress of science and education 
has deprived him. Fodoré, a French 
writer, complains, in a fanciful trea- 
tise, of the naturalist Reamur, for ha- 
ving discovered that ants do not eatin 
the winter. ‘“ For, by undeceiving 
mankind,” says he, ‘ as to the provi- 
dence of these little creatures, Mr 
Reamur has deprived poets of a beau- 
tiful moral illustration.” 
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Yes——-Wilberforce has set the Blacks to righ’ 


ts, 


Yet much remains: why don’t he bind the Whites ? 


Ir is now, in our opinion, sufficient- 
ly evident that this great question is 
once again to be forced in some shape 
or other upon Parliament, in the course 
of the ensuing session. The Clark- 
sons, &c. are publishing new pam- 

hlets with old contents, And Mr 
rougham, in a euloge on some of 
these productions in the last Edin- 
burgh Review, talks openly of the 
“* delusive” conduct of the minis 
in the matter of the Buxton debate. 
Mr Brougham was present at that de- 
bate, and he made one of the unani- 
mous house which accepted Mr Can- 
ning’s resolutions: but a few months 
have passed, and this eminent states- 
man has had such opportunities of ex- 
amining the whole affair candidly and 
completely during the interval, that 
he has been enabled to make up his 
great mind, that he was one of a House 
of Commons that suffered Ives 
to be juggled by Mr Canning, in May 
last. Societies on societies, meanwhile, 
and associations upon associations, and 
subscriptions on ar sem are 
springing and spreading everywhere, 
and embryo — begin already to 
stir and quicken. Liverpool, the en- 
lightened city of Liverpool, in former 
days the great mart and mainspring 
of the slave trade, the last that clung 
to that traffic, the one only place that 
for a season Rachel-like lamented, and 
would. not be comforted because it 
was not—this very Liv l, takes 
the lead in supporting the wildest 
measures of those, whom for thirty 
she execrated as her most relent 
enemies. Blessed change! Salu- 
tary transformation ! The slave trade 
of Liverpool was—the Indian free 
trade of Liverpool is—The days of 
the ultra-antiabolition spirit of Liver- 
—— gone by—the re of oe 

tra-mitigation spirit of Liv 
has dewnetl ead grows. We live in 
beautiful times ! 

The article in the Edinburgh Re- 


Don Juan, Canto XII. 


view is well, and on the whole temper- 
ately Sepa 0 ny admit freely : 
because, whatever o people 
we entertain a high Anes ng + 
cae talents, and are always 
atified when we find him abstaining 
rom that coarse and virulent strain of 
language, which is one of the sins that 
most easily beset him, and which has 
indeed done more to degrade him in 
the general eye, than many of his more 
serious offences.. When we have said 
this, however, we are afraid we have 
exhausted praise. The article con-~ 
tains no new Facts of the smallest 
importance, and exhibits no felicitous 
application of intellect to the expo- 
sition of obscure or controverted rruTH. 
It is a mere string of old common- 
places, ee my oenntee, 
interspersed with a few specimens 
glaring, and we can scarcely believe, 


involuntary misrepresentation, both as 
to facts and as te principles-—of hich 
more, in the sequel. - 

In the meantime, it is our intention 


to direct our own readers’ attention 
both to the true facts and the true 
principles, onthe consideration of which 
this case must be j We shall 
have, after a fair and full examination 
of both, no difficulty in bringing home 
the guilt of flagrant and systematic 
deviation from, and suppression of, 
FACTS, to those who were beaten in the 
Buxton debate, and, we think, about 
as little in shewing that ai/ the three 
parties who were represented im that 
discomfited knot, are chargeable, ei- 
ther with a total blindness to the true 
principles of reason,-asappli to the 
uestion before us, or with the worse 
ault of pretending such blindness, for 
the purpose of diverting suspicion from 
the glances of a penetrati vadi 
and most unscrupulous 
The of the debate above men- 
tioned, published by the Mitigation . 


Society, and enri: with the pre 
enh counties of that bodys as 





* See a paper in this Magazine, No LXXXI.—for October last. 
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~ been already more than once spoken 
. Of by us. It is, in fact, the most im- 
portant publication, in every point of 
view, to which the present controversy 
has yet given rise. It is here that we 
can consider at leisure, the ex 
sentiments of all parties—it is here 
that we can compare the conflictin 
statements, and ce the yom 
arguments, of the leaders; and it is 
herealso, unless we be very greatly mis- 
taken, that we can most clearly detect 
a se oar pres ich the 
humbler tools of. one side are at least 
suffered to back the open warfare of 
its chiefs. Before a new debate occurs, 
it were well that the old one should 
be thoroughly sifted and understood. 
The Edinburgh Reviewer distinctly 
charges the ministers with having con- 
ducted themselves on this occasion 
like hypocrites and knaves—we at 
least know not what.other meani 
ean be given to the epithet ‘ delusive 
already quoted from this performance. 
The is at one, — = 
venture to , that it wi 
effectually ae a in the proper 
. But we, in the meantime, 
take the liberty to reverse the 
situation of the parties, and placing 
the mitigators themselves at the bar, 
see what answer they can make to cer- 
tain of the very same charac- 
ter, which every attentive and candid 
reader of the volume in question must 
have in some measure anticipated. 

Our general assertion is simply this : 
The speakers on Mr Buxton’s side are 

with many mistatements as 

to matters of fact, and the mitigation 
commentators still more grievously so. 
In proving this, we at least do 
some good ; for we shall teach these 
persons to be more cautious the next 
time come before the senate and 
the public: we shall probably have 
shorter speeches, and less triumphant 
annotations cura variorum. Some ob- 
stacles, at all events, will be brushed 
away from the threshold, and the ri- 
val champions will both come with 
ieee ae ee 
a ear their eyes, 

in case they should be tem to 
think of bringing any but the right 

with them. 

A word or two more, however, in 
limine.. It.is really very annoying to 
see the extent to which the abuse of 
words and phrases has been carried in 
the whole of this matter. Why, for 
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example, should we be compelled to 
talk of the Society for the Mitigation of 
West Indian Slavery? The Society for 
the Mitigation of the Mitre, or the So- 
ciety for the Mitigation of the Duties on 
East Indian Sugar, would be far nearer 
the truth. Mr Buxton’s far-famed 
motion about the slaves was made on 
the 15th of May last ; Mr Whitmore’s 
motion about the sugar followed on the 
23d day of thesame month. Thesame 
people—certainly the same influence— 
figured on both occasions. Mr Wil- 
berforee was one of the great men on 
both. What have the avowed ob- 
jects and views of Mr Wilberforce to 
do with the question about the duties 
on sugar?—These gentlemen are so 
confident of support from their own 
set, and from the gaping multitudes 
whom their sweet words command and 
stultify, and so certain, at the same 
time, that they are not to be bearded, 
as to the truth and essence of all their 
schemes, by any person, far less any 
party whatever in Parliament, that it 
is not wonderful they should venture 
much. And yet—if anybody had pre- 
dicted a year before, that the next 
motion about West Indian slavery 
would be made in the same week witha 
motion about East Indian sugar, people 
in general would have utterly disbelie- 
ved it.—** No,” it would have been said, 
“ that will, to be sure, be in their 
minds ; but you are going too far now. 
They are not quite so regardless of ap- 
pearances ; religious as they are, they 
are a little more wise in their genera- 
tion, notwithstanding, than you seem 
to give them ‘credit for.”—Probably no 
answer would have been made to this ; 
and yet the event has shewn itself. 
Say what people may, these men are 
not to be altogether despised. The 
very audacity of their proceedings half 
redeems their folly. This open and 
thorough-going reliance upon the gul- 
libility of John Bull, shews an inti- 
mate and even intense acquaintance 
with the assailable points of the na- 


tional character. There are two quack- 


ish ways of doing things; the con- 
ciliatory, that is, the pluckless method, 
of late too often ted by those who 


ht to be most above it; and the 
bold brazen method—the method cf 
the Bishes, the Burgesses, and the 
Buxtons. This last has been adopted, 
and with much success, by the Socie- 
ty for the Mitigation of the Duties on 
They were re- 


East Indian Sugar. 
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solved to have their two debates—there 
were two strings to their one bow, and 
be must have them. They had them 

; and they had the assurance to do 
the thing at See a — not bd 
time in pumping for ies. The 
did wher they wees Pailyed to do at 
once. The moment the one string was 
snapt, the other was fitted on, and 
tightened for the discharge. . All this 
was as it should have been. Fas est ab 
hoste doceri. Would the real friends 
of England and of the negroes, had the 
wit or the courage to act upon the 
same principle now and then! If it 
were but for the sake of variety, the 
experiment is worth their trying—and 
at any rate it is but a little variety in 
quacking. 

Since we are talking of the audacity 
of these agitators, we may as well ex- 
hibit one more specimen of this great 

uality of their logic ere we go far- 

er. Mr Clarkson shrewdly and sa- 
gaciously illustrates the sin and horror 
of West Indian bondage, by askin 
how an EnGLisH GENTLEMAN woul 
like to be made a slave of at Algiers 
or Tripoli—and whether, if this Eng- 
lish gentleman had a wife and a family 
of daughters. to partake his enslaved 
condition there, this would have any 
other -effect than that of greatly in- 
creasing his misery ?>—And why, says 
he, why not talk of an ENGLISH GEN- 
TLEMAN, since there have been in- 
stances of AFRICAN PRINCES carried 
off, and enslaved >—This passage is 
triumphantly quoted by the author of 
the Critique on Clarkson’s Pamphlet, 
in the last Number of the Edinburgh 
Review. 

The argument is assuredly one that 
comes home to our business and our 
bosoms. An English gentleman, a 
member of the Society of Friends, or 
of the House of Commons, or, at any 
rate, we shall say of the Mitigation 
Society, is neg out of his bed in 
London, and finds himself, after a 
brief voyage, stript to the skin, and 
labouring beneath a brazen sun in the 
field of some Bey of Morocco. His 
wife and daughters, torn from their pi- 
ano-fortes, their Sunday-schools, their 
little tea-parties, and the weekly luxury 
of Mr Edward Irving, or Mr Rowland 
Hill—torn from the arms of their na- 
tural protectors and from the hope of 
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.a decent establishment, are compelled 
to figure in the haram of some: great 
Plenipotentiary ; or, if their personal 
charms find no favour in his eyes, to 
spin hemp, and carry pails of water, 
beneath the sway of Hassan the chief 
of the black eunuchs. The pi is ~ 
pregnant with the most appalling hors 
rors ! Marie Antoinette in the Temple, 
or even in the Conciergerie, was no- 
thing to this—and yet it seems, muta- 
to nomine, de te fabula narratur.—Y ou, 
the English gentleman, can have no 
right to shudder—for African princes 
have been dealt with after the same 
fashion in Barbadoes. 
We might “ deny the butler 
the coach-horse”—we might deny the 
*¢ African prince” —but let it be' so for 
the moment. What earthly relation 
is there between an African. prince and 
an English gentleman? In what does 
the misery of a new-made slave con~ 
sist ?—Is it not in his being carried 
from a good state of existence into a 
bad one, and in being subjected to the 
caprice of another, instead of enjoyi 
the free command of his own motions 
The better his previous condition was, 
will not his present one be the worse 
to endure? And is it not obvious, that 
if any one thing be more likely than 
all besides to embitter his reflections, 
it will be the discovery, (should such 
be forced upon him,) that the human 
being, to whose power he is subjected, - 
stands in reality lower, everyway lower, 
in the scale of humanity, than’ him- 
self? These are questions which we 
apprehend the worthy Mr Clarkson 
himself will have no hesitation about 
answering in the affirmative. And what 
is the consequence >—We believe we 
might almost save ourselves the trouble 
of saying a word about it. 
Who is an African prince, and what 
is it that he has to lose? If he.be a 
sovereign prince, (which, of , course, 
Mr Clarkson would consider as the se- 
verest case of all,) what manner. of 
— he? Is se not some ferocious 
rutal savage, the oppressor of some 
benighted ‘aa meet, abhesaalile horde 
of savages? Is he not a creature who 
amuses himself every day with cutting 
off human heads—and that sometimes 
with his own royal hand ?* Are not 
all the festivals of his reign so many ° 
solemn exhibitions of everything. that 





* See Macleod’s Africa, passim. 








poured out like water? Are not his 
children shut up like wild colts >—Are 
not his uncles—his brothers, seared in 
the eye—branded on the cheek — 
maimed—mutilated—murdered every 
day, amidst the grim applause of the 
more plebeian victims that await the 
brand or the hatchet of the next whim 
of this crowned brute? Are not his 
walls and his floors paved with Afri- 
can skulls? Are not his reins, if he 
has a horse, strung with African ears, 
noses, and viler trophies? Does any 
man dare to deny that such is the'state 
of things in those African districts 
from which the immense majority of 
slaves have at all periods been abstract- 
ed? Does any man dare to deny, that 
their princes were, and are the chief 
patrons of all the enormities of that 
slave trade, which ceased to appear the 
extreme of horror, only because it 
could not be contemplated otherwise 
than with them in its foreground? Does 
any man dare to deny that which has 
been asserted by so many witnesses of 
the most unimpeachable veracity, that 
half these African princes would at this 
moment give even their own ears to 
see the slave trade re-established among 
them in all its pristine vigour >—or 


doubt, in ition to the celebrated 
taunt of e Ephraim himself, that 
for the want of that method of dispo- 


sing of their prisoners of war and their 
victims of caprice, the banks of those 
unexplored and melancholy rivers are 
bathed at this hour in a deeper deluge 
of this African blood ? 

Hear for a moment Mr Macleod, 
(in his Account of the African Prince 
ef Dahomy :) 

“ In order to water with their blood the 

ee por b king’s ee L sup- 

servants of various descrip- 
le in the other world, a number of hu- 
- Maan victims are yearly sacrificed in solemn 
form ; and this carnival is the period at 
which. these shocking rites are publicly 


performed. 

*¢ Scaffolds are erected outside the palace 
wall, anda space fenced in round them. 
On these the king, with the white strangers 
who think to attend, are seated, and 


.the ministers of state are also present in the 
space beneath. Into this field of blood the 
victims are brought in succession, with their 
arms pinioned ; and a Fetisheer, laying his 
hand on the devoted head, pronounces a 
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mystical words, when another man 


few 
standing behind with a large scimitar, se« 
vers the sufferer’s head from his body, ge- 
nerally at a single blow, and each repetition 
of this act is proclaimed by loud shouts of 
applause from the surrounding multitude, 
who affect to be highly delighted with the 
power and magnificence of their eee 

% His bards, or laureats, join also at thi 
time, in bawling out his strong names (their 
term for titles of honour) and sing songs 
in his praise. Thesescenes are likewise en- 
livened by a number of people en in 
a savage dance around the scaffolds : id 
the foot of one of those performers slip, it 
is considered an ili omen ; the unfortunate 
figurante is taken out of the ring, and his 
head instantly struck off, whilst the dance 
continues without interruption, as if nothing 
unusual had occurred. 

*¢ The people thus sacrificed, are gene- 
rally prisoners of war, whom the king of- 
ten puts aside for this purpose, several 
months previous to the celebration of his 
horrid festival ; should there be any lack of 
these, the number is made up from the most 
convenient of his own subjects. There are 
years in whichthey have singie, andothers in 
which they have double customs. One of 
the latter occurred when I was there, and 
an enormous number (several hundreds) 
were said to have fallen. But the amount, 
agen 5 was considerably exaggerated ; 

‘or, as Mr Abson had dispensed with view- 
ing this part of the ceremony, he could on- 
ly judge from the report of those who were 
anxious to magnify the grandeur of their 
king, and Mr James, who, three different 
years, took the trouble to count the victims, 
never reckoned more than sixty-five, on any 
one occasion. 

‘* Their bodies are either thrown out in- 
to the fields to be devoured by vultures and 
wild beasts, or hung by the heels in a mu- 
tilated state, upon the surrounding trees, a 
practice exceedingly offensive in so hot a 
climate. The heads are piled up in a heap, 
for the time, and afterwards disposed of in 
decorating the walls of the royal simbomies, 
or palaces, some of which are two miles in 
circumference, and often require a renewal 
and repair of these ornaments. 


‘¢ Adahoonza, after a successful attack 
upon Badagry, having a great number of 
victims to sacrifice, ordered their heads to 
be applied to this purpose. Mr Abson, in 
his account, says, *the person to whom 
the management of this business had been 
committed, baving neglected to make a pro- 
per calculation of his materials, had pro- 
ceeded too far with his work, when he found 
that there would not be a sufficient number 
of skulls to adorn the whole palace; he 
therefore requested permission to begin the 
work anew, that he might, by placing them 
farther apart, complete the design in a re- 
gular mannér. But the king would by no 

5 
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means give his consent to this ob- 
serving, ‘ that he would soon a suffici- 
ent number of Badagry heads to render 
the perfectly uniform,’.and learning 
that a hundred and twenty-seven were. re- 
quired to complete this embellishment, he 
ordered that number of the captives to be 
Revegh’ forth, and slaughtered in cold 
“Messrs Norris and Abson, ~~ 
juent opportunity of visiti e bed- 
par of Bossa Ahadee, fount the pas- 
leading to it paved with human skulls. 
They were those of his more distinguished 
adversaries captured at different times, and 
2 oll eypents * that a mg 

i enjoy savage got cation 
pm a on the,heads of his enemies.’ 
The top of the little wall which surround- 
ed this detached a ent, was adorned 
likewise with their jaw-bones. What- 
ever may have been the frailties of Ahadee 
and his successors, it would seem from all 
this that the dread of ghosts and hobgob- 
lins formed no part of their characters. 

.' From Mr Abson, who had lived thirty- 
seven years in this country, the greater-part 
of which he had been governor of William’s 
Fort, the African Company’s chief settle- 
ment in this quarter, and who, ex-officio, 
attended at the celebration of these annual 
Sestivities, I had many relations of the bar- 
barous acts which he witnessed. 

*¢ The immolation of victims is not con- 
fined to this particular period, for at any 


time should it be necessary to send an ac-. 


count to his forefathers of any remarkable 
event, the king dispatches a courier to the 
shades, by delivering his message to who- 
ever may happen to be near him, and then 

ing his head to be chopped off imme- 
diately ; and it has not unfrequently hap- 
cepal dosing Se. puvan eta. de op 
something new has occurred to the king’s 
mind, another messenger (as Mr Canning 
very justly observed, like the postscript of 
a letter) has instantly followed on the same 
coemd perhaps in itself of the most trivial 


*¢ It is considered an honour where his 
majesty personally condescends to become 
the executioner, in these cases; an office 
in which the present king prides himself in 
being very expert. The governor was pre- 
. sent on one occasion, when a poor fellow, 

whose fear of death out-weighing the sense 

< o poner cpanel on him, on being 

ired by the to carry some message 

to his father, Sisuitthy isdhazed on his Knees, 

that he was unacquainted with the way ; on 

which the tyrant vociferated ‘ I’ll shew you 

the way,’ and, ‘with one blow, made his head 

many yards from his body, highly in- 

‘ there should have been the 
least expression of reluctance. 

“* The performance of the annual sacri- 
fices is considered a duty so sacred, that no 

Vor. XIV. 
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allurement in the way of gain—no addi- 
fer for slayes,—will induce THE KING to 
spare even a single victim of the establish- 
ed number; he is equally inexorable 
‘with respect to the chiefs of his enemies, 
who are never, on any aecount, permitted 
to live if they fall into his hands. 

‘* I had once occasion to witness a very 
marked instance of this vindictive and un- 
relenting spirit. In a warlike excursion to- 
wards the Mahee, or Ashantee borders, an 
enemy’s town was surprised, and a 
ee 

or made prisoners; ‘but ial care 
Ssan-tuheensths the end ebedia prince of 
that district should be sent t> 4.bomey, and 
that every branch of his {amily should, if 
possible, be exterminated ; for it was one 
which had often given the Dahomian for- 
ces a great deal of trouble. A merciless 
massacre of these individuals therefore took 
place, in obedience to strict injunctions to 
that effect ; and, it was believed, that not 
one of the breed was left alive. 

‘© A youth, however, about seventeen 
years of age, one of the sons of the obnoxi- 
ous prince, had managed to conceal his 
real quality, and not being pointed out, 
succeeded in passing among the crowd of 
prisoners to the Dahomian capital, where, 
after selecting that proportion ne- 
cessary for the ensuing sacrifices, 
tors sent the remainder to Grigwee, to 
sold at the factories. This young man 
hap’ to be by me, and he 
lived thenceforth in the fort, in a sort of ge- 
neral rendezvous or trunk, as it is called, 
for those belonging to that department. 

‘* In a very short time after this trans. 
action, it somehow transpired at Abomey, 
that there yet lived this remnant of the 
enemy’s family ; and in order to trace him 


out (for the scent had, in some been 
lost, not knowing whether he been dis- 
posed of to the ish, French, or Por- 


tuguese, or whether he was not actually 
embarked,) the king fell upon a scheme, 
which strongly displays that species of cun- 
ning and artifice so often observed among 
sava 

-** Some of his Halfheads (who may very 
appropriately be termed his mes- 
sengers, in contradistinction to the immor- 
tals sent to the shades,) arrived one i 
at the fort, and with the Coke, (a stern 
hard-hearted villain) who, in the absence of 
the Ya » was the next Caboceer, de- 
manded ittance in the king’s name,’ 
prostratin themselves as usual, and cover- 
ing their heads with dust. On entering, 
they proceeded immediately to that 
where the slaves were, and repeated the ce. 
remony of kissing the ground before they — 
spoke the king’s word, that is to say, de- 
livered his message. The Coke then made 
a long harangue, ‘rer eees was 

4 
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to the king’s regret that animo- 

have so long existed between 
mt eee ar ep pega oe = Nee 
had iled, and to express his sor- 
solr ter tie te of a family which had suf- 
fered from his displeasure, through false 
accounts and misrepresentations. For this 
reason he was now most anxious to make 
every reparation in his power to a son yet re- 
maining of that prince, and would readily 
re-establish him in the rank and possessions 
of his father, could he only find him out. 
Completely du this wile, the unsus- 
pecting lad craltingdy exclaimed ‘ I am 
the son of the prince!’ Then, replied the 
Coke, with a hellish joy at having succeed- 
ed in his object, ‘ you are just the person 
‘we want;’ u which these Halfheads 
seized him, and began to bind his hands. 
Finding by this time the real state of the 
case, which at first it was impossible to 
comprehend, I strongly protested against 
their seizing a slave whom I had regularly 
purchased, and complained loudly of the 
“insult offered to the Benepinyts Fort—but 
all in vain. I then earnestly entreated them 
to offer the king his own pricy or selection 
of goods, and to beg, as a favour to me, that 
he might be spared, strongly urging the 
plea also, that when once embarked, he 
would be as free from every apprehensions 

ing him as if he had killed him. 

_“ The Coke coolly replied, that I need 
give myself no farther trouble to make } a 
posals, for he dared not repeat one of them 
to the king ; and I was at last, after an ia- 
effectual struggle, compelled to witness, 


with the most painful emotion, this ill-fated 
youth d off in a state of the gloomi- 
est despair :—a despair rendered more dis- 


mal from the fallacious glimpse of return- 
a by which he had been so cru- 

% He was immediately hurried away, 
and murdered, to glut the vengeance of this 
pitiless and sanguinary barbarian.” 

Let it not be dreamt for a single 
moment, that we are either writing or 
quoting with the view of defending 
either the slave trade or slavery. Far 
from us be such abomination. But 
the question which awaits the decision 
of the English Parliament, or, more 
properly, of England, is perhaps the 
most delicate that ever engaged the 
attention of a great nation ; and it is 
not fit that the public mind should, 
ere the moment comes, be familiarized 
exclusively with one side of the affair. 
It is very easy to talk with the most 
hypochondriacal of poets about “ find 
ing our brother guilty of a skin unlike 


our own”—it is very easy to talk with 
this good Quaker about an English 
gentleman, and his wife and daughters, 
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made slaves of at Algiers ; but this is 
not the way to come at the truth of 
the case. We must remember not only 
who we are—God knows, that consi- 
deration involves enough of reflection ! 
—but also who and what they are 
about whose feelings we are harangued, 
There 18 some other difference besides 
that of the skin ; and however bad a . 
thing slavery may be in itself, and 
however wrong it may have been in 
free-born Britons ever to have done 
anything that tended to procreate 
slavery, it still is true, that, giving to 
the word slavery any meaning it has 
as yet borne, no British hand was ever 
yet the instrument of turning any one 
African intoa slave. Unless, indeed, 
it should be so, that some reigning 
African Prince has been kidnapped for 
or by us ; and then, to be sure, a hu 
man being has been most unjustifiably 
drawn from a sphere of most exquisite, 
as well as most legitimate enjoyment 
—which, may Heaven forgive ! 

The true state of the matter is this: 
—The far greater part of the rich and 
extensive Continent of Africa has been, 
from the earliest period, possessed by 
negroes. From the earliest period, there 
can be no doubt whatever, that the 
poues of this race have uniformly 
ived as savages and as slaves. We 
know of no age in which they were not 
slaves at home; and we know of no 

e in which they did not sell each 
other for slaves, to whoever would buy 
them. The negro inhabiting his own 
hut, has always known that his head 
might be cut off next hour, at the ca- 
_ of his negro tyrant. The negro 

ollowing the standard of his negro 
rince into war, never did so bea ay 
ing the most perfect knowledge, 
that if he were on prisoner as 
negro enemy, the best hope he could 
nourish, was that of being sold for a 
slave. These are indisputable, and 
indeed indisputed, facts. And accord- 
ingly the feelings and manners, the 
whole souls and beings, of negroes, have 
ever been imbued with the sense of 
degradation ; and their whole charac- 
ter has teemed from time immemorial, 
and teems now, with all the vices to 
which the most intense mixture of 
cowardice and ferocity can give birth. 
Their princes haye p “ano been des- 
pots ;.and that in a sense to which no 
word in any language not African can 
do adequate justice. Their women 
have always been the most degraded of 
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slaves—their women have always been 
loaded-with Hn severest — their 
husbandry, ‘asit‘is, and has been 
their intellect has’ stood. still for 
many thousand years ; and has, up to 
this moment, done absolutely no- 
THING—their superstitions are the 
most foul—their whole ideas are the 
most degraded—their manners are the 
most brutal—their enjoyments the 
most base of which human nature has 
ever furnished any specimen. And 
now mark this :— ughout by far 
greater part of these horrible ages, 


they 
in any shape whatever, on their own 
soil, by people of any other race 
but their own. Their degradation 
has been their own ; and in spite of 
all that can be said about the in- 
terference of modern Europeans, that 
degradation is at this moment their 
own handywork. All that has been 
dotie-from without, is as a drop in 
the bucket to that ocean of crime 
aud brutality into whieh their own 
base and uncontrolled passions have 
their eternal reservoirs of vo- 
rts mary.geielah t6-wako, am 
t is inful to make, and it 
cannot hong vei to listen to, such 
statements ; but how avoid them ?— 
seeing, as we do, that it is the uniform 
cant of the persons we have to dcal 
with, to vee agin about the - 
groes, as if they y were upon a le- 
vel in all things but good luck with 
every other part of the great family to 
which they unquestionably belong— 
as if their condition were en- 
tirely the work of whites—as if, but 
for us, they were, and would be, ca- 
pable.of just the same actions, anima- 
ted with just the same feelings, and in 
possession of just the same advantages, 
as Ourselves.—This is one of the great 
primary blunders with which their 
talk, non vi (God knows!) sed sepe 
cadendo, is making people so familiar, 
that they lose the power of analysing 
and detecting them. Look at the 
whole set yeh pee wt There is —- 
throughout the w it, one sing 
allusion to what the negroes were ere 
any European meddled with them— 
or, which was indeed the necessary 
parent srg of that omission, to what 
it really is of which a negro can be de- 
ei a being made a European’s 
"This is one of th limi 
‘ is is one e great preliminary 
blunders which a plausible set of nar- 
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have not been meddled with,” 


when they hear the idle melody check- 
ed by another note. But there is an~ 
other blunder, perhaps still more con- 
temptible, of which we must also say 
a word or two, ere we proceed to the. 
real business before us. 

It is assumed, then, that he who is 
a slave, is necessarily and uniformly’ 
placed in a more unhappy condition. 
than he could possibly be placed in 
were he not a slave. We have already 
seen what an African negro loses when= 
he becomesaslave. We have seen how 
closely his feelings, unde: that change, 
may be sup to resemble those of 
AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN subjected 
to Dahomy or Calabar bondage. But: 
lay aside, for a moment, the actual 
change. Take the negro as he now ex~ 
ists in the West Indies, and compare 
him, not with the n as he existsin 
Ashantee, but with the lakeasing peas 
sant as he exists in England or in 
Scotland—in the most happy of all Eu- 
ropean countries—under the most be- 
nign of all human governments—and 
see what is the real state of the case: 
—see what the circumstances really 
are in which the actual conditions of. 
these two human beings differ. _ In 
spite of ‘ the African Prince,” of 
Clarkson, om the ee at EN 
we sup comparison will scarce- 
ly be objected to as ex facie unfair, by 

e friends of the negroes. 

We are not about to speak just at 
present of the blessings of religious in- 
struction and moral feeling, and the 
enjoyments of civil privileges. Nee. 
groes have never been robbed of any: 
thing that can deserve to be talked of, . 
seriously, we mean, under any of these 
heads, a: ™ te We are about 
to spea e labouring peasant strict~ 
ly as such—of his physical state—of 
his comforts and means, strictly pers 
sonal and domestic. 

The friends of East Indian su 
always set out with the gross hardship 
of labouring, without being paid. for 
labour. The negro, say they, gets na: 
wages from his master ; and therefore 
he is below all other human beings, . 

Now; “ very prin the 
gets no shilling or pence 
paid him every Saturday evening i 








row-minded imbeciles, and a far more 
despicable knot of cunning mercantile 
speculators, have been eternally uphold- 
ing. ‘The former, we dare say, have 
become so accustomed to the chime, 
that they will scarcely trust their ears 
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the overseer of the farm on which he 
works : but does he get no equivalent ? 
In the first place, take the year over, 
he labours infinitely less than any la- 
bourer in this country. Mr Bridges 
distinctly pledges himself to this as- 
sertion, and the Mitigation Critique, 
on his Pamphlet, passes it sub si- 
lentio. In the second place, he is en- 
tirely clothed at his master’s cost, 
and he is allowed—no matter for 
the present how, but the fact is so 
—he is allowed as much free time to 
himself, as enables him to support 
himsei¢ and his family, if he has one, 
throughout all the seasons of the year, 
in a more comfortable manner than any 
dabourer in Scotland ever dreams of, 
and probably quite as well as any Eng- 
lish peasant, out of the most rich, and 
favoured, and luxurious counties of 
England. In the third place, over and 
above supporting himself most com- 
fortably—over and above his house, for 
which he pays neither rent nor tax— 
over and above the poultry, eggs, 
yams, molasses, and rum,which he eats 
and drinks, he is, when he is at all re- 
gular in his habits of life, able to re- 
alize money. Mr Bridges tells us, in 
his pamphlet, that he has known negro 
labourers worth L.400 or L.500 ; 
and offering the /oan of such sums to 
their masters and overseers. And in 
general, there is no doubt at all of the 
fact, that every well-behaved negro 
labourer does realize money. Indeed 
if they had no money to spare, how 
should they go and spend so much 
time at markets—a practice which, 
the said markets having sometimes 
been held on Sunday, Mr Wilberforce 
is so violent in denouncing. In the 
fourth place, whenever the negro la- 
bourer is ill, he is not only excused 
work, but anxiously provided with 
every sort of medical advice and medi- 
cine, at the sole expense of his supe- 
rior. In the fifth place, his negress is 
not allowed to work at all when preg- 
nant ; and she lies in in comfort, be- 
ing attended by a doctor, whom the 
master pays. In the sixth place, an 
additional allowance of food and clo- 
thing is made for every child ; so that 
a pair are just so much the richer the 
more children they have. In the se- 
venth place, wien negro men or wo- 
men get old, they are supported en- 
tirely by the master on whose fields 
they have toiled—they have no fears 
for an unprotected and unprovided-for 
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old age—they have never heard of 
work-houses, or alms-houses—they 
have never seen a negro slave begging 
his bread. In a word, as to all these 
matters, (and surely Mr Cobbett him~ 
self will admit they are tolerably im- 
portant ones, ) the situation of the ne+ 
gro slave is, oto celo, above that of the 
poor labouring man hefe at home in 
Britain. For as to Ireland, it really 
would be too much of a joke to pile up 
arguments where the whole affair must 
be self-evident. 

The facts we have been mentioning 
are always kept out of view as much 
as possible, and sometimes they are 
even partially contradicted by the wri- 
ters of pamphlets on the East India 
sugar side of the question ; but our 
readers may depend upon it they are 
facts notwithstanding ; and they are 
facts, too, which neither Wilberforce, : 
nor Mr Buxton the Brewer, nor any 
other man whatever, will dare to dis- 
pute in the House of Commons; be~ 
cause all these people very well know 
that they are facts ; and that if they da- 
red to deny them, there are members 
enough there who have personally. 
known the West Indies, and who would 
immediately answer them for once and 
for ever. But though all this be so, these 
gentlemen are by no means exhaust- 
ed—they. will turn upon us with the 
most ardent impatience, and they will 
make sundry objections, which we 
shall give ourselves the trouble both of 
anticipating and of demolishing. 

And first, they will say, there is no 
intermission (we are only quoting from 
the Mitigation preface) in the labour 
of the healthy slave, except the time 
allowed for breakfast, dinner, sleep, 
Sunday, and the twenty-six or thirty-six 
days more allowed in the course of the 
year as holidays and otherwise.—And 
what then? is cur answer. What are the 
intermissions in the labour of a labour- 
ing man here athome? Are there any 
intermissions at all, except the time 
that goes for meals, sleep, Sunday ? 
And is it not one of Azs severest evils, 
that he has it not in his power to in- 
termit his labour in cases of ordina’ 
illness, as the negro has? And when 
his labour is intermitted from the se- 
verity of the weather, or any other 
such cause, who pays him his wages 
ae is, supports him and his fami- 


But secondly, say they, it may be 
very true that a well-behaved negro 
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has it in his power to make money ; 
but what avails this, since he has a 
the legal power of bequest ? 

This is one of the topics that have 
been inost unrelentingly dwelt upon ; 
and in the strict letter of the law, the 
thing is as they say. But what then? 
is once more our answer. Practically, 
the slaves are universally permitted to 
leave not only money, but houses and 
lands, to whomsoever they please.— 
This is the custom, the practice, the 
universal practice. And, accordingly, 
amidst all this mass of Pamphlets, Re- 
ports, Appeals, Views, Considerations, 
is there onE instance produced of the 

lium of a negro being seized by 

is master, or of his bequests being in 

any manner, or form, or degree what- 

ever, interfered with? —No. Nosuch 

fact is stated. If it could have been 

stated, sure enough may we be, it would 
have been so. 

We admit, however, that that which 
does take place by custom and prac- 
tice, ought to be made capable. of ta- 
king place by law. Mr Canning pro- 
posed that every negro who had enter- 
ed into the state of marriage, should 
be allowed, by law, to execute a legal 
will ; and we have already said, that 
this appeared to us to be a very beau- 
tiful idea. As it is, there is no hard- 
ship practically felt by the negro as to 
this matter; and the White clamour 
about it has therefore been cant, and 
nothing but cant. 

But, thirdly, say they :—The negro 
is subjected to corporal punishment ; 
and “ he is, or, at least, may be, brand- 
ed on the flesh,” like a horse or sheep. 
Now, as to the branding, no person 
born in the West Indies can be so dealt 
with: that is the law. Since the slave 
trade has been put an end to, this, 
therefore, has altogether ceased: and 
it must be recalled by these pamph- 
leteers now, either from gross igno- 
rance of what they pretend to have 
spent their lives in studying, or from 
a wilful and deliberate determination 
to excite popular feelirigs, cost what it 
may on the score of truth. So much 
for the branding. As for the corporal 
punishment, it has been-already vir- 
tually abolished, in regard to women 
altogether ; and it is not practised with 
severity, in regard to the men. Com- 

ed with the corporal punishments 
inflicted in our own army and navy, 
the thing is as nothing. No negro man 
is whipped to the breaking of the skin, 
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unless in very extraordinary cases of: 
guilt, or by an accident which his 
master regrets. When Lord Bathurst 
wrote out to Jamaica some years ago, 
about mutilation of negroes, the only 


-feelings excited in the minds of the 


West Indian planters, were wonder 
and indignation ;—indignation against 
the most brazen calumniators who had 
dared to insinuate such atrocities, and 
wonder that Lord Bathurst should 
have been so green as to put any faith 
in such stories from ond men. But 
the negro is ere to labour—this 
is the taunt which nothing can prevent 
from being repeated. He is compell- 
ed. Yes, but why? Because he will 
not labour otherwise. This is the fact 
—this is the result of actual and exe 
tensive experience. Hear Mr Bar- 
ham. ' 

** A few negroes under peculiar citcum- 
stances, may have laboured for hire, but 
the evidence of all the colonies in the West 
Indies (in seme of which there are abun- 
dance of free negroes, and abundance of 
people who would gladly hire them) proves, 
that, constituted as he now is, the negro 
will not work but under coercion. Hayti 
proves it—Africa proves it.” 


The Edinburgh Reviewer dwells 
most vehemently on Hayti. Hear 
what follows. 

‘6 The cultivation of Hayti seems to be 
now confined to the raising of provisions, 
which requires very little labour, and to the 
gathering of coffee and cotton from the 
trees already planted. As to Africa, even 
though in one particular part there should 
be a class of men, who will undertake tem- 
porary jobs for hire, and even though there 
may be some symptoms of voluntary labour 
at Sierra Leone, produced by moral im- 
provement, yet such exceptions destroy not 
the general evidence of that vast continent. 
Indeed, the latter case rather confirms our 
statement. It is far from our meaning, 
that, by moral improvement, any change 
may not be effected; what we mean to say, 
is, that till such improvement shall have 
taken place, the negro will only work by 
coercion. ‘A curious proof of this will be 
found in Mr John Hay’s Narrative of the 
Grenada Insurrection, published by Ridg- 
way, page 106. This gentleman was some 
time detained at Guadaloupe, then under 
the government of Victor Hugues. . Pu- 
nishment by the whip had been then tofall 
abolished ; but, instead of it, a military tri- 
bunal had been established, consisting of 
five whites and blacks, who made a tour of 
the island once a month, in order to try and 
punish such negroes as had neglected their 
work. They were condemned to be chain- 


cd by the middle and ancle for five to fif- 
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teen years. The more refractory were shot, 
which very frequently happened. Mr Hay 
relates this incidentally, and not for the pur 
pose of founding any argument upon it. 

‘¢ But, indeed, we hardly need to appeal 
té experience for the proof. By the clearest 
conclusions from facts that cannot be dis- 
puted, we may assure ourselves, a priori, 
that it must be so. The labour of a few 


days, builds as good a habitation as the 


negro desires; and the labour of a few 
more, supplies him with food for the year. 
Clothing he hardly wants, and artificial de- 
sires he has none so strong as the desire to 

his time in idleness, By what then but 
force can he be brought to work ? We must 
here call, with the Greek mathematician, 
for ground to stand on. Ground there is 
none; and we might as soon expect to put 
a machine in motion by a power, which 
should be weaker than the power that re- 
sists, as we might expect the free negro to 
labour for hire, till some adequate want 
shall impel him. To teach him artificial 
wants, must be a work of time and uncer- 
tainty ; and the case is hopeless, unless we 
can bring him under the same impulse 
which acts on the free labourer everywhere 
else. All the world over, this is neither 


more nor less than the want of food; and - 


if the negro is to work, that stimulus must 
be applied to him, or he must remain un- 
der the whip ; for, as to confinement or dis- 
grace, he would hardly feel them as a pu- 
nishment. 

** Such are not the most pleasing views of 
human condition, but we must not shut 
our eyes to them, unless we would grossly 
deceive ourselves. The slave probably 
would prefer his present state under the 
whip, to that into which we would thus 
lead him; and, no doubt, that physically 
he suffers less in his present state, than he 
would then do at first ; but the process is 
unavoidable ; and if you would convert 
him into a free labourer, there is no other 
way to teach him. 

*¢ But how may the thing be effected ? 
Half an acre is sufficient for his cottage and 
his food ; the kind of land he wants is of 
little value, and is divided amongst pro- 
prietors so numerous as to render a combi- 
nation impossible. Sooner than let their 
land lie waste, these proprietors would un- 
derbid each other, and the negro would thus 
obtain what land he wants, at a rent which 
the labour of a week, perhaps, would pro- 
cure him. Another week would serve 
for its cultivation, and the remaining fifty 
weeks he would remain idle. It does not 
seem that any law could reach this case; 
nor could it be prevented, unless all the 
land were in one proprietor.” 

The truth is, that no man labours 
without the application of some stimu- 
lus; and the negro, the laziest of all 
men, is the least likely todo so. Cor- 
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poral punishment, no doubt of that, 
is a disgusting thing, and we should 
most certainly rejoice in seeing it al- 
together banished, (unless in terrible 
cases indeed, ) both from the West In- 
dian plantations, and from the British 
army, and the British navy. An ex- 
ternal stimulus of some sort, however, 
is necessary, when there is none suf- 
ficient within. The lazy soldier cleans 
his musket, because, if he does not, he 
will be whipped ;—the lazy negro works 
in the sugar field for the same reason. 
The poor labourer at home, however 
lazily inclined, works, because, if he 
does not, he and his family muststarve. 
This last, we are pretty sure, is not 
the feeblest, nor the least painful of 
these engines. Starving is worse than 
the scourge, and the fear of wife and 
children starving is worse than a 
thousand scourges. Let the soldier 
and the negro be tried with the stimu- 
lus of the labouring peasant, and see 
how either of them will relish the 
change. Ay, and whether it please 
them or not, let them be kept to it. 
A fourth point of clamour is thus 
stated by the Mitigation Society, in 
their preface, (p. 14.)—“* In the sea- 
son of crop, which lasts for four or five 
months of the year, their labour is pro- 
traeted, not only throughout the day, 
as at other times, but during either 
half the night, or the whole of every 
alternate night.” Now, what is the 
truth? It is this:—On all estates that 
are managed with any sort of care and 
skill—that is to say, on all estates, but 
an infinitesimally small proportion, the 
negroes make their “ spells,” as they 
are called, so that the turn for night 
work comes round only twice a week 
for each “‘ spell.” This is the fact. Itis 
also a fact pretty well known, that sol« 
diers have such thingsas night-watches 
or guards all the year over: and it is 
a fact of whieh no man that has ever 
made one voyage in a king’s ship can 
be ignorant, that no sailor ever can sleep 
more than four hours at a time. Ano- 
ther fact most certain and indisputa- 
ble, is, that be the hardship of the 
crop season what it may, all negroes 
whatever are found to he fatter and 
better at the end of it, than at its be- 
ginning. Let them make of this what 
they please—deny it they cannot. Nor 
can it be denied, that if all the negroes 
were made freemen to-morrow, they 
would still—tbat is, if they were to 
continue as labourers in the cultiva- 
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tion of the sugar cane in the West In- 
dies, be compelled, by the nature of 
the pl.nt and the climate, to do a cer- 
tain portion of. night work, as well as 
of day work, during the season of the 
sugar crop. 

The fifth item of the ~~ shall be 
given also in their own words :—“ It 
is,” say they, “ an universal principle 
of colonial law, that, all blacks, or co- 
loured persons, are presumed and ta- 
ken to be slaves, unless they can le- 
zgally prove the contrary. The liberty, 
therefore, even of free persons, is thus 
often greatly endangered, and some- 
times lost. They are liable to be ap- 

rehended as run-away slaves.” —We 

ave quoted the ipsissima verba here: 
the same thing is stated fifty times 
over, in different shapes, in all their 
speeches, and in all their pamphlets ; 
but is it the more true for all that >— 
NoO—once more, NO. 

The simple truth is this, that no 
man, either black or coloured, is ever 
taken up and obliged to give an ac- 
count of himself and his status, un~ 
LESS HE BE COMMITTING AN ACT OF 
vacrancy. If he be found a vagrant, 
and without any proof of his freedom, 
in a country where the number of free 
persons of colour is so extremely small, 
where is the hardship of being taken 
for a run-away slave ? or rather, where 
is the possibility of being taken for 
anything else ? Remain in your own 
parish, or if you leave it, to beg on the 
street or highway, bring the evidence 
of your manumission, or the register 

of your free birth with you in your 
pocket, and you aresafe. But do not 
poe to become a licensed beggar, 
only by being able to pass a given val- 
ley, nountain, or stream, and telling a 
lie. The preface chimes and chimes 
‘about the “ onus probandi being laid 
on thenegro”—the onus probandi never 
is, nor can be, laid upon him, unless he 
be found in the commission of an un- 
lawful act ; and universally, if a white 
man claims an individual negro for his 
slave, the onus probandi is on the 
claimant. At present, vagrants are 
sold :—it were well, perhaps, and, in- 
deed, we believe the West Indian body 
have themselves recommended, that 
- this should be done away with, the va- 
grant being sent to a house of industry 
instead. Whether, however, this al- 
teration could be at all to the negro 
_ ant’s taste, is extremely question- 
able. 
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A sivth charge made in many of the 
Wilberforcean speeches, and repeated 
in the Wilberforcean commentary, re- 
fers to the alleged hostility of the co- 
lonial legislatures to manumission.— 
That the charge should have been 
made in the House of Commons, was 
much ; but that it — pe 
made over again in the pamphlet, is 
resily more ‘than éstoniahing, It was 
answered, in the speech of Mr Mar- 
ryatt, and answered so fully, and with 
such an overwhelming detail of facts, 
that we could not have believed it pos- 
sible that even the Mitigation should 
have ventured so soon to raise the 
same cry again. ‘The detailed state- 
ments of Mr Marryatt, we must be —- 
cused from going into. Ev 
ought to ome the book mero the 
speech is embodied, and we must con-_ 
tent ourselves with referring to it; 
but one plain and unvarnished fact, 
of a much more general nature, can-~ 
not be overlooked, and it is this ; that 
whatever taxes lie upon manumission 
now, are imposed, not for the sake of 
the masters, but for that of the slaves. 
Some masters have been brutal enough 
to wish to free themselves from ‘the 
necessity of supporting their old and 
worn out slaves, by a summary process 
of manumission ; and it is rer to 

ard against the ibility of this— 
fe is aly to snend tes mt black 
from the danger of being turned adrift 
to starve after his hands are enfee~ 
bled, that a small sum is levied from 
the master, (after all, it is but a few 
pounds, ) which sum goes not into the 
public exchequer, but into a fund, out 
of which the negro is to have the right 
of drawing the means of life, in case 
he ever should sink into a state of des- 
titution. Such is the fact, and such. 
has been the commentary thereon of 
the most charitable of their species. 

But, let us consider, for a moment, 
the reason of the thing, abstracted from 

uestions of minute detail. What are 
the feelings which a man is likely to 
entertain in regard to his slaver— 
Grant them the full use of their own 
favourite simile—grant that the black 
man is really in the eyes of the white 
no more than a black horse—grant all 
this, for a moment, absurd as it is,— 
and what is the consequence? A ne- 
gro is worth £80,—such seems to be 
the ayerage admitted on all sides. 
Now, does aman who a horse 
worth L.80 treat that horse with un- 
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cruelty—does he lash him, 
does he starve him, does he, in any- 
way whatever, molest him, if he can 
ibly avoid it?—no—laying the 
eelings of humanity altogether out of 
the question, the sense of interest is 
the sure safeguard. 
My prosperity lies in the strength 
and thriving of my horse—the sleek- 
ness of his coat, which shews that he 
is well fed and lodged, shews also, that 
I am proprietor of a valuable animal : 
the ragged skin and tottering limbs, 
which attest his bad condition, are al- 
so the symbols of my own patrimonial 
loss, and the loss, so far as the animal 
goes, ofmy poverty. Inlike manneras to 
amanumission, who will believe that the 
colonial assemblies hate manumission, 
when it is evident, that every indivi- 
dual planter who sits there, increases 
the value of his own slaves in exactly 
the same proportion wherein the total 
number of slaves within his colony is 
diminished? Would the sheep-farmers 
on Cheviot be miserable in hearing 
that the sheep-farmers of Argyle had 
lost their sheep?—They would rejoice, 
because they would know that their 
own wool and mutton would fetch a 
larger price in the market.— We must 
-earry the principles of common sense 
with us wherever we go, and unless 
we believe that the West Indians are 
not only'the brutal knaves, which they 
have so liberally been styled, but the 
brutal fools also, which we believe even 
Mr Buxton the Brewer has not yet 
done them the honour to call them, we 
must believe that, like all other human 
beings, they have a care of their own 
property,—are kind to animals who 
cannot thrive on cruelty, and encou- 
rage, not discountenance and oppose, 
those measures by which the value of 
their own possessions is and must be 
most effectually increased.—No new 
slaves can be got from Africa now: it 
follows, as the strictest of logical con- 
sequences, that those who are in the 
West Indies are dealt with in the man- 
ner ésteemed most conducive to their 
long life and sound health,—and that 
this manner is the manner of kindness 
and attention, we presume, no one ever 
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doubted or could doubt. The other 
branch of the charge has precisely the 
same answer. - The fewer slaves there 
are, the more valuable are the slaves 
which I possess; and, therefore, I 
must be rejoiced when I hear of my 
neighbour manumitting his negroes. 
Having cleared away this rubbish, 
we shall proceed to quote some of the 


-very sensible remarks, with which Mr 


Barham * introduces a plan, of which 
we shall have more to say in the se- 
quel. 


‘* One of the measures recommended by 


‘the colonies,” says he, ** is the facilitating 


individual emancipation ; and certainly it 
is desirable, that there should be no im- 
pediment in the way of those, who are dis- 
posed to give freedom to their Slaves, as a 
reward, or from kindness; but no error 
could be more pernicious than to suppose, 
that general emancipation can arrive by 
multiplying individual emancipations. The 
case of the Negro has by some been com- 
pared to that, which once existed in our 
owia and most other countries, where (as 
has been justly said) slavery was at last ex- 
tinguished by the enfranchisement of the 
last slave. But the cases differ essentially. 
When the European slave was enfran- 
chised, he passed into the general mass of 
the free population. Not thus is it with 
the negro: when he is enfranchised, he 
passes not into the condition of the free 
community, but forms a separate class of 
his own ; (as we see in every colony) the 
most wretched class of the whole popula- 
tion. The reason of this is evident; namely, 
that he is not yet in that state of moral im- 
provement, in which freedom is a good. 

‘¢ Tt will perhaps be said, that the case 
will become different when the number of 
emancipated negroes becomes greater ; but 
experience does not warrant this opinion. 
We do not observe, that the free blacks 
are more improved where they are more 
numerous: we can hardly discern any- 
where, that one step has ever been taken by 
them VOLUNTARILY towards civilization ; 
NOR EVER WILL THERE, TILL THEIR 
WHOLE CHARACTER BE PREVIOUSLY 
CHANGED. But as they become more 
numerous they will become more danger- 
ous ; and, be where it may, whenever they 
become sufficiently strong, unless altered 
in character, they will drive out the whites, 
and make the remaining blacks slaves to 
themselves.-+ 
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. © Of all the pi that have ever been 
imagined, that of declaring all the children 
free, who shall be born after a certain time, 
is the one which would bring with it the 
most certain ruin. Indeed, we may fix 
the date at which that ruin would arrive: 
this would be (if it did not happen sooner) 
at.the first moment when this generation 
had reached maturity. 

‘* Those, who expect that this genera- 

tion would resemble the free labourers of 
other countries, are strangely deceived. Let 
men conclude what they will, from cases of 
exception, we know that the negro race is 
so averse to labour, that without force we 
have hardly anywhere been able to obtain 
it, even from those who had been trained to 
work ; and now we are to expect it from 
those who have been trained to idleness ! 
. % No if ever general emancipation is 
to come without general ruin, it must come, 
not by emancipating slaves, but by eman- 
cipating slavery ; by gradually extracting 
from the condition of slavery all its ingre- 
dients, till at last the whole mass of slaves 
shall at once glide, as it were, into freedom. 
From the former course we could expect 
only an idle and vicious population ; in the 
latter, every step we take is good in itself, 
and leads to . In the former process, 
the farther we go the greater is the danger ; 
in the latter, every day would bring addi- 
tional security.” 

Now, The Edinburgh Reviewer, 
with the usual good faith and sound 
logic of that periodical, expatiates on 
one or two instances of comparative and 
even complete emancipation, bestewed 
without apparent evil results on the 
slaves of one or two particular estates, 
as if these were sufficient to destroy the 
notions which Mr Barham, and, in- 
deed, all actually acquainted with the 
West Indies, have entertained in re- 
gard to the possibility of any general 
emancipation, hoc statu. But is not 
the fallacy self-evident ? 1 set free the 
slaves of my farm—well, what can 
they do? a other proprietor in the 
island retains his negroes in their old 
condition. Whither then can my new- 
made freemen go—to what can they 
turn themselves ? Theysee themselves 
surrounded by a territory, every inch 
of which is property, and everywhere 
furnished with a population of la- 
bourers adequate to its cultivation. 
Other arts besides those of the agri- 
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cultural life; to which they have been 


bred, they have none. he consé- 

uence is, that they must continue to 

bour my fields or they must starve 
elsewhere. But how widely different 
the case of a general, an insular, ay, 
an archipelagogical emancipation ! All 
hands aré set free—if all be willing to 
take to the mountains, and content them 
with the supply of thefew wants of sa- 
vage life, what resistance can a handful 
of whites offer to their determination ? 
Without them we are all ruined, and 
to keep them we have neither ‘the 
power of authority nor that of tem 
tation. Away they go—our fields tie 
desolate and we are beggared—thiey 
raise easily, in the meantime, in that 
teeming climate, the roots necessary for 
their subsistence, and soon gaining 
courage from the sense of their num- 
bers and our weakness, they issue 
from the hills savages restored to all 
the half-smouldered_ passions of their 
race ; they issue to waste, to destroy, 
to massacre, and convert Jamaica— 
the West Indies—from end to end,in- 
toa faithful copy of their native or 
ancestral Nigritia. Such would be, 
we doubt not, the result of any such 
rash measure adopted now: and what 
the consequences would be to the plartt- 
ers, what the consequences would be 
to England, it is not very difficult 
to see:—but, “ there is balm in Gi- 
lead,” quoth the Godly Scribe of the Mi- 
tigation Report,—* though we. might 
get less sugar from the West Indies,” 
say they in their Appendix, “ we might 
get pay of it-from some other qaar- 
ter [/2"— 

But after all, Brougham’s review is 
no more as ~ this matter than a re- 

tition of what both Mr Buxton and 

e himself said, and Mr Baring an- 
swered, on the 15th May. In advert 
ing to Brougham’s instances. of suc- 
cessful emancipation, beets - 
ed mercantile Member exp him- 
self as follows :— 

“¢ The honourable Mover of the Resolu- 
tion had given cases of Negro slavery which 
had been put an end to without any con- 
vulsion or ill consequences having follow- 
ed. Those who spoke of these instances 





not willingly undervalue the virtues of the slaves, (and attachment to their masters, 
when kindly used, they certainly have in an eminent degree,) but I imagine, that to the 


fear of being made slaves to other n 


-we -must in some degree attribute that adhe- 


rence to their masters, which the slaves have often manifested in cases of insurrection,.— 
Note by Mr Barham. 
Vor. XIV. 
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ould hatdly express themselves in terms 


of sufficient delight. They were full of the 


beauty of the scene, in observing how gra~ 
dually the whole mass of slavery melted 
and. sunk away, without disorder of any 
kind, or any measures on the part of the Le- 
islature being needed, to prevent the danger 
and mischief usually anticipated. But he 
leave to say, that the instances 
mentioned are cases so little in point, that 
it would require much candour to suppose 
they could be selected, with good faith, by 
those who brought them forward. In New 
York, the white population was about a 
million. Its slaves, at the time of their li- 
beration, did not exceed five thousand. It 
was impossible that the whites could fear 
anything from the emancipation of the few 
slaves that were among them. It was the 
same in New J! , another instance which 
had been adduced. There the white popu- 
lation was very numerous, and the number 
of the slaves did not exceed ten thousand. 
In Pennsylvania the whites were nearly as 
numerous as in New York, but the slave 
population, owing to the exertions of the 
Quakers, lias at all times been inconsider- 
able. The case of Columbia was, perhaps, 
a little more in point, Yet, according to 
the statement of the honourable Mover, the 
free ion was more than double that 
of the slaves, and the fate of that country 
can hardly be considered as yet sufficiently 
settled, to draw any sober conclusions from 
what is passing there. In Ceylon, another 
of his examples, the slaves were in a state 
of vassalage, more like the condition of the 
aneient peasantry of England, and all class- 
es consisted of men who derived their ori- 
gin from the same souree, viz. the Malabar 
race. ‘That country was under a stron 
military government. Its tranquillity di 
not rest on the opinion of the freeman or 
the slave, and, therefore, neither in this nor 
in the. other instances brought forward, is 
there that resemblance with the situation of 
our West-India colonies, where the slaves 
out-number the whites, in the proportion of 
at least 10 to 1, to constitute ee like 
a perfect analogy. We are not, therefore, 
justified: in believing, that slavery in our 
West-India colonies would melt into free- 
dom, without convulsion, or that the agi- 
tation of questions of this nature is unat- 
tended with imminent peril. 

“ It had been said by an honourable 
and learned gentleman (Mr Brougham) 
that the insurrection of the slaves in Bar- 
badoes, which had occurred a few years 
ago, was not owing to their having mista- 
ken.the object of the registry, a measure at 
that time about to be established. He cal- 
led upon that honourable and learned gen- 
tleman for the authority on which he made 
that assertion | no answer. ow (Mr Ba- 

ing,) on the authority governor of 
the island, Sir James Leith, maintained, 
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that it was in consequenee of the interven- 
tion of Parliament at that time being mis- 
taken by theslaves ; and from that instance 
of mischief having ensued, he argued, that 
further evil may be expected from the re- 
petition of the same causes. Indeed it was 
impossible but that the arguments in their 
favour should cause great excitement in the 
minds of the slaves. If Parliament were 
to deliberate whether the property of the 
rich in this country should not be divided 
among the poor—if the poor were told that 
it was hard for them to live upon bread and 
water, while the rich feasted upon venison 
and champaign, (and, on the principles of 
Christianity, good arguments on such a. 
topic could not be wanting,) it would be ex- 
hibiting an entire ignorance of human na- 
ture to suppose that such discussions could 
be entertained without imminent danger, 
even in the presence of a population more 
enlightened and more accustomed to the oc- 
casional extravagances of free discussion 
than the negroes of the West Indies.” 

In the course of the Buxton debate, 
the commentaries on it, and the sub- 
sequent, as well as preceding pamph- 
lets, a great deal is said about marriage, 
The West Indian planters are uniform- 
ly charged with the guilt of “ ons 

e marriage tie” to their slaves. No- 
thing can be more distinct, nothing 
more false, than the accusation. It is 
very true, that up to this moment, 
adequate means of religious instruction 
have never been furnished to the ne- 
groes except in particular places, The 
fault of this, however, is the fault, not 
of the West Indian planters, but of 
the Crown and Parliament of England, 
who kept, and keep—at home to them- 
selves—the management of all the ec- 
clesiastical concerns of those colonies, 
the appointment, the superintendence, 
everything, except only the payment, of 
the eolonial clergy. But, to say that 
marriage wasever denied to the negroes, 
is the most preposterous, perhaps, of 
all the gratis dicta these pamphlets 
and pamphlet-speeches record, Who 
will believe a word of it ?>—What says 
Mr Barham ? 

** The assemblies may pass what laws 
pas will ; but here are customs, manners, 
and opinions, to be entirely altered ; deep 
pee ices to be rooted out, both in the 

ite and Black population ; here is the 
character of « people to be changed ; above 
all, some stimulus is to be discovered, and 
brought into action, by which those are to 
be induced to labour, who have no wants, 
and those to submit to moral institutions, 
who have no moral feelings. If to change 


the character of a people by law be in an 
case the most difficult problem in politica 
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science, what must it be in that strange 
anomaly of human society, which the colo- 
nies Now t to our view ? 

“¢ The owners of Slaves may labour for 
the same object as much as they will, and 
many have thus laboured all their lives, bit 
have laboured nearly in vain. Nor are the 
causes of this failure out of sight. The 
changes to be wrought are not within the 

of a master’s mandate ; and his in- 
Sluence with the slaves, as to many things, 
is less, exactly because he és their master. 
To any thinking mind, this will convey no 
patadox : the fewer rights a man retains, 
the more tenacious he is of them. All here 
depends on opinion: the opinion of the 
slave at present acknowledges the right of 
his master to his labour, because he bred 
and feeds him: he acknowledges the right 
to enforce that labour by ae : but 
of any interference with his domestic life 
or pleasures, he acknowledges not the right, 
aud is exceedingly jealous of any approach 
to it, in the shape of advice or influence. 

** Nothing can betray more ignorance of 
the subject, than when persons blame the 
master for not ENFORCING marriage 
amongst his slaves. By persuasion and 
reward, sometimes, a seeming acquiescence 
in this institution has been obtained from a 
few slaves ; but nothing would sooner 2x- 
cite their open resistance, than any exer- 
tion of AUTHORITY on the subject.” 


After this, perhaps nothing more 
need be said ; but take once more the 
broad view of things. All the world 
knows that the healthy increase of po- 
pulation is promoted by marriage, and 
indeed incompatible with the absence 
of marriage. Every one knows that 
the interest of the planters has always 
been, and is most emphatically now, 
precisely the same thing with the in- 
crease of this population. Will any 
man believe, then, for 2 moment, 
that they have all along exerted their 
utmost power against themselves— 
against their own most clearly under- 
stood, and most undoubted, patrimo- 
nial interests? ‘That they have la- 
boured to make their slaves live lives 
of boundless and brutal licentiousness 
—the two plainest and most palpable 
consequences of this being destruction 
to the health of the ——- a —_ 
comparatively speaking, the absence o 
all. iiesiag? These ideas may do 
with the Bethel Union and the Society 
for Mitigation, but or will scarcely 

down with rational Englishmen. 
We have all heard the West Indians 
called brutes and savages, often enough, 
as to the feelings of the heart ; but it 
is now for the time that we begin 
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to be familiarized with the charge of 
utter ignorance and neglect as to the 
affairs of their own purses. And take 
Notice, too, with what admirable 
this charge is made the predontadht 
one Now—just at the time when it ap- 
pears that the negroes, whose own wil- 
ul prejudices and licentious propensi- 
ties were the only obstacles that ever 
existed to their at least living as mare 
ried people, have at length, in good 
earnest, “ae to cast those old and 
fatal prejudices aside—when one rege 
tor of Jamaica has just told the world 
that he has himself celebrated 187 ne- 
gro marriages within the last two years 
n his own parish! But upon what 
may not these privileged ones of the 
earth venture, cloaked and cased as 
they are in their all-protecting pano- 
ply, and resolved, per fas et nefas, to 


Compound for sugar they’re inclined to, 
By damning sugar they’ve no mind to ? 


Another of the most common themes 
of deelamation, is the pzesent state of 


the law, as to the admissibility of ne-. 


whites. ‘This is the solitary 
which Mr Canning stuck completely ; 
he said he lamented the evil, and had 
looked in vain for the cure. Perhaps 
a few words may simplify the matter. 
If a negro slave appears to give evi- 
dence in the case of a white freeman, 
he appears either against his own mas- 
ter, or against some other white man. 
In the former case the difficulty is so 
obvious, that it is not worth stating; 
in the latter, is it not sufficiently evi- 
dent, that, if his master chooses to 
exert the influence he holds, the negro 
must be rendered a witness of most 
dubious, to say the gentlest of it, cre- 
dibility? But these are mere preli- 
minary difficulties. Lay them alto- 
gether aside, and by what means ate 
we to make a heathen and a savage, or, 
at least, one who is but a step above 
these, a credible witness, in a Chris- 
tian and enlightened court of justice? 
We are happy to quote from Mr 
Barham, for this very reason, that we 
differ toto calo from that ble 
writer as to many points of the case 
he has so ably discussed. Hear him, 
then—hear once more a Whig, and-a 
most distinguished abolitionist, guoad 
hoc. _ 
“ Nothing could be easier than to,com- 
ply with the constant requisition, that the 
evidence of & slave-should be admissible to 


gro evidence in courts of justice adit os 
nt at 
y 





a court of justice ; but no one has yet con- 
tended, that, tillarg can FEEL THE OB- 
LIGATION OF AN OATH, til! YoU HAVE 
at least FOUND SOME SYMBOL FAIRLY 
TO SWEAR HIM BY, his evidence shall be 
regarded as credible. What will the slave 
then have gained ? The MocKERy of be- 
ing produced Not to be believed. Bet- 
ter for him that he should remain as he is, 
than exchange a technical disability for a 
public exhibition of his incompetence.” 

Nothing can be more sensible than 
the more general observation of the 
same writer, that, 

*¢ Moral improvement is the hinge on 
which everything must turn. When that 
is sufficiently advanced, civil rights may 
be freely granted, and emancipation will 
have no danger. But moral improvement 
will not be accomplished by vain recom- 
mendation to the colonies to do what they 
have not the means of effecting. 

** Nothing, indeed, could be easier than 
for the colonies’to pass specious laws, which 
would remove every reproach from their 
statute books; but if, from existing cir- 
cumstances, these laws could not have any 
practical effect, it were better that the evil 
should remain open to public view, than 
that it should be thus disguised.” 

We have already said a great deal 
more as to these matters than we in- 
tended when we began ; and yet we 
have, comparatively speaking, done 
nothing in the way of detail. We 
have referred, however, abundantly to 
the sources whence the most accurate 
and most overwhelming information 
may be derived by any one who will 
take the trouble of looking for it, and 
having done this, and having most as- 
suredly said nothing but what we heve 
satisfied our own minds is true and 
uncontrovertible, we now call upon 
our readers to say, what is their opi- 
nion of the Mitigation and Institution 
_Agitators ? These people profess to be 
the best Christians in the world; in- 
deed they will allow nobody to be a 
Christian at all but their own set ; they 
profess, also, to be the very princes of 
philanthropy. Has their conduct been 
such as might be expected from the 
open assumption of such characters ? 
Have not these Christians—these par 
excellence Christians—been deliberate- 
Vy, and are they not now unabashedly, 
the suppressors and distorters of facts ? 
Are they not helpless as children in 
logic—are they not beggers of the 
question, and putters of the cart be- 
fore the horse at every turn they 
make? Are they not idle, irrational 
declaimers—-frothy exaggerators-— 
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blind in soay others affecting blind- 
ness, in order that the tricks of lynx- 
like perspicacity, as to self-interest, 
may not be suspected by the ignorant 
multitude, for whom alone their style 
of procedure, their tone of language, 
their reach and grasp of intellect, are 
in any measure adapted. These men 
are all, take their word for it, so many 
Howarps. Yet, has any one of them 
all either visited the regions of which 
they all talk so much, in order to 
check, by personal examination, the 
risk of false information? or, in point 
of fact, paid one jot of price in the 
shape of personal pain and privation, 
for that all-adorning, that all-sancti- 
fying, that all-subduing, all-silencing 
NAME of peerless philanthropy, to 
which every one of them conceives 
himself to have as good a right as any 
one of the uninitiated conceives he has 
to the character of an honest man, or 
of a loyal citizen—and in which, best 
of all jokes that ever were jested, 
THEY, nae dreaming but that they 
may, without impiety, say, “‘ whoever 
is not with us is against us,”) will al- 
low no man whatever to have either 
part or lot, except he has kissed 
their private symbols of coherence and 
co-operation, and renounced virtually 
every other principle of social compact, 
but theirs ? 

We apprehend that we have done 
enough to justify these expressions ; 
but to attack individuals we have no 
wish whatever, nor is there, we are 
persuaded, the slightest necessity for 
our doing so in this instance. The 
truth is, that the knowledge is every- 
where and in every hand: the only 
thing that is needful, is, to call upon 
men of common understanding to turn 
their eyes outwards and inwards, and 
consider what has been going on— 
what they themselves know to have 
been going on. Time has been when 
the House of Commons would have 
been the natural sphere for such dis- 
cussions to take place in, and for such 
hints to have emanated from. But 
there, as we have said ere now, and 
as all that have sense to feel anything 
have felt long ere now, things of this 
sort are in theseglorious days of smooth 
speaking entirely out of the question. 


- There, every one is the honourable 


member— 


.’ So are they all, all honourable men.”’ 


There, morives must not be even 
glanced at : there, if the tz be given, 
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the word, the honest word, is only 
uttered to be eat again in the fast- 
coming qualm of the all-levelling en- 
demic. It is on paper only that rruTa 
can be hinted. The only comfort is, 
that when truth is hinted anywhere, 
there is a principle not yet entirely 
eradicated, which renders that one 
golden atom more powerful than a 
thousand tons of the blown-up soul- 
sickening verbiage that would fain 
oppress and smother it. 

The truth is, then, that slavery 
wherever it exists is an evil—an odious 
evil ; but that theslavery to which the 
negroes are subjected in the West Indies 
is as nothing, compared with theslavery 
to which all negroes are born in the na- 
tive country of their race: thatin respect 
of physical comforts, the West Indian 
negroes are superior to almost all the 
labouring peasantry of the Old World: 
’ and’ that in those matters wherein 
these negroes are inferior to the la- 
bouring classes of European countries, 
the inferiority is not by any means, 
even take the worst times and the 
worst places, so great as it would have 
been had they remained in Africa.— 
That the moral condition of these 
negroes ought to be improved, is evi- 
dent ; that it must be improved ere 
they are made free to do as they 
choose, is as evident ;—that is to say, 
if any regard whatever is to be paid 
either to the welfare of our colonies, 
as parts of our empire and instruments 
of our wealth ; or even, laying these 
matters altogether out of view, to the 
true interests, moral and intellectual, 
of the negroes themselves. This, in 
so far as the negroes are concerned, 
is the truth. Have the Wilberforces, 
the Buxtons, the Macaulays—have the 
Broughams, acted as if this were the 
truth? Have the Ellises, the Mar- 
ryatts—ay, has even Canning, the ora- 
tor and the statesman of the time— 
primus absque secund.—has even he 
answered these men as if it were so? 
No.—The only man in the House of 
Commons who has ventured even to 
‘come within a hundred miles of any- 
thing like the indication of his true 
feelings, is Mr ALEXANDER Barine. 
Observe the parliamentary style— 

‘6 With every respect for the motives of 
the numerous petitioners on this subject, 
he must confess, that he had witnessed. too 
much the tricks and calumnies by which 
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these representations were collected, to 
ascribe much weight to them, and he con- 
jured the Right Honourable Gentleman, 
as a Minister of the Crown, not to be led 
away by petitions so got up.—(Only con- 
ceive of Mr CanNING really led away by 
these things !)—-They were signed by per- 
sons, few of whom—(mark the few iad 
any means of information, and mostly by 
those, who were in the habit of annually 
quieting an over-timid conscience by a sub- 
scription to missions and to some petition 
about slavery, of the nature of which they 
knew nothing, but from the distorted exag- 
‘gerations of enthusiasts. When it was con- 
sidered that these petitions were, as is well 
known, brought in such loads to the table 
of the House, in consequence of a plan or- 
ganized by a few persons in the metropolis, 
gentlemen would ascribe to them only the 
weight they deserved.” 


In regard to the interests of the co- 
lonies themselves, and their English 
proprietors, the rruTH may be stated 
almost as briefly. Whatever may be 
the sin of slavery, it is no more theirs 
than it is that of Mr Wilberforce or 
Mr Buxton, or of any other given man 
or men now residing in England, and 
eating the fruits of English manors,— 
to say nothing of English breweries. 


The slave-trade was not the child of _ 


our West Indian colonists. It was 
established in the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, (who took a personal share in 
it,) before we had any of these colo- 
nies at all. James I., Charles I., 
Cromwell, Charles II., James II., but 
above all, William III., did their ut- 
most to extend the slave-trade.* Wil- 
liam was the king, and the great Lord 
Somers the minister, who concluded 
the Assiento treaty, with which our 
colonies had nothing to do, but. by 
which England bound herself to fur- 
nish the Spanish colonies with 144,000 
slaves, at the rate of 4800 per annum. 
During all this time, the West Indian 
colonists of England did nothing but 
buy slaves from the British merchants, 
the said merchants being “ encoura- 
ged” in the said traffic by a regular 
sequence of Acts of Parliament. Nay, 
farther, however much the dupes may 
start, the fact is certain, that the said 
colonies began the attack on the said 
traffic, so favoured by the Govern- 
ment and Parliament of England. 
Three different acts were passed in the 
colonies for the restriction of the slave- 
trade between 1760 and 1774, and all 





* See Mr Barhan. 
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these acts were negatived by the Eng- 
lish Parliament—the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, President of the Board, decla- 
ring, on the last of these occasions, 
“© We cannot allow the colonies to check 
or discourage, in any degree, a tra, 
so beneficial to THE NATION.” All thi 
was done meee ps traffic was su 
posed to be hi vantageous to the 
shippi a canes of England. 
England was the guarantee to her co- 
lonies. What she sanctioned, they 
durst not call in question ; how could 
they judge it to be wrong? The Mi- 
tigation Society say, that the West In- 
dians ought to remember that they 
have had “ the advantage and the usu- 
fruct of the slaves.” Not so: not 
they only. The shipping interest, the 
general commercial interest, the reve- 
nue, the political power of England, 
have all been equally gainers. But at 
any rate, the nation patronized the 
trade—the nation created the slave po- 
pulation. The Acts of Parliament told 
the colonists that they were safe in 
buying—the Acts of Parliament en- 
treated, almost commanded, them to 
buy. The Acts of Parliament of those 
days must be interpreted by reference 
s the Ee of Parliame - in beng 
s ; and, doing so, no human bei 
an suspect ey ba one of those Par- 
liaments ever contemplated negro sla- 
very as a thing which ought not to be, 
or the contracts ected under their 
eye in regard to that traffic as less en- 
titled to the perpetual protection of 
their authority, and their successors’ 
authority, than any other ies of 
contracts entered into at the same 
time about land or stock in England 
itself. It is clear, then, that the na- 
tion is bound to protect these colonies 
from danger, and to compensate them 
if they sustain loss. Whatever expe- 
riments, therefore, are made, must, in 
common justice, be made at the ex- 
pense of the nation. The Mitigators 
—even they—are indeed compelled to 
admit.something of this ; but it is al- 
ways attended with a hesitating, de- 
tracting, envious, hypocritical sneer ; 
insomuch, that the man who reads the 
Edinburgh Review or their Reports, 
and believes that they are speaking 
bond fide, without any mental phari- 
saical reserve—that they speak freely, 
and are ready to act fairly,—any such 
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man must really be, as to the matter 
of intellect, almost worthy of addi 


one more to their phalanx. He must 
be the very same sort of person who 
lifts up his eyes in a pious tremor when 
he hears Henry Brovenam, Ese.!!! 
—Yes, Brovcuam! talking in St 
Stephen’s Chapel, about “ an indig- 
nant. Providence,” and “ the awful 
curse of Heaven on colonial iniquity !”* 
Euge ! euge! euge!—We shall have 
him sporting a View or CarisTIANti- 
ty of his own inditing by and by. 

Mr Barham, from whom we have 
already quoted several conclusive pas- 
sages touching the misrepresentations 
of the Wilberforce and Buxton party, 
is the only writer on the subject who 
has ventured to draw out a specific 
plan, whereby, according to the suppo- 
sition, all the difficulties of the case 
are capable of being surmounted. Im- 
mediate emancipation, he agrees with 
every rational being in considering to 
be, what Mr Pitt once called it, “ sheer 
Faye La the way, the Mitiga- 
tion Society chooses to render these 
words of Mr Pitt by “‘ an extremely de- 
licate measure.”) Ere any emancipa- 
tion can take place without the gross+ 
est injury to the negroes themselves, 
he says, as all must say, that a long 
course of moral and religious instruc- 
tion is necessary. But what is his 
plan ? Neither more nor less than that 
the Government of this country should, 
de plano, buy up the whole land and 
claves of these colonies, at a cost, as he 
estimates it, of, at the least, ONE HUN- 
DRED AND TWENTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
STERLING. This trifling addition be- 
ing made to the national debt, he pro- 
poses that the Government shall in- 
demnify itself by commencing a mo- 
nopoly of the trade of raising sugar, 
coffee, &c. in the West Indies: The 
Government, he says, (but what says 
history?) will be the cheapest and 
thriftiest, and therefore the most thri- 
ving and flourishing, of farmers and 
sugar growers. In short, we shall 
make immensely rich by our specula- 
tion, and out of our overplus of reve- 
nue be enabled to provide adequate 
means for improving the moral and 
religious, and thence, by consequence, 
and at no distant period of time, the 
political condition of the negroes. 

Mr Barham is a man of clear views, 





* Vide Mr Brougham’s harangue in the debate on Mr Buxton’s motion. 
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and an excellent writer ; and, accord- 
ingly, whoever turns to his book will 
find this plan laid down im all due 
detail, and the thing made to wear a 
feasible enough aspect, primd facie. 
But although it is at nt impos- 
sible for us to go into the matter, we 
suspect our readers will really have no 
great difficulty in excusing us. To 
say the truth, we have mentioned the 
thing not so much with a view to the 
detail and merits of the plan itself, as 
with the view of letting plain people 
see what sort of difficulties they really 
are that environ a subject of which so 
many idle and ignorant fools are eter- 
nally chattering, without semblance or 
shidionr of anything like modesty or 
diffidence. An addition of one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight millions to the 
national burden under which we al- 
ready labour! The prospect of Mr 
Canning turning farmer-general of the 
Went Futian islands, snd founuphing 
rich by means of his stewardship ! 
And then the patronage and the Whi 
outcry !—But, ohe, jam satis /—An 
yet we cannot but smile at ourselves 
for having omitted to state, that it has 
been suggested, even by Mr Barham, 
that we might have a company of 
West Indian Directors! Perhaps the 
East Indian Directors would be kind 
enough to volunteer this slight addi- 
tamentum to their present toils! 

Mr Whitmore (the maker of the 
motion of the 23d of May) came to the 
support of the East Indian free-traders, 
&c., and to the attack of the West In- 
dian colonists, on grounds and with 
arguments of an avowedly commercial 
character. ‘This was all as it should 
have been: nothing could’ be fairer 
than the principle of action which he, 
like others, acted on, and, unlike others, 
avowed in the House. But to what 
does hisargument amount? Oursteam- 
engines, and other machinery, have, 

id he, enabled us to bring the cot- 
ton of the East to England—manu- 
facture it into cloth—send it back to 
Hindostan—and, after all, undersell 
the Hindoo manufacturer on his own 
soil. _ For this, says the logical gen- 
tleman, we owe some reparation to the 
Hindoo ; and that reparation ought to 
be made, by enabling him to come 
into the sugar market of Europe, on 
equal terms with the West Indians. 

Now, in the first place, be it obser- 
ved, that in spite of fine phrases, this 
was nota motion for making tlie su- 
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gar trade free and open, but only for 
admitting the East Indians to a share 
in the monopoly which already exists. 

But, secondly, we really are blind to 
the justice of the plan. What you take 
from the cotton manvfacturers of In-_ 
dia, pay back from the pockets of the 
planters of cong ae ~ = sim- 

le proposition. H r itmore 
alr. restrain the manufacturer 
of England from competing with the 
manufacturer of India, as to the In- 
dian market, we should have been com- 
lied to admit, that there was at 
east a greater semblance of equity in 
the scheme. But the West Indians, 
what have they done about the East 
India cotton ? Do they not themselves 
clothe every negro man, woman, and 
child, they have, in cotton goods of 
English manufacture?—and if you 
take from them the sugar trade, where-~ 
in, at the present moment, from a va- 
riety of circumstances over which they 
have as little control, as the Hindoos 
have over the machinery of Soho, they 
are not p ing, will no recom 
be due to them in their turn, and will 
the East Indians be willing to pay that 
recompence exclusively out of their 
own pockets ? , 

But what is the truth? The Eng- 
lish cotton manufacturers are strongly 
represented in the House of Commons, 
and the West Indian planters can 
—— be said to be represented there 
at all. 

This is the true root of all this evil. 
We have established these colonies de+ 
liberately—and we have given them cos 
lonial governments and assemblies— 
and we have invested these with privi- 
leges and powers, which they have, for 
ages, exercised under our eyes, and with 
our approbation. Withthese colonial go- 
vernments weare now beginning to deal 
exactly as if they were possessed of no 
lawful, character or power whatever ; 
and what the consequences of this in- 
terference may be, is a subject far 
above us. Will nothing, however, be 
accepted as a lesson? Have we ma- 
naged all our colonies wisely and well ? 
Have we kept them all? Is there no- 
thing in the past history of our em- 
pire, to teach us prudence at least, if 
we must say nothing of justice? Are 
we pre , either to see these colo- 
nies turned into negro-land, or in- 
to dependencies of some other Chris 
tian power? These are, at least, ques- 
tions to which our rulers ought to be 
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meditating an answer. Or if they be 
already resolved to answer both in the 
negative, what avails all this idle and 
timid tampering? Why not speak out 
Now? 

In regard to the personal character, 
and for many of the former acts of Mr 
Wilberforce, we entertain feelings far 
more respectful, than some of the ex- 
pressions into which circumstances of 
more immediate influence may have 

_ betrayed us, might seem to correspond 
with. We allude to the deep and most 
serious fears which we have been un- 
able to throw aside, both as to the wel- 
fare of the British colonies, and the true 
interests of the West Indian negroes. 
It may be very true, that government 
was too long of taking up some of these 
matters, and that in so far thanks are 
due to those who urged and impelled 
the government. That the method of 
this interference, however, has been 
most unwise—that the benevolent spi- 
rit of Mr Wilberforce has suffered 
itself to be made both the dupe and 
the tool of people, with whom he 
has no natural bond of connection— 
of whose real objects he even now, 
perhaps, will entertain no suspicion— 
that their machinations, backed by the 
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authority of his name, have already 
been productive of most fearful dan- 
ger tenet ere these pages see the 
izht, they.may have been productive 
of much worse—and that at all events 
there is no uanieer need for interference 
of any kind—these are propositions to 
which we anticipate no dissent from 
any rational mind, that has conde- 
scended to bestow duc attention upon 
the important matter before us. 

We would fain hope, that whatever 
pertinacity self-interest may dictate 
elsewhere, Mr Wilberforce at least 
will take warning, and deny to the 
chicaneries of the next session that 
support—that not much less than fa- 
tal support—which, from whatever 
combination of ignorance and zeal, he 
was led to bestow on those of the last. 
The oe gangs cannot be dangerously af- 
fected by the declamations, any more 
than by the calculations, of mere mer- 
chants ; but there are others who 
sound a trumpet, to which the Eng- 
lish ear is and ever should be alive, 
and who unfold colours that can ne- 
ver be too reverently honoured, pro- 
vided only they be displayed under the 
guidance of Reason. 





WHIG AND TORY. 


Dear Mr Norra, 
. You know it has been said by some 
one, “ Let me make songs for a people, 
and I care not who makes their laws.” 
If a song can be supposed to be so ef- 
fective on the opinions of the public, 
how much more potent an engine is a 
ular Magazine! That your politi- 
rig lucubrations, diffused as they are 
far and wide throughout the British 
empire, have done the state service, I 
well know ;—as an Englishman, I ac- 
knowledge the useful labours of our 
northern brethren with gratitude, and 
.I willingly offer my tribute of praise. 
Your essays on these subjects have an 
energy of expression, and a happy 
adaptation of humour, which, at least 
as long since as the days of Horace, has 
been observed to cut down an adver- 
with more effect than the most 
weighty argument. By these means, 
ided at the same time by forcible 
reasoning, the public mind has been 
guided in the right way, and a salutary 
antidote has been afforded to those 


poisons which faction of the worst de- 
scription is continually scattering in 
the way of the heedless, through the 
channel of a licentious press. In this 
beneficial labour the pen of your 
friend Tickler is eminently conspi- 
cuous. Like the Roman moralist, to 
whom I have already made allusion, 
he exposes his adversaries to ridicule. 
He excites, indeed, the smiles of his 
friends, but his touch is sharper than 
that of the Bard of the Sabine Villa ; 
he brandishes the scalping knife of the 
Poet of Aquinum ; and if he tickles, 
it is with a cat o’ nine tails. 

After thisampleadmission of the me- 
rits of this and other able contributors 
to your respectable miscellany, as well 
as those of yourown composition, Ican- 
not refrain from taking the liberty of 
pointing out one particular, in which 


I think that you, he, and all the rest 

of your critical and political fraternity, 

have fallen into an egregious error. 

Let us calmly argue the point, and I 

do not despair of convincing you that 
11 
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my view of the subject is correct, and 
that you will be induced to change 
that , which, I must conféss, 
gives me pain. You and your friends, 
the votaries of the incomparable Maga, 
all agree in calling D srgnceng Tories ! 


I positively deny that you have any 
t or claim to this obnoxious ap- 
tion. What is a Tory? Consult 

istory ;—examine their tenets—scru- 

tinize their doctrines. . Do they agree 
with you in any one point except in 
an epposition to the Whigs ; and when 
I say the Whigs, I consider your ab- 
horrence of that clamorous corps, as 
confined to the modern Whigs, whom 
Burke has well demonstrated to be ut- 
terly unlike their ancient predecessors. 
They bear the same name, indeed, but 
they have no more resemblance to each 
other than there is between Alexander 
the Great, and Alexander the copper- 
smith ; the character of the Whigs of 
the nineteenth century, is no more 
‘that of the patriots who effected the glo- 
rious Revolution of 1688, than Lords 
Somers, Godolphin, and their com- 
peers, were copies of the sour covenant- 
ers of the North, from whom the term 
‘was —— borrowed, and thrown 
in the face of the friends of freedom 
by their slavish adversaries. As a re- 
tort courteous, the Liberals of those 
days (they will pardon me for using a 
word which is at this moment in bad 
odour) bestowed on their opponents 
the nick-name of Tory, which belong- 
ed to a savage horde of Irish banditti, 
the genuine prototype of those wretches 
who, in the present time, harass that 
unhappy country by their nocturnal 
rourthers and conflagrations. 

This, good Mr North, is not a title to 
be proud of, though persons of respec- 
tability have been willing to be thus 
characterised, in opposition to the 
Whigs, without too nicely canvassing 
the origin and etymology of the name. 
But what was the litical creed of 
the Tory faction at the era of 1688? 
Their distinguishing tenets consisted 
in a firm belief in the divine right of 
kings, a horror of opposition to regal 
authority, however tyrannically used, 


all which was to be submitted to with . 


passive obedience ; and resistance to 

the most arbitrary authority was 

strongly deprecated. These notions 

might be onable in men who had 

so recently suffered the overbearing 

despotism of unfeeling and cruel Re- 
Vor. XIV. 


Whig and Tory. 
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publicans—of all ee the worst. 
tion — en at = poe in re- 
ion, Cy) t id not enti 
abandon the Reformed acum & 
Church of England, they were sup- 
posed to look on the Church of Rome 
with a partial eye, as its discipline was 
more favourable to subdue the feelings 
of freedom in the minds of its votaries, 
who ‘were trained to a necessary de- 
gree of flexibility by the over-ruling 
influence of the priesthood. They 
could even overlook the intolerant 
bigotry of James, for the sake of ob- 
taining, what was to them, the gra- 
tifying at ¥ of his absolute sway. 
he Whigs of the epoch of the Re- 
volution, were the yery reverse of all 
this :—Liberty was the great object 
of their care ; but they had the good 
sense to see that the prerogative of the 
crown was to establish it. 
They knew that this essential weight 
was requisite to keep the whole ma- 
chine in order ;—nothing less could 
restrain the ambition of the aristocra- 
cy, and the turbulence of an emanci- 
pated Leones: With the greatest wis- 
dom, they defined the duties, as well 
as the rights, of the governed, and of 
those who govern. They saw the con- 
nection between arbitrary power and 
Catholicism ;—they set King William 
on the throne, and took effectual means 
to secure the Protestant ascendancy. 
Having thus taken a rapid view of 
these two parties, as they heretofore 
existed, let us see to which class Es- 
aby North, Tickler, and Co. proper- 
y belong. Do we see, in their wri- 
tings, a desire to invest the Sovereign 
with absolute power? Whilst they ve- 
nerate and love our amiable Monarch, 
and whilst they record con amore all 
the homage of. affectionate duty paid 
to him by his northern subjects du- 
ring his visit to their fine metropolis, 
we do not see them casting themselves 
under the wheels of the Idol of Tory- 
ism, which, like the Indian Jugger- 
naut, crushes its devoted worshippers. 
Do we see them courting and flirting 
with the old Lady of the seven hills, 
and atemapeing to bring her into ri- 
valship with her reformed, but (by 


her) reprobated Daughter? No—Mr 

North, your sentiments and your ar- 

ga all savour of those which I 

ave attributed to the Whigs of for- 

mer days. Are you then, my 

friends, Whigs, and have you 
4P 


fa 
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talking the e of Whiggism as 
Moliere’s Mons. Jourdan did prose all 


his days without knowing it? No, you 
are not Whigs—the name which was 
honourable in King William’s time, 
is so no longer, The adage, no less true 
than trite, will well apply here, 


Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis. 


The supporters of the throne are be- 
come more enlightened ; they have 
seen the charms of liberty, and they 
are convinced of the danger of unli- 
mited power even to the hand that 
wields it. They have actually taken 
post on the very ground occupied by 
the patriots of 1688 ; and their adver- 
saries, for the mere sake of opposing 
them, have left their original station, 
and retired to the very confines of re- 
publicanism. Here they were met by 
a band of still fiercer foes, the Radical 
Reformers. These enthusiasts, with 
more or less affectation of adherence 
to the pure principles of the constitu- 
tion, have evinced a determination to 
overturn every stone of that venerable 
fabric raised by the wisdom of our an- 
cestors. Some of these innovators may 
be dupes ; but the great mass of them 
shew, with little disguise, that their 
grand object is the plunder which 
must fall to the lot of the most daring 
amidst the general scramble. It can- 
not be denied, that these miscreants 
are the offspring of the Whigs. The 
wind of their breath in the inflamma- 
tory speeches in Parliament, in tavern 
dinners, and Palace-yerd meetings, 
like the fabled impregnation of the 
classical mares, by the afflation of 
Zephyrus, has engendered these mon- 
sters. This Hippomanic progeny have 
a strong resemblance to their origin ; 
but, like the religious sects which ap- 
proach nearest to each other without 
actual coincidence, their repulsion is 
increased according to the ratio of ap- 
proximation. But the parent and 
child are far from weg wg their 
mutual affinity. The Whig, like Sa- 


Whig and Tory. 
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tan at the infernal gate, on beholding 
the hideous features of Anarchy and 
her brood, is ready to tell these terri- 
fic spectres, 

I know ye not—nor ever saw till now 
Sight more detestable than them and thee— 


But the Radicals, more savage than 
Milton’s hellish crew, stand firm and 
unreconciled to those who gave them 
being ; satisfied that their own efforts 
will in time enable them to satiate 
their “‘ immeasurable famine,” they 
admit not these allies. 

Far be it from me to imagine, that 
you, the loyal supporters of the con- 
stitution, are to be classed with those 
unfortunate Whigs, who have de- 
serted the principles of their pre- 
decessors, and are now rejected on 
all sides. Let them possess and en- 
joy their ancient appellation—it suits 


-them well—it declares the stock from 


whence they sprung. But let the 
word Tory be erased from the po- 
litival vocabulary of the present day— 
let this shadow of a name vanish with 
the doctrines which are now extinct, 
and which are, I believe, scouted b 
every Englishman. Divest yourself, 
my good Christopher, without delay, 
of this odious appellation ; let it be ne 
more heard whi a the social tent on 
the heath, or in the Ambrosian festi- 
vities of the Divan in Auld Reekie. 
Names are of much power in fixing 
the opinions of mankind. Not a few 
persons may be repelled from the in- 
Struction of your pages, because they 
hear that Christopher North is a Tory! 

Ifa distinguishing title is necessary 
to a true Briton, let one be found that 
will make manifest your real senti- 
ments, unmixed with the slang of 
party. Be assured that such an adop- 
tion would be duly appreciated ; it 
will raise you in the estimation of 
your contethporaries, and your name 
will then go down to remote posterity 
with a higher degree of honour. 


Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudesque manebunt. 


Believe me, dear Mr North, 
Your steady friend and admirer, 
SELUBIENSIS. 
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THE GRACES, OR LITERARY SOUVENIR.” 


Lonpon, at this period of the year, 
has but one literature. Ponderous 
theology, and light poetry, solemn 
dramas, and romances wilder than fol- 
ly feigned in any preceding season, 
wait for Spring, and come out with 
Parliament, the new pantomime, and 
other habitual displays of that produc- 
tive time. 

But the gloomy month of Novem- 
ber, and the still gloomier month that 
“treads upon its kibe,” are cheered 
bya whole carnival of minute volumes, 
recording the “ days of the month,” 
and the “ months of the year,” the 
shape of those bonnets and jupons 
which have hitherto given new beau- 
ty to the British fair ; memorandums 
of all the innumerable elegancies ne- 
cessary to the manufacture of the 
sex ; quadrilles to be danced, shapes 
to be: assumed, and attitudes to be 
imbibed, by all candidates for ad- 
miration in the year to come. How- 
ever, all things go on in melius, and 
this year has alee some very pret- 
ty and ingenious attempts at turning 
the epidemic curiosity of Christmas 
into channels of instruction and in- 
tellectual amusement. Among those 
in the natural progress of improve- 
ment, the last is to be presumed the 
bést ; and the work, whose title stands 
at the head of this article, strikes us as 
not merely the best in point of inven- 
tion and decoration, but to be, from 
its original congeine the subjects 
of its poetry, and the tendency of its 
spirit, as strikingly deserving ofa place 
in the library, as on the table of the 
drawing-room of fashion. 

The Germans, of all men the wisest 
in their literary generation, have led the 
way in this species of performance, and 
some of the greatest names that ever 
figured in German literature, have in- 
dulged their taste, and enhanced their 
reputation, by contributing to the 
Yearly Literary Pocket Books, and 
Souvenirs. Schiller’s most vivid poems 
first found their way to popular ap- 
plause through this avenue ; Goethe, 
the idol of his countrymen, and un- 
doubtedly a poet of singular genius, 
sent out some of his most beautiful 
tales and scattered conceptions on what 


he quaintly calls, The “ Papillon 
Wings” of the “ Tuschen buch.” Kotze« 
bue, a writer of more dubious fame, 
though at the height of the lighter 
drama, often floated his lesser plays 
into the world on those wings ; and, 
perhaps, on the whole, there is no por- 
tion of German authorship more po- 
Heme than those yearly records of its 

appy thoughts, and slighter sketches 
of vigorous design.;—those memorials 
of past beauty and promises of future 
attraction. -Their productiveness as a 
mere speculation is evident from their 
number, their eager rivalry, and their 
increasing excellence ; and our Eng- 
lish neglect of so interesting a mode 
of eathorihtp, is among the more 
striking instances of the tardiness with 
which ingenuity sometimes crosses the 
seas 


The majority, however, of these Ger- 
man Souvenirs, have the stamp of their 
country rather too heavily laid upon 
them for our taste. Wisdom out of 
season, and prolixity that disdains an 
aid, solemn catalogues of names im- 
portant to none but their possessors, 
and unwieldy labour of'a reluctant and 
cloudy imagination, make the majority 
the weightiest performances that ever 
augmented the weight of a winter, be~ 
tween the Rhine and the Danube. 
But, unquestionably, all the good may 
be accessible without its counterpoise 5 
and it might be difficult to limit the 
interest capable of being brought with- 
in the pages of an annual publication, 
expressly devoted to mingling the 
graceful and the useful ; the attrac- 
tive tale, the animated , the 
dignity of moral thought, and the ele- 
gance of high life, and its captivating 
and brilliant recollections. 

“ The. Graces, or Literary Souve- 
nir,” aims at all these objects, and the 
mere mention of the heads ef its por+ 
tidns, gives an idea of the variety and 
interest which it is the purpose of the 
volume to supply. 

Itsfirstdepartment is “* The Months.” 
Each month is described in poetry, and 
to this is appended, a Calendar of the 
Flower Garden, or directions for its 
cultivation ineach month ; we presume, 
a very acceptable species of informa- 





aa’ 


* An Annual Pocket Volume. Hurst and Robinson. London. pp. 350. 
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tion to the fair florists of our country. 
Its next head is a Spanish Tale of 
considerable length, a melancholy nar- 
rative, but one of remarkable beauty 
and nature. This is followed by oc~ 
casional poetry, by various contribu- 
tors ; by new anecdotes of fashionable 
life, new and frequently amusing and 
characteristic ; by poetry—and this 
again by an obituary of the more re- 
markable persons who have died du- 
ring the year—Kemble, the political 
Bishop of Meath, Vaccination-Jenner, 
General Dumouriez, Lord St Vincent, 
Ricardo, &c. 

Nothing is more absurd than to sup- 
pose that we look with a fretful eye 
upon contemporary literature. On this 
point we will not condescend to argue. 
Our whole course has been one of 
cheering and congratulation, when we 
found anything worth being cheered, 
no matter what the thing was ; whe- 
ther the work of lukewarm Tory or of 
furious Whig ; of those who wore 
down their quills in open and impo- 
tent insolence against us, or wrapped 
themselves in the cover of the Blue 
and Yellow, or within the involucra 
of the Speaker’s gown, to indulge their 
malignant absurdity in safety. To us 
it was all the same ; if we found an 
able article, we praised it straight for- 
ward ; if we found a silly one, we 
never spared our opinion on the -sub- 
ject; and in the way that we have dealt, 
we will deal, as the only way in which 
honest literature, and honest men, can 
be sustained and honoured. 

Without further delay, we proceed 
to give some specimens from different 
parts of this Work, which, after all, 
will put our readers in a better con- 
dition to judge, than a dozen prefaces 
and dissertations. The following is 
from the series of “ The Months.” 


DECEMBER. 


qua a him came o— be Se, 
And great bonfires, Ron. dth net Ge cohd amauehas. 
SPENSER. 
WEtcome—Ancient of the year! 
Though thy face be pale and drear, 
Though thine eye be veil’d in night, 
Though thy scatter’d locks be white, 
Though thy feeble form be bow’d 
In the mantle of the cloud. 


Yet, December, with thee come 
All the old delights of home ; 
Lovelier never stole the hour 
In the summer’s rosy bower, 
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Than around thy social hearth, 
When the few we love on earth, 
With their hearts of holiday, 
Meet to laugh the night away ; 
Talking of the thousand things 
That to time give swiftest wings ; 
Not unmixt with memories dear ; 
Such as, in a higher sphere, 
Might bedim an angel’s eye, 
Feelings of the days gone by ; 
Of the friends who made a part 
Of our early heart of heart ; 
Thoughts that still around us twine 
With a chasten’d woe divine. 


But, when all are wrapp’d in sleep, 
Let me list the whirlwind’s sweep, 
Rushing through the forest hoar 
Like a charging army’s roar. 

Or, with thoughts of riper age, 
Wonder o’er some splendid page, 
Writ as with the burning coal, 
Transcript of the Grecian’s soul ! 
Or the ponderous tomes unhasp 
Where a later spirit’s grasp, 
Summon’d from a loftier band, 
Spite of rack, and blade, and brand, 
With the might of Miracle, 

Rent the more than pagan veil, 
And disclosed to mankind’s eyes 
God’s true pathway to the skies. 


Every autumn leaf has fled, 

But a nobler tree has shed 

Nobler scions from its bough ; 

Pale Mortality ! ’tis thou 

That hast flung them on the ground 

In the year’s mysterious round ! 

Thou that had’st the great ‘¢ To come,” 
Thing of terror !—Darkness !—Tomb! 
Oh ! for some celestial one, 

That has through thy portals gone ! 
To pour upon our cloudy eye 

The vision—what it is—<‘* to die.””» —— 
Yet, no seraph traveller 

Bends his starry pinion here ; 

Since the birth of hoary Time, 

All is silent, stern, sublime, 

All unlimited,—unknown ! 

Father! may thy will be done! 

Let me die, or let me live, 

Kine or Spirits! but—forgive ! 


There are about fifty pages of anec+ 
dote and jeux-d’esprit, which form by 
no means the least interesting part of 
the work. They are almost entirely 
from the highest rank of society, and 
insomeinstances, by individuals whose 
wit has hitherto been but little known 
to the public. ‘Talleyrand, whom we 
suppose to be meant under the name 
of the Minister, is, however, suffi- 
ciently acknowledged as one of the 
most fertile and subtle wits of the day ; 
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but the bon mots which we have at- 
tributed to him, are to us perfectly 
original. ‘The following seems ex- 
tremely piquant. 

*‘ The late Fouche and T. had quar- 
relied. On their next meeting, ‘ M. de 
T.,’ said Fouche, * you need not triumph 
in your rank. Under an usurpation, the 
greatest scoundrel may be prime minister, 
if he please.’——‘ How fortunate, then, for 
me, M. Fouche,’ said T., ‘ that you conde- 
scended to be Minister of Police !’” 


An anecdote of Fox, at a time when 
declining life had taught him the more 
sober views of character, is interest- 
ing. He had now lost his old homage 
for our republican imperial neigh- 
bours. 


‘ In one of the latest days of Fox, the 
conversation turned on the comparative 
wisdom of the French and English charac- 
ter. ‘ The Frenchman,’ it was observed, 
‘ delights himself with the present; the 
Englishman makes himself anxious about 
the future. Is not the Frenchman the wi- 
ser 2°‘ He may be the merrier,’ said 
Fox; ‘ but did you ever hear of a savage 
who did not buy a mirror in preference to 
a telescope?” 


The late Sir Philip Francis has not 
figured extensively as a diseur de bons 
mots ; yet he was a powerful conversa 
tionist, practised in a remarkably keen 
and studied diction, and before the 
period when he sunk into a kind of 
eloquent dotage, was pungent almost 
beyond any man of his time. Though 
a declared Whig, he had felt himself 
ill used by the Whigs; and his sar- 
casms were let loose with no unfre- 
quent bitterness against his party. 
The following anecdote seems to us 
one of the happiest instances imagi- 
nable of the whole embodied feeling of 
such a mind :— 


+ In a conversation on the merits of the 
successive ministers during the late war, it 
was observed, in dispraise of Pitt, that ‘ he 
suffered ne man of talents in the cabinet, 
while some of his successors adopted a more 
liberal system.’ Sir,’ sgid Sir P. Fran- 
cis, in his peculiar style, ‘ I owed the li- 
ving man no love ; but I will not trample 
on any man in his coffin. Pitt could fear 
no antagonist, and therefore could want no 
auxiliary. Jackalls prey in packs! but 


who ever heard of a hunting party of 
tions |’ ” 


Sheridan’s pleasantries are proverb- 
ial ; but the following instance of his 
conversational sportiveness is new :— 
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‘* Sheridan used .to 7 Sp pda anil 
& manager was like the life of the Ordinary 


of Newgate—a constant superintendence of 
executions. ‘* The number of authors 
whom he was forced to extinguish, was,’ 
he said, * Se om literary massacre, 
that made St olomew’s shrink in com- 
parison. Play-writing, singly, accounted 
for the employment of that immense mul. 
titude who drain away obscure years beside 
the ink-stand, and haunt the streets with 
iron-moulded visages, and study-coloured 
clothes. It singly accounted for the rise of 
paper, which exhausted the of 
England and Scotland, and had 
stripped off the last covering of Ireland. He 
had counted plays until calculation sank 
under the number ; and every rejected play 
of them all seemed, like the clothes of a 
Spanish beggar, to turn into a living, rest- 
less, merciless, indefatigable progeny.’ ”” 


Some of these jeux d’esprit are said 
to be by an individual of the very high- 
est rank, whose table-conversation 
been greatly celebrated, but has, of 
course, seldom escaped from the circle 
in which it has been delivered. 

Those again are followed by occa- 
sional poetry. We give an “‘ Inscrip- 
tion” to a name which has not yet ate 
tained its due distinction among our 
** Tonitrua Belli.” 


INSCRIPTION FOR PICTON’S CENOTAPH 
AT WATERLOO. 


——_——_——_ “ Dare 
Orbi quietem, seculo pacem suo. 
Hec summa virtus, petitur hac coelum via.” 


Weep not, though the hero’s sleep 

On this spot was dark and deep; ~ 
And beside him lay . 

Hearts that never felt a fear 

In the rushing of the spear,— 
Silent, glorious clay ! 


What is life, to death like theirs ? 

Heartless wishes,—weary years,— ~ 
Follies fond and vain ! 

Theirs a gasp of gallant breath 

On the wave, or on the heath— 


Momentary pain ! 


Not upon the sick’ning bed 
Has the wasting spirit fled 
From their hallow’d mould ;-— 
In the soldier’s hour of pride,— 
In the triumph, Picton died ! 
The boldest of the bold. 


Where the famine, where the fight, 
Bloody day, and deadlier night, 
Wore host by host away ; ' 
Where thy wild Sierra, Spain, 
Where thy pestilential plain, 
Were piled with proud deeay— 
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ae dy untired by toil, © closed by some lists useful to men of the 
He led the lions to the spoil, ’ world, and men of literature; and the 

‘Through desert and through flood; whole constitutes a work, from whose 
Till, ye eternal Pyrenees ! annual series we are entitled to expect 
oe -: + rae a a. unusual gratification. Our readers 

_ 2 will thank us for giving this touching 
Where thy final battle roar'd, and powerful fragment. 


Mightiest harvest of the sword, 
mmortal Waterloo ! 
There his banner, like a star, 


— the clouds of war, 
* To death and glory flew. 


Weep not, though his spirit past 
«In the battle’s fiery blast ; 
. Th’ unconquerable Will, 
The living Mind, shall hover o’er 
The warriors that he led before, 
And love and lead them still ! 


Bold companions of his grave, 
_England’s richest wreath shall wave 
: Nn sorrow o’er your tomb ; 
* And the sad infant on the knee 
Shall lisp the dear-bought victory, 
In ages yet to come ! 
8. 


~ With poems of this order, the vo- 
lume is seattered. Two engravings, a 
vignette, &c. by the ablest artists, 
make the decorations.—The volume is 


A BRIDAL SONG. 


Caligine profonda 

Gia opprime i sensi miei 
Del piu fatale orror 

Per sempre Io ti perdei. 


Come ye to seek me ? Then bear me home,’ 

For the lover is banish’d—the bridegroom 
is come ! 

Hear ye the chime of the bridal bell ? 

Soon shall it toll a funeral knell. 

Hear ye the bridal song this morn ? 

Soon shall ye hear a song forlorn. 

Scatter sweet flowers on my thorny way, ’ 

I shall be wither’d as soon as they. 

Clothe my form in bridal white, 

So shall it serve for my shroud to-night. 

Deck with jewels my raven hair, 

To-night it a darker wreath shall wear. 

Take this fading rose from my breast, 

And give it to him that loves me best ; 

And say, as ye‘point to my early tomb, 

That the lover was dear, though the bride~ 
groom was come. - 





BEAUTY. 


‘© Quél dommage que tout cela nourrira !” 
Qui, Monsieur! mais cela n’est pas pourri.” 


Joun Butt and Lord Byron are 
agreed on one point at least. Both 
assert “cant” to be the prevailing mo- 
ral feature of the age we live in. In- 
numerable scribblers have caught up 
the same note, and spun it out in end- 
less variation, and I, among the small 
fry of literature, am fain to join in the 
chorus. Of all cants, then, one of the 
most sickening to my taste is that of 
some nts who pretend (for I give 
them little credit for sincerity) to de- 
precate for their female offspring the 
possession of that precious gift, as it 
really is, or, as they are pleased to term 
it, “‘ that dangerous endowment,” per- 
sonai attractiveness. They affect, for- 
sooth, to thank Providence that their 
da’ are ‘‘no beauties” —or tosigh 
and lament over their dangerous come- 
liness, and then they run out into a 
long string of trite axioms, and stale 
conanien-slanen; about the snares and 
vanities “of this wicked world; as if 


none but beauties were exposed to the 
assaults of the tempter. Now, I am 
firmly of opinion, (nay, every day ex- 
perience proves it so,) that ugly wo- 
men, called plain by courtesy, are just 
as likely to slip balk stumble in those 
treacherous pitfalls, as others of their 
sex, more distinguished’ by personal 
attractions ; and that, on a fair ave- 
rage, pretty women are the happiest, 
as well as the most agreeable of the 
species. 

Let us take a fair sample of this ge- 
nus—not a perfect specimen. The bo- 
tanist may select such for his herbal, 
but it would not so well answer our 
purpose in exemplifying human varie- 
ties. Let us suppose a child endow- 
ed with moderate abilities, an amiable 
disposition, and a decent share of beau 
ty, and other children in the same fa- 
mily, gifted in an equal proportion 
with the same mental qualifications, 


but wholly destitute of exterior advan- 
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tages.. Wilk not the fair attractive 
ehild be the most favoured, the best 
beloved, geiscrally king, even of 
those parents who endeavour to be, and 
honestly believe that they are, most 
conscientiously impartial? ‘The same 
anxious cares may, it is true, be equal- 
ly bestowed on all. The same tender 
and endearing epithets be applied to 
all—but the eye will linger longest on 
the sweet countenance of the lovely 
-little one, the parental kiss will dwell 
more fondly on its cherub lip, and the 
voice, in speaking to it, will be invo- 
luntarily modulated to softer and more 
tender tones. I am not arguing that 
this preference, however involuntary 
and unconscious it may be, is even 
then wholly defensible, or that, if 
knowingly, and weakly yielded to, it 
is not entirely inexcusable. I only-as- 
sert that it is in human nature, and 
waiving that side of the question, 
which if analyzed would involve a long 
moral discussion, not necessarily con- 
nected with my present subject, I shall 
simply p to observe, that if this 
unconscious, irresistible preference fre- 
quently influences even the fondest 
parents, how far more unrestrainedly 
does it manifest itself, in the surround- 
ing circle of friends, guests, relations, 
and casual visitors. How many in- 
nces and gratifications are ob- 
tained for the irresistible pleader! How 
many petitions granted for the remu- 
neration of a kiss! How tenderly are 
the tears of contrition wiped away 
from eyes that look so beautifully re~ 
morseful !—And all this, I firmly be- 
lieve, if restrained by good feelings 
and just principle, from reaching a 
blameable excess, is productive only 
of good results in the young mind, and 
that children happily constituted by 
nature in personand disposition, thrive 
best (even in a moral sense) in that 
atmosphere of tender indulgence, and 
become ultimately most amiable and 
ye least selfish and exacting, in 
the various relations of life. The 
reason of this I take to be—that they 
feel the most perfect confidence in 
their fellow-creatures ; and how many 
of the best affections of our nature 
spring up and flourish under the kind- 
ly influence of that most Christian feel- 


ing! The fair engaging child expands 
into womanhood in the warm sunshine 
of affectionate en ent, and all 


the delicate and grateful emotions of 


her heart are drawn out to bud and 


Beauty. 


-rors! to realize 
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blossom in: that copponied clime ;— 
every individual of her family. and 
friends, fondly or courteously contri- 
buting to her happiness or ure. 
Will not the desire to repay kindness 
with oe love —_ love, bless- 
ing with blessing, be the responsive 
panies ofher young heart ¢ She finds 
by every day’s experience, that the 
tenderest approbation, the warmest 
encomiums, the fondest caresses,. re- 
ward her endeavours after the attain- 
ment of useful information, and ele- 
gant accomplishment, and that bless- 
ings more expressively silent, (the 
eloquent blessings of the eye,) beam 
unutterable things on her performance 
of higher duties ; that a powerful 
stimulus to persevere in the paths of 
well-doing, to strive to be all she is 
thought capable of being! 

Her natural failings and youthful 
errors are most mildly and tenderly 
rebuked ; her motives most charitably 
interpreted—what incentives to, con- 
quer those failings ! to avoid those er- 
opes so fondly san- 
guine! Happiness is far less selfish 
than sorrow. Its natural tendency_is 
to communicate, to infuse itself, as,it 
were, into every surrounding object, ; 
and certainly nothing inspires us with 
such good will and charity towards 
our fellow-creatures, as the sweet con- 
sciousness that they are benevolently 
disposed towards us. If all the dis- 
courteous, ill-natured, uncharitable 
things that are said and done, were 
traced back to their real source, it 
would be found that every other one 
at least, resulted, not from resente 
ment for the infliction of serious in- 
jury, but from some wounded feeling, 
some smarting sense of neglect, unr 
kindness, or, it may be, of conscious in~ 
significance, a consciousness (by the 
way) widely differing from Christis 
humility, and operating far. otherwise 
on the heart alana, ‘ 

Allowing these to be fancied, or at 
least fancifully exaggerated injuries, 
their influence on the character is not 
therefore less pernicious, and the 
whine is, a ag He corroding, 
crus thoughts, have sprung up Im 
~ sane sunshine ~ favour Fa 
in nee? Hay> t not. 

ted and i in a cold, wn- 


Preacher. What sevenfold shield can 
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fence the heart of woman, against va- 
nity and its satanic legion? The only 

‘shield, I reply, capable of fencing an 
human heart against the perpetual, 
insidious, and ever-varying assaults of 
the tempter—sound moral principles, 
on religious knowledge, and 
a firm and humble faith in the truths 
of revelation. When these have not 
been early and sedulously incuicated, 
the Beauty is exposed, indeed, to great 
and peculiar dangers. But, is the ugly 
‘woman, on her part, more secure from 
those temptations, to which she also is 
culiarly liable? Is vanity solely con- 
fined to the consciousness of personal 
attractions ? Is there no such thing as 
conceit of sense, of talent, of taste, of 
‘oodness—nay, even of humility? 
ere is conceit active, and conceit 
ive. That which plumes itself on 
Laing superior in such and such points, 
is, to my taste, less odious than the 
isaical cant, “‘ Well! thank God, 

am not so and so.” 

Now, verily, I am inclined to believe, 
that of all modifications of this infir- 
mity—this vice, if you will have it so, 

is most harmless which plumes 

itself on outward advantages, (I speak 
with exclusive reference to female beau- 
ties,) and in point of fact, have we not 
occasion to remark, that a pretty, 

vain, giddy girl, one of the most ap- 
tly inconsiderate character, will 
Bettle down for life with a companion 
who deserves and possesses her respect 
and affection, into a domestic, panies 
wife, a careful and tender mother, an 
exemplary mistress of a family, while 
some grave, demure-locking maiden, 
guarded at all = in the armour of 
ugliness, bristling all over with de- 
‘corum, and pinched into the very pat- 
tern of primness and propriety, will 
(if occasion offer) launch out into such 
extra ces and indiscretions, as 
a ehalatoes on probability 
liability, and utterly confound the 
wise theories of all declaimers against 
the endowment of beauty. 

But, to sum up all—are there; in the 

of beauties, fewer good wives, 
good mothers, good women, and 
, than amongst those of the 
sex, to whom oe — ae 
niggardly of outwar ornments 
An im sti observer will acknow- 
ledge, that such characters are found, 
in pretty equal tions, amongst 
the lovel yor B rerren but, revert- 
ing to minor considerations, from that 
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higher ground of observation, I will 
venture to ~~ that there is “a 
vanity,—or, perhaps, more proper 
speaking, less solicttude about mer 
nal appearance, in pretty than in plain 
women. The cause is obvious—the one 
is perpetually striving to make herself, 
what nature has made the other. Its 
frequent result is more perplexing. 
The exuberant self-complacency wi 
which an ugly woman, in the full 
pomp and panoply of dress and de- 
coration, seems, as it were, to inflate 
and expand her whole person ; and if 
some solitary charm of form or feature, 
has been grudgingly bestowed upon 
her, what sedulous anxiety to exhibit 
it.to the best advantage! How the ma- 
lady concentrates itself, in a manner, in 
that peculiar part! Betrays itself, by 
an unnatural and perpetual distention 
of the mouth, if a set of white and even 
teeth is the seat of the disorder ;—is 
characterised by a delicate curve of the 
fingers, or graceful action of the hand, 
if that happens to be the part affected ; 
or by afrequent protrusion of the foot, 
should the disease have possessed it- 
self of the lower extremities. 

Heavens! in what thing, in 
what place, under what circumstances, 
will not vanity take root, and thrive? 
Stick it, like house-leek, on a bare 
wall, its fibres will insert themselves 
into the crevices, and the plant will 
prosper somehow. Strew it like mus- 
tard and cress over a few woollen 
threads in an earthen platter, and you 
may pick sallad to-morrow. Hang it 
up like the air plant, between heaven 
and earth, by a single thread, and, 
like the air plant, it will bud and blos« 
som without other than ethereal nu- 
triment. They are inexperienced na 
turalists, who affirm, that it flourishes 
only, or peculiarly, in soil or climate 
of such and such nature and tempera 
ture. 

But to all who persist in the belief 
that beauty is the forcing bed of this 
idle flaunting weed—-to all parentswho 
are really sincere in deprecating for 
their offspring, what they term so fatal 
an er sgh would compassion~ 
ately suggest one simple expedient, 
ealeulated to strike at the v se of 
the evil. Let the pride of civilization, 
for once, condescend to adopt the prac- 
tice of those unsophisticated savages, 
who (for very opposite purposes, it is 
i flatten the noses, depress the 


skulls, and slit the lips and ears of 
10 
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their new-born females. The most 
obstinate charms,—the most invete- 
rate beauty,—must infallibly yield to 
this early discipline; to which, for 
further security, may be added, a ge- 
neral tattooing of the whole person, so 
that no separate ar or portion may 
become a stronghold for that subtle 
demon, who can entrench himself in 
the hem of an ear, or the tip of a little 
finger.—But whither, in its compas- 
sionate zeal for the relief of parental 
‘anxiety,—whither tends my specula- 
tive genius ? What might be the pro- 
bable result of the measures I sug- 
gest? If adopted by a few leaders of 
rank and fashion, the universal rage 
for novelty and imitation would soon 
make the practice general, and then, 
indeed, a great and decisive conquest 
over beauty, might be confidently an- 
ticipated. But, with its utter extinc- 
tion in the land, might not our pre- 
sent conception of its component parts, 
and general combinations, fade away 
to dim recollections? Those also, in 
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pe time, ould hardly fail to 
wholly obliterated ; and in their 
stead, would arise a new standard of 
perfection, not less the object of a 
dangerous worship, for being the very: 
reverse of a former idol. With ‘the 
custom of a 8a nation, we may 
adopt its tastes also; and thencefor- 
ward, a celebrated beauty of the Bri- 
tish Court, may be constituted such, 
by perfections similar to those that qua= 
lify a Hottentot Venus,—an ui- 
maux petite Maitresse,—or a reignin 
‘toast of the Sandwich Islands; and 
the first view of a squat nose, and flat- 
tened pericranium, in his new-borm 
babe, may strike into the heart of an 
anxious parent, the same pious horror, 
with which he now contemplates the 
Grecian outline and delicate propor- 
tion of the infant beauty, who smiles 
in his face, with such innocent uncons 
sciousness of the fatal charms with 
which nature has endowed her. 





SPAIN. 


TxHrovcuHout the months occupied 
by the Duke of Angouleme’s campaign, 
‘we have abstained almost entirely from 
touching on the subject of Spanish af- 
fairs. Long before that expedition com- 
menced, nay, long before the House of 
Commons heard Mr Canning’s most ad- 
mirable exposé of the views of the Bri- 

’ tish government in contemplation of 
it, we had said enough to convince our 
readers, that we had thoroughly made 
up our own minds as to the unjusti- 
fiable character of those principles, on 
which the Bourbon government of 
France had proclaimed themselves to 
be acting. Some months later, in the 
course of a Review of Mr Quin’s Tra- 
vels, we took occasion to be equally 
explicit in expressing our sentiments, 
touching the constitution promulgated 
by the Cortes of Cadiz in 1812, and 
re-established in Spain by the military 
insurrection of 1820. The result of the 
conflict between these two systems, 
with whieh we from the beginning 
had thus expressed our equal dissatis- 
faction, is now before all the world.— 
The result, said we?—No, not the 
final result, assuredly, but the primary 
one ;—and we conceive it is now time 
for us to ley the consequences by the 

Vor. XIV. 





cause, and clothe, in a few plain sens 
tences, what is our opinion, and what 
we take to be also the opinion of the 
great majority of the impartial publie 
of England, in regard to the whole of 
this matter. ; 
Our opinion, then, to state the thing 
distinctly at the outset, is, that the 
Spanish Liberals and the French go« 
vernment have all along, and through« 
out the whole business, been in the 
wrong ; but that, compared with Fer- 
dinand VII., notwithstanding, they 
have always been, and are now, “* whi- 
ter,” both of them, “ than unsunned 
snow.” AT: 
The faults of the Spanish Liberals 
have been many. In the first place, 
they framed at Cadiz, in 1812, a con= 
stitution altogether unfit for the coun 
try where they meant it to be placed 
in opefation, in regard to many of its 
most important provisions.’ In the se« 
cond place, they, by false ro we 
tions as to fact, made it pass for a time 
hat this constitution hed been really 


framed Ui **2 -presentatives ot 


a Ry 
ww ae. 


the Spanish nation—it having never 

been anything but the manufacture of 

one particular party, and having been 
Q 
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openly ee the beginning 
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by every part of the nation besides. 
Thirdly, they abandoned this consti- 
tution at the time of Ferdinand’s re- 
storation, in a manner altogether un- 
worthy of the high principles on which 
they had professed to be acting. In 
the fourth place, they re-established 
it in 1820, in a manner equally at va- 
riance with those principles. And, in 
the fifth place, they have utterly and 
irremediably disgraced themselves b 
the pusillanimous exhibition wit 
which they have just concluded their 
career. 

The sin of the French govern- 
ment, on the other hand, is one, and 
indivisible. It lies in the unjustified, 
and unjustifiable aggression, which 
has been made upon the Spanish 
soil, For the present, this interfe- 
rence has been crowned with appa- 
rent success—probably much more so 
than King Louis's ministers themselves 
had anticipated ; but the whole busi- 
ness is rotten, and will come to no- 
thing, or to worse than nothing, in the 
upshot. 

On both of these, therefore, we are of 
opinion, that a great burden of blame 
lies and must lie. Still, however, we 
must admit, that neither the conduct of 
the one party, nor that of the other, is to 
our minds irreconcilable with some- 
think like fairness of intention in the 
main. They may both have chosen false 
principles of action, but it is not quite 
apparent that either has done so know- 
ingly—and the haughty rashness of 
the one side, need not, any more than 
the vacillating imbecility of the other, 
be taken as the clear and indubitable 
symbol of deliberate dishonour.—We 
can pardon much from any Spaniards 
striving against the cause of despotism, 
and we can also pardon much from any 
French government striving against 
the cause of Jacobinism ; but the con- 
duct of Ferdinand VII. has been con- 
sistent with no intelligible principle of 
any kind, that is worthy of being re- 
garded with any species of tolerance. 
He has been guilty of the~basest 
treachery to att—and has stamped 
THE WHOLE of his own character with 
one dye of unrelieved blackness. 

The history of Spain has been, in- 

“deed, one sers..  icicf™ cs ever 
since the accession of Charles V. A 
‘few brilliant campaigns, and many 
magnificent foreign acquisitions, have 
for their respective seasons blinded 
the eyes of this proud race to their 
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own condition ; but that condition 


has, nevertheless,. been uniformly 
and unbrokenly sinking. The crafty 
Charles, by alternate acts of swindling 
and robbery, deprived the nation of 
all that was really valuable in her po- 
litical institutions. The glare of his 
conquests—the splendour of his name 
—the imperial influence in Europe, 
and the American floods of wealth— 
all these were considered by the Spa- 
niards as things of their own, and 
they shut their eyes to the domestic 
misdeeds of their magnificent tyrant, 
just as the French of our own time 
did theirs, to those of a tyrant not 
his inferior in meanness, and cer- 
tainly his superior in almost every- 
thing besides. The spirit of military 
adventure, and the lights of a beauti- 
ful literature, gilded over, in like man- 
ner, the superficies of the two ages 
that followed that of Charles V.; but 
all this while the elements of univer- 
sal degradation had been working sure- 
ly below, and it was not long ere all 
settled into the uniform and melan- 
choly gloom of that intellectual night, 
the first lurid, uncertain, and stormy 
dawning from which, has just been 
fixing the hopes and the fears of 
Europe. 

The history of Superstition and the 
Inquisition in Spain, has been sketched 
by Mr Southey, in one of the late 
Numbers of the Quarterly Review, 
with the hand of a master—to that 
sketch we need add nothing here— 
it is complete so far as it goes ; it will 
live as a chapter in the history of our 
species, long after the mass of contem- 


-porary writings shall have passed in- 


to oblivion. But Mr Southey has not 
brought the matter sufficiently down 
to our own time, nor, by consequence, 
sufficiently home to our feelings. On 
the contrary, the picture he presents, 
deriving evidently, and indeed con- 
fessedly, all its darkest touches from 
the congeries of a most laborious eru~ 
dition, is a thing which ordinary ob- 
servers are more apt to stare at, than 
to study—the impression it leaves is 
rather that of what has been, than of 
what is.—The appearance of Mr Blan- 


-co White’s book, (Doblado’s. Letters, ) 
- was therefore a matter of greater im- 
. mediate importance, and we regret ex- 
ceedingly that Mr Southey has done no 


more than refer to that work, instead of 
drawing from its comparatively ephe- 
meral pages the materials for a fuller 
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and more satisfactory termination to 
his own luminous exposition. 

This gentleman is the son of an 
Englishman who settled in Spain. He 
was educated in a Spanish university, 
and became a priest of the Catholic 


church in Spain. In process of time, 
however, his eyes were opened to the 
degrading effects of that faith, more 
especially under the circumstances of 
Spanish management. He left Spain, 
came over to England, renounced Ca- 
tholicism, and was received as a minis- 
ter of the Protestant church, in whose 
service he has ever since continued to 
be surrounded with every species of 
respect. This is the person who has 
undertaken to describe the country of 
his birth and education, to that of 
his ancestry and his adoption ; and it 
would certainly be no easy matter to 
devise a set.of circumstances more like- 
ly to prepare a man for the fit execu- 
tion of such a task. 

Nobody, most assuredly, who has 
not read Mr White’s book, can have 
anticipated anything like the im- 
pression which a careful perusal of 
it is calculated to leave behind. No 
oe ps reader can easily believe that 
such a system has actually been sub- 
sisting in full vigour so near to our- 
selves, within our own time. There 
is such a gulf between—there is such 
a mixture of the ludicrous and the 
shocking in the whole picture, that 
it really requires a continual effort 
to remember, that it is not a pic- 
ture of mere imagination. The monks 
—the lazy, ignorant, unhappy swarms 
of monks—the crafty, all-penetra- 
ting, all-ruling, all-corrupting con- 
fessors—the miserable victims of de- 
ceit withering in a thousand nun- 
neries—the bold hypocrisy thundering 
in ten thousand pulpits, and alternate- 
ly fawning and tyrannizivg by as ma- 
ny millions of bedsides—the prostrate 
cowardice of a nation, King, Lords, 
and Commons, all alike lying bound 
beneath the influence of this black 
pestilence—the total uptying of mind 
and heart—the universal amalgama- 
tion of sin and fear —the eternal mul- 
tiform struggle, and the uniform gain 
—the whole is so loathsome, that 
every English eye shrinks back at the 
7 gta with the same “ incredulus 
odt. 

Revolting, however, as the bring- 
ing home of such a state of things 
may be to our imagination—the facts 


Spain. 
‘are clear and indisputable. The in- 
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fluence of this great soul-subduing 
machinery remained up to the pe- 
riod of which Mr White writes— 
that is, up to the beginning of the pre- 
sent century—in all its vigour, un- 
checked, unresisted, irresistible—an 
universal nightmare brooding over the 
intellect of this once spirited, chival- 
rous, and noble people. The ultra- 
royalist partizans of the English press 
turn round and tell us, that in spite 
of external appearances the system 
had lost its worst virus—and they 
dwell with especial triumph on the 
fact, that of latter times the Inquisi- 
tion had become an almost harmless 
shadow of what it once was. Be it so: 
and what does this prove? To our 
view it proves nothing, but that the 
Inquisition had done its work so tho-~ 
roughly that it had nothing more to 
do. When a country has been con- 
quered to the core—when its inhabi- 
tants have lived for ages in the feeble- 
ness of contented subjection, one skele- 
ton regiment keeps it in order more 
effectually, than a whole magnificent 
standing army could have done at the 
beginning. And so it was here. The 
very dream of resistance had been ex- 
tirpated. The despotism had sat down 
secure aud opaque. The work was ac- 
complished. The mind had been train- 
ed to creeping—what need could there 
be— 
* To trash for overtopping ?” 


Hear what Mr White says of one (for 
it is only one) of the established in- 
struments of this established thraldom 
—and consider who it is that speaks 
—it is one who had himself sat in the 
Confessional, as well as kneeled before 
it— 

“ Auricular confession, as a subject of 
theological controversy, is, probably, be- 
neath the notice of many; but I could 
not easily allow the name of philosopher 
to any one who should look upon an in- 
quiry into the moral influence of that re- 
ligious practice, as perfectly devoid of 
interest. It has been observed, with great 
truth, that the most philantliropie man 
would feel more uneasiness in the ex- 
pectation of having his little finger cut 
off, than in the assurarice that the whole 
empire of China was to be swallowed up, 
the next day, by an earthquake. If ever, 
therefore, these lines should meet the eye 
of the public in some distant country, 
(for ages must pass “before they can see 
the light in Spain), I entreat: my readers 








‘which 


* The effects of confession upon young 
minds, are generally unfavourable to their 
future peace and virtue. It was to that 
practice I owed the first taste of remorse, 
“while yet my soul was in a state of in- 


‘fant purity. My fancy had been strong- 
impressed 


yy ed with the awful conditions 
‘of the peni law, and the word sa- 
made me shudder on being 

that the act of concealing any thought 


worst of crimes, and greatly increase my 
danger of everlasting torments. My pa- 
in this case, done no more 
than their duty according to the rules of 
their church. But, though they had suc- 
ceeded in rousing my fear of hell, this 
wwas, on the other hand, too feeble to 
Overcome a childish bashfulness, which 
«made the disclosure of a harmless trifle 
an effort above my strength. 
“ The appointed day came at last, when 
I was to wait on the confessor. Now wa- 
Vering, now determined not to be guilty 
of sacrilege, I knelt before the priest, 
leaving, however, in my list of sins, the 
last place to the hideous offence—I be- 
lieve it was a petty 
a bird. But when I came to the 
d point, shame and confusion fell 
upon me, we Seedrece accusation stuck in my 
| i guilt of this si- 
ence haunted my mind for four years, 
St iaine | every successive con- 
into an appalling spec- 
tre, when, at ‘the age of twelve, 1 was 
taken to fec¢ive the sacrament. Ip this 
miserable state I continued till, with the 
advance of reason, I plucked, at fourteen, 


i 





And let it not 
amine is a singular case, arising either 
from morbid feeling or the nature of 
early education. Few, indeed, among the 
many penitents I have examined, have 
escaped the evils of a similar state; for, 
what a silly bashfulness does in children, 
is often, in after life, the immediate effect 
of that shame by whieh fallen frailty 
tlings still to wounded virtue. The ne- 
of confession, seen at a distance, 
is lighter than a feather in the balance of 
desire ; while, at a subsequent period, it 
becomes a punishment on delicacy—an 
instrument to blunt the moral sense, by 
multiplying the subjects of remorse, and 
directing its greatest terrors against ima- 
crimes. 

“ These evils affect, nearly equally, the 
two sexes; but there are some that fall 
peculiarly to the lot of the softer. Yet 
the remotest of all—at. least as long as 
the Inquisition shall exist—is the danger 
ef direct seduction from the priest. The 
formidable powers of that odious tribunal 
have been so skilfully arrayed against the 
abuse of sacramental trust, that few are 
found base and blind enough to make 
the confessional a direct instrument. of 
debauch. The strictest delicacy, how- 
ever, is, I believe, inadequate fully to op- 
pose the demoralizing tendency of auri- 
cular confession. Without the slightest 
responsibility, and, not unfrequently, in 
the conscientious discharge of what he 
believes his duty, the confessor conveys 
to the female mind the first foul breath 
which dims its virgin purity. He, un- 
doubtedly, has a right to interrogate up- 
on subjects which are justly deemed 
awkward even for maternal confidence ; 
and it would require more than eommon 
simplicity to suppose that a discretion- 
ary power of this nature, left in the 
hands of thowsands—men beset with 
more than common temptations to abuse 
it—will generally be exercised with pro- 
per caution.* But I will no longer 
dwell upon this subject for the present, 
Men of unprejudiced minds will easily 
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In justice to Mr White we must 


a 
probably be aware of any evil tendency in 
" espec ditielig, the lower claasex: 
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his Note.—** I must observe, that the degree of delicacy, or 
in a confessor—besides ser taiaailiass tedhopane of lata aod auph teething cemmnanee, 

general of the people among whom he exercises his 
manners in England, that few or none, I will venture to say, among its Catholic females, 


wers. Such is 


I would net equally answer for 
Letters, however, would not haveseen the 


my consent, Pe ee eT ene en ne their 
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Being intended man sack ot iiptoslleee tt che ttebeact tantonny hich 
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feligion of Spain, 
in those countries, I positiv 
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conjecture what I Jeave unsaid ; while to 


shew a hope of convincing as have 
py te irreyoeable surrender of 
their judgment, were only to libel my 


"To this we shall only add one fact 
Of our own ; and this is, that anybody 
who has seen the popular books of re- 
ligious instruction that are to be found 
on every parlour window throughout 
nag a books that answer there to 
ess, Whole Duty 
» Nelson’s Fasts and Festivals, 

and the like—must be aware that Mr 
White has much understated the ac- 
tual horrors of this auricular systein. 
The deliberate-filth of these books— 
we speak advisedly—is certainly a 
thousand miles be anything that 
is to be found in the worst books for- 
bidden to be sold in ~~ on the 
score of —_ aes - 
pretence vilege, the 
ran of ls have 
arranged, in the form of catechisms, 
&c., the most minute revelations of 
all the symptoms of eve ee 
sion—even of those which it is impos- 
sible to name to English ears. Stories 
of s, and dreams, and visions, 
worked up often with very consider- 
able —, of fancy and language, in- 
_ tersperse the details of these horrors ; 
and saints, anid martyrs, and virgins, 
"are madle to take a part in their expo- 
sition. We are really quite serious 
when we say ist no books that ever 
were written b a" lish profligates by 
‘euliadhon- ney. at none we have 
ever pie ge as existing even in France 


near, spea merely of sen- 
pual fil filth, to some of the most favour- 
manne of ty-—manu- 


t. into. the hands of 
as soon as they can 
3 and which are at 

eo about as perpe- 
tual vade-mecums in the sleeves of 


thousands. ish Father 
Setieeminents she sortsc: 


As for the priests ‘themselves, Mr 
White certainly represents their state 
-wery boldly. Mark these emphatie 
words— 


7 glo 


: Among .«my numerous acquaint- 
ance in the Spanish clergy, I have never 
met with any ONE, possessed of bold ta- 
dents, who has not, sooner or later, clian- 
Sed from the most sincere piety to a state 
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caosten that such 
is knowing, what everybody 
does know, of Mr Wcersticany 


“ This first taste of mental libe: 
more delicious than any feeling 
experienced ; but it was Rowe: Bool 
burning thirst for everything that, ipde 
stroying my old mental habits, could 
strengthen and confirm my unbelief. I 
gave an exorbitant price for any French 
irreligious books, which the love of gain 
induced some Spanish booksellers to im- 
port at ‘their peril. The intuitive know- 
ledge of one another, which persecuted 
principles impart to such as cherish them 
in common, made me soon acquainted 
with several members of my own profes- 
sion, hp he versed in the. phil 
school ae s 
made no difficulty to lend 
Anticbristian works, which 
the French press. Where there is : 
berty, there can be no discrimination, 
The ravenous appetite raised by a forced 
abstinence, makes the mind gorge itself 
with all sorts of food. I suspect I have 
thus imbibed some false, and man 








none being used towards me, I practi- 
cally, and in spite of my better j 
learn to be a fanatic on my own 
“ Pretending studious retiremen 
have fitted up a small room, to 
none bat my confidential friends A ad- 
mittance. There lie my prohibited books, 
in perfect concealment, in a well-contri- 
ved nook under a stair-case, The Bre- 
viary alone, in its black- 
and gilt leaves, is kept upon the table, to 
check the doubts of any chance intruder.” 


— 


ay Sea lower, to the chosen 
way of the . a¥ 
der oy th 


—and races re lati, as re tory bars 


“ The aussie superstition which 
still supports these institutions among 
us, has lost, of late, its power to draw Pe- 
eruits to the cloister from the middie and 





sag that he bimself is the hero ; but it 
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higher classes. Few monks, and scarce- 
ly a friar, can be found, who, by taking 
the cowl, has not escaped a life of menial 
toil. Boys of this rank of life are recei- 
ved as novices at the age of fourteen, and 
admitted, after a year’s probation, to the 


perpetual vows of obedience, poverty, and 
celibacy. Engagements so discordant with 
the first laws of human nature could hard- 
ly stand the test of time, even if they 
arose from the deepest feelings of enthu- 
siasm. But this affection of the mind is 
seldom found in our convents. The year 
of noviciate is spent in learning the cant 
and gestures of the vilest hypoerisy, as 
well as in strengthening, by the example 
of the professed young friars, the original 
gross manners and vicious habits of the 
probationers. The result of such a sys- 
tem is but too visible. It is a common 
jest among the friars themselves, that in 
the act of taking the vows, when the su- 

of the convent draws the cowl 
over the head of the probationer, he uses 
the words Tolle verecundiam—‘ Put off 
shame.’ And, indeed, were the friars half 
so true to their profession as they are to 
this supposed injunction, the church of 
Rome would really teem with saints, 
Shameless in begging, they share the 
scanty meal of the labourer, and extort a 
portion of every product of the earth 
from the farmer. Shameless in conduct, 
they spread vice and demoralization 
among the lower classes, secure in the 
respect which is felt for their profession, 
that they may engage in a course of pro- 
fligacy without any risk of exposure. 
When an instance of gross misconduct 
obtrudes itself upon the eyes of the pub- 
lic, every pious person thinks it his duty 
to hush up the report, and cast a veil on 
the transaction. Even the sword of jus- 
tice is glanced aside from these consecra- 
ted criminals. I shall not trouble you 
with more than two cases out of a mul- 
titude, which prove the power of this po- 
pular feeling. 

“ The most lucrative employment for 
friars, in this town, is preaching. I have 
not the means to ascertain the number 
of sermons delivered at Seville in the 
course of the year; but there is good 
reason to suppose that the average can- 
not be less than twelve a-day. One po- 
pular preacher, a clergyman, I know, 
who seareely passes one day without 
mounting the pulpit, and reckons on 
three sermons every four-and-twenty 
hours during the last half of Lent. 

“ Of these indefatigable preachers, the 

t favourite is a young Franciscan 
friar, called Padre R——z, whose merit 
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consists in a soft clear-toned voice, a ten- 
der and affectionate manner, ard an in- 
credible fluency of language. Being, by 
his profession, under a vow of absolute 
poverty, and the Franciscan rule carrying 
this vow so far as not to allow the mem- 
bers of the order to touch money, it was 
generally understood that the produce of 
these apostolical labours was faithfully 
deposited, to be used in common by the 
whole religious community. An incident, 
however, which lately came to light, has 
given us reason to suspect that we are 
not quite in the secret of the internal 
management of these societies of saintly 
paupers, and that individual industry is 
rewarded among them with a consider- 
able share of profits. A young female, 
cousin of the zealous preacher in ques- 
tion, was living quite alone in a retired 
part of this town, where her relative paid 
her, it should seem, not unfrequent visits. 
Few, however, except her obscure neigh- 
bours, suspected her connection with the 
friar, or had the least netion of her exist- 
ence. An old woman attended her in the 
day-time, and retired in the evening, 
leaving her mistress alone in the house. 
One morning the street was alarmed by 
the oldservant, who, having gained admit» 
tance, as usual, by means of a private key, 
found the young woman dead in her bed, 
the room and other parts of the house 
being stained with blood. It was clear, 
indeed, upon a slight inspection of the 
body, that no violence had taken place ; 
yet the powerful interest excited at the 
moment, and before measures had been 
taken to hush the whole matter, spread 
the circumstances of the ease all over the 
town, and brought the fact to light, that 
the house itself belonged to the friar, ha- 
ving been purchased by an agent with 
the money arising from his sermons. The 
hungry vultures of the law would have 
reaped an abundant harvest upon any 
Jay individual who had been involved in 
such a train of suspicious circumstancés: 
But, probably, a proper dowcewr out of 
the sermon fees increased their pious ten- 
derness for the friar; while he was so 
emboldened by the disposition of the 
people to shut their eyes on every circum- 
stance which migh* sully the fair name 
of a son of St Francis, that, a few days 
after the event, he preavhed a sermon, 
denouncing the curse of Heaven on the 
impious individuals who could harbour a 
belief derogatory to his sacred character. 
* Crimes of the blackest description 
were left unpunished during the last reign, 
from a fixed and avowed determination of 
the King* not to inflict the punishment 
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of death upon a priest. Townsend has 
mentioned the murder of a lady, 
committed by a friar at San Lacar de Bar- 
rameda ; and I would not repeat the pain- 
ful narrative, were it not that my ac- 
quaintance with some of her relatives, as 
well as with the spot on which she fell, 
enables me to give a more accurate state- 
ment. 


“ A young lady, of a very respectable 
family in the above-mentioned town, had 
for her confessor a friar of the Reformed 
or Unshod Carmelites. I have often vi- 
sited the house where she lived, in front 
of the convent. Thither her mother took 
her every day to mass, and frequently to 
confession. The priest, a man of middle 
age, had conceived a passion for his young 
penitent, which, not venturing to disclose, 
he madly fed by visiting the unsuspecting 
girl with all the frequency which the spi- 
ritual relation in which he stood towards 
her, and the friendship of her parents, 
allowed him. The young woman, now 
about nineteen, had an offer of a suitable 
match, which she accepted, with the ap- 
probation of her parents. ~The day being 
fixed for the marriage, the bride, accord- 
ing to custom, went, attended by her 
mother, early.in the morning to church, 
to confess and receive the sacrament. 
After giving her absolution, the confes- 
sor, stung with the madness of jealousy, 
‘was observed whetting a knife in the kit- 
chen. The unfortunate girl had, in the 
meantime, received the host, and was 
now leaving the church, when the villain, 
her confessor, meeting her in the porch, 
and pretending to speak a few words in 
her ear—a liberty to which his office en- 
titled him—stabbed her to thé heart in 
the presence of her mother. The assas- 
sin did not endeavour to escape. He was 
committed to prison ; and after the usual 
delays of the Spanish law, he was con- 
demned to death. The King, however, 
commuted this sentence into a confine- 
‘ment for life in a fortress at Puerto Rico. 
The only anxiety ever shewn by the mur- 
derer was respecting the success of his 
crime. He made frequent inquiries to 
ascertain the death of the young woman ; 
and the assurance that no man could pos- 
-eess the object of his passion, seemed to 
-make him happy during the remainder of 
@ long life.” 


_ . The whole of this book is rich with 
,similar details. We have merely ex- 
. tracted a single morsel or two, by way 
of specimen. The part in which the 
nuns are treated of, contains, indeed, 
not a few things which we should 


scarcely be pardoned for transplanting 


Spain. 
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6st, 


into liable to be seen “ pmeris 
vogieeema’s What we have ex« 
tracted, however, may, we dare say, 
be a as furnishing a sufficient. 
justification of our ownstrong 

at the outset. 

The population of Spain, then, was, 
at the time when Buonaparte invaded 
her soil, everywhere u the undis« 
puted, at least unchallenged, influence. 
of this despotic clergy.. Holding an 
enormous proportion of the land in 
property wing tythes from all the 
rest— confessors and direc- 
tors to every individual, frora the King 
to the hangman—omnipotent over the 
women—artfully adapting themselves. 
to the wants, and desires, and weak« 
nesses of every class of society—this 
great body, embracing, be it observed, 
a vast number of deliberate infidels, . 
predominated wide and far ; and their 
rule there was no one to question. 

Second only to this influence, and 
most closely allied with it, was that of 
the Spanish nobility. They were, of 
course, universally educated by the 
clergy. ‘The highest offices and emo- 
luments of ‘the church were, almost 
without an exception, in the hands of 
persons born within their own class. 
Humbled into the semblance of slavish 
submission at the court where they 
were compelled to reside during a great 
part of the year, the Spanish. Si 
enjoyed,when visiting their vast estates 
in the country, a measufe of feudal au- 
thority and influence, such as has been 







altogether undreamed of i 
for the last two or 
There the lord and the wel 
in all ; and both, it is fair to say, ex= 
erted their sway in a style well caleu- 
lated’ to.sounve She:lase s08 ene 
of the peasantry. In ital, on 
the other cm the prt ge "the 
clergy were all in all; while, inthe 
commercial sea- towns, the influ- 
ence of the nobles was, compart 
speaking, unknown ; and “ 
held their sway, the only uni ] 
sway, divided with an aristrocracy of 
mere wealth. 

Such was the mate of Sein biped 
B te began that part is ca~ 
reer, of which. as it ang oh so re= 
cently. and so ably sketched in the 
Quarterly Review, (article on Sou- 
they’s History of the Peninsular War, ) 
we shall say nothing at present. Such, 
in every particular, was the state of the 
Spanish mind—such were the predo« 
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z influences under which it had 
been for cénturies, and was still ac- 
customed to exert its faculties, when 
that burst of national enthu- 
siasm took place, to which the voice of 

d answered with the note of an 
universal syrnpathy, and the vow of a 
fraternal tion. ‘The priests, 
the nobles, the peasants, the whole 
People, rose as with one heart—it was 
@ tiation, not a faction, that called— 
ahd it was a nation, not a faction, that 
thade answer. 

* Within the Spanish nation, how- 
ever, there did already exist a faction, 
and this faction was destined to be the 
instrument for bemg Baron it evils, 
of a new kind indeed, but not inferior 
to those under which it had long been 
contented to labour. A faction had 
been rearing itself unseen, and unno- 
ed, which was now to take advan- 

a time of danger, that ought 
have united all, for the rash pro- 
of opinions that could not 
had not, any other effect 
t of rending asunder 
ion that did exist ; 

the presence of the 
_ cad ge the 
g the Spanish nation 
fettered at the feet of 


- It had been the curse of Spain, that 
whatever notions of civil li had 
found access among any classes of her 
eee. had come in tainted with 
Jacobinical cxtravagances of infi- 
Tevol France. The 
selves had known no me- 
en their breviaries and the 
Phil ique. And now, 
the moment when the result of all 
those French principles and schemes 
‘was visibly embodied before their eyes, 
in the ce of a French in 
‘army, led by the lieutenants of a 
French military despot, even now it 
‘was that these rash men dared to pol- 
lute for the first time the ears of their 
own coun eh with the open enun- 
ciation of all the most violent and in- 
solent dogmas of the creed of infidelity 
and blicanism. These were the 
‘men who took to themselves the name 
of Liberales ; they consisted for the 
‘most part of mercantile men—a few 
nobles, and but a few, joined with 
them—and the Cortes of Cadiz con- 
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voked under theit influence, and as- 
sutning @ station to which it had no 
claim on pretences utteriy false, pro- 
mulgated the constitution of 1812. 
That promulgation was for the to- 
ment overlooked by many who were 
quite aware of what was meant, from 
the natural reluctance to anything like 
discussion in the then state of: the 
country—many, very many, rather 
than Tet the French know that the 
nation was nof at one, thought them- 
selves justified, and in so far, doubtless, 
they were so, in giving no external 
resistance. But this would not do. 
The prejudices of the great mass of the 
nation were insulted, at the same mo- 
ment when the church and the nobi- 
lity were thus openly attacked; and 
the church, robbed of her power and 
her patrimony, and the nobility rob- 
y one scratch of the pen, co all 
their privileges, nay, deprived of all 
power whatever in the state, and the 
people of Spain, accustomed for cen- 
turies to reverence their clergy, and 
obey their feudal lords, refused, from 
that moment, to continue that patrio- 
tic warfare, which, in its first move- 
ments, had commanded the admirae 
tion, and roused the hopes, of the 
world. They said, these men are not 
for our n, no, nor for the right 
Spain ; they are for a Spain of their 
own imagining, an unchristian, a re- 
publican, a French Spain. If French. 
men must rule us, we prefer living 
Joseph to dead Voltaire—let them 
fight their own battle—the causé is 
tio | ours.—Sir Howard las, 
in his excellent Pamphlet,” dwells at 
eat length on the events we have 
thus rapidly glanced over—we must 
make room for his summing up of 
their consequences. 


* As nearly the whole of Spain was 
occupied by the troops of Napoleon at 
the time the Extraordinary Cortes was 
formed, very few of the members of that 
body were duly elected by the provinces | 
and towns of old Spain which they were 


supposed to represent ; and still fewer of 


the members who took their seats as de- 
puties for the colonies, were chosen by 
the actual voice of any regularly consti- 
tuted body ofthe people. But, as at that 
period there were many individuals whom 
the troubles of the war had driven from 
the provinces, and also many South 
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American merchants, natives, and others, 
whom the state of affyirs had likewise 
assembled at Cadiz, there was no diffi- 
culty in finding. persons belonging, in 
some way or other, to the different king- 
doms, cities, towns, and provinces of 
Spain, in the Old and New World, to be- 
come their ostensible representatives. 
Some of the members who took theit 
seats for provinces occupied by the 
French, were chosen, however, in a cer- 
_ tain manner, by the patriotic juntas, 
which, throughout the war, continued to 
exist in some parts of the country. But 
even this insufficient mode of election 
could not take place in towns which the 
ench constantly occupied ; and the list 
given in the appendix, of the Members 
of the Extraordinary Cortes by which 
the constitution of 1812 was formed, will 
slew, to any person wlio will take the 
trouble to examine it with reference to 
the state of the colonies at that time, and 
to the permanent possession which the 
French held of most of thie cities nathed 
in the list, that vey few of the deputies 
were elected in such a manner, as to au- 
thorize them to proceed to the formation 
of a new constitution for the Spanish mo- 
narchy. ‘Their powers, as a provisional 
government, would never have «been 
questioned had they confined themselves 
to the provisional administration of ‘the 
affairs of tle kingdom, and to adopt mo- 
derate Measures of reform ; but so’ soon 
as. they began to form a constitution 
which, as it quickly appeared by the de- 
bates given to the public by the report- 
ers, was to be of a devaccratica’ tendency, 
and greatly resembling the French con- 
stitution of 1791, opposition, dissatisfac- 
tion, and disunion, began to shew them- 
selves throughout Spain. 

“ The riobles and the clergy soon saw 
how little their interests were to be con- 
sidered if ‘the new order of things. 
Many moderate men, of all descriptions, 
who would have concurred’ in any mo- 
derate-scheme, were thrown at once into 
determined’ opposition to’ sach violent 
measures.” The great limitation, or ra- 
ther the complete annihilation, of the 
royal prerogative,—the destruction of all 
feudal tenures, to the severe injury ofthe 
fortanes, tights of property, aftd conse- 
quence of the nobles and seniors,—the 
destruction of the power ofthe prelates, 
and in general of all ecclesiastical courts, 
<amd the warning’ of tlie sanguinary 
contests which the constitution of 1791 
led to in France, raised against the acts 
of ‘the Cortes the most determined dis- 
approbation whilst yet their work was in 
hand, and produced in ‘man yparts of the 
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‘most violent 
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‘kingdom the 
when it came'to be promulgated: ‘Roy- 


alists, nobles, and clergy, 
where voeiferous against it. 
persons who had been mainly instru- 
mental in exciting and sustaining the op- 
position of the people to the Frengh, 
forsook the cause, when they diseovered 
that the government were acting in’ vio- 


democracy. The very pulpits, and the 
press in many parts of the country, that 
had sent forth those addresses which first 
stirred the people to opposition, now eon- 
demned the acts of the government, and 
in some places the people were’ distinet- 
ly told, that farther exertion would not, 
in fact, conduce to the great ends which 
they had taken arms to accomplish; for 
that aself-constituted government, thought 
competent to administer provisionally 
the affairs of the country during the eap- 
tivity of the Sovereign, had made &'eonm 
stitution which was directly’ itt oppUsi- 
tion to thé popular objects of ‘the war, 
and which had politically deposed théir 
king ; anid, consequently, that farther ex- 
értion for that government was 

against his authority. ; ’ 

~ © We all remember how much the 
apathy of the Spanish people waseom- 
plained of; at an advanced period of the 
war. We all remember how incompre- 
hensible it appeared, that the enthusias. 
tic spirit, which had been displayed’ at tite 
beginning of the eontest, should so sod 
evaporate. Here then is the~solution; 
and it will account for the fact, thatfrom) _ 
the year 1811, the exertions. of the pea ~ 
santry were neutralized, and nly di 
sultory operations which took plaee’sinee 
that period, were those of. Guerillas, 
(composed chiefly of the wrecks of the 
Spanish armies,) the greater number of 
which, and certainly themost active, were 
commanded by persons who were them, 
in fact, Liberales, (constitusionalists,) as is 
now proved by the parts which the Em- 
pecinado, Mina, Porlier, El Pastor, and 
many others, have since taken. 

“The Constitutionalists were by no 
means well inclined to Great Britai 
They took advantage of her aid for their 
own views, but they would not be guided 
by her judgment, It was the pure, an- 
cient, national spirit of the Spanish peo- 
ple that had allied itself with Great Bri- 
tain in their noble struggle for independ- 
ence, and not that of the democratical 
faction which now shewed its principles 
of government. The merchants of Cadiz, 
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and other persons connected with South 
America, were the chief instruments in 
getting up the Constitution; and there 
were not wanting agents to help them, 
some from bad motives, and others from 
pure, though erroneous views. One great 
object was to retain empire over thei: colo- 
nies. Jealous of Great Britain, they re- 
fused her proffered mediation between 
Spain and her revolted possessions, and 
thought to retain dominion over them by 
the united system of legislature, intro- 
duced in the new code, So zealous, in- 
deed, were they in the pursuit of this vain 
object, that they determined to combine 
coercion with their policy, and in 1811 
actually sent a large armament, consisting 
of several regiments, from Galicia, then 
the only province in Spain unoccupied by 
the French, and that at a time when the 
Captain-General of that province was re- 
presenting his force as insufficient, desti- 
tute of money, and in want of equipment 
of every kind. Yet the government of 
Cadiz found means to equip that arma- 
ment ! 

“ When the Constitution eame to be 
promulgated and proclaimed, it was very 
apparent, from the way in which it was 
received, that it was not in conformity 
with the state of public opinion in by far 
the greater part of Spain. Persons who 
may have been presént when it was pro- 
claimed in the capital, seaports, and great 
commercial towns, (where it was in ge- 
neral considered as conducive to the fa- 
vourite measure of retaining possession 
of their colonies, ) might think otherwise ; 
but it is a fact, that in a great number of 
the cities,—in most of the towns,—in all 
the universally amongst 
the peasantry in the interior of the coun- 
try, it was received with dissatisfaction, 
with disgust, and, in many places, with 
abhorrence. 

“ So apprehensive, indeed, were some 
of the authorities, acting under the pro- 
visiona) government, lest popular com- 
motion should take place against it, that 
in March, 1812, they prevented the mea- 
sure of arming the peasantry of Galicia, 
who had applied for arms to defend their 
own country, at that time menaced by 
the enemy ; and in other parts of Spain, 
like fears dictated similar precautions ! 

*‘ Nor were these appreliensions with- 
out ground. This will not appear ex- 
traordinary to the reader, who, having 
considered the real dispositions of the 
people, and the true character of the new 
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Constitution, proceeds to peruse the fol- 
lowing extracts of addresses which were 
printed and circulated in the country, and 
whieh truly, as well as prophetically eha- 
racterize that code.” 


And again— 

“ A government not-blinded by the 
most intemperate degree of revolutionary 
zeal, but really legislating for the. whole- 
some correction of the evils they wished 
to.reform, should have considered the de- 
fection of the church, in such a nation as 
Spain, a decisiye obstacle to any strong 
measures, and sure to produce violent re- 
actions if persevered in. But far from 
being deterred, the Cortes proceeded te 
heap fuel on the flame. 

“ The framers of the constitution, al- 
though they did not respect the religious 
prejudices of the people for whom they 
were legislating, were so fearful of them, 
that none of the reforms intended to be 
introduced in the church establishments, 
were noticed in the constitution ; and the 
only article under the head of "Religion, 
(Art. .12,) is an intolerant declaration, 
that the Roman Catholic Faith is the 
only national religion, and that the exer- 
cise of none other will ever be permitted. 

“ This was intended to procure the 
support of the clergy, in the establishment 
of the constitution, and not to agitate the 
people with any notice of intended alte- 
rations ; and this article in the new code 
has been quoted by commentators on it, 
to prove that the priesthood of Spain 
have no just grounds to be dissatisfied 
with the measures of the Cortes, But 
the priesthood were not so easily deceiv- 
ed, or, at least, the Cortes soon took steps 
to undeceive them. For very soon after 
the constitution was promulgated, the 
measures affecting the clergy were taken 
into consideration. It is not necessary to 
notice these farther than may be suffi- 
cient to account for the opposition of the 
clergy to a system, which does not ap- 
pear to the reader of the article. Reii- 
gion in the constitution, to call for their 
disapprobation. On the 16th of June, 
1812, was published an act for abolishing 
tithes throughout the monarchy! The 
measure was announced with a preamble, 
called the Parte Legal, in which it is as- 
serted, ‘ that the precept or obligation 
for paying tithes was entirely abolished 
at the death of Jesus’ Christ.’ « 

'“ This was the most injudicious act 
the Cortes had yet committed. It is 





* ‘ El precepto de pagar diezmos quedo om amonte abolido con la muerte de Jesu 
( ‘hristo.”’ 
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plain, that the measure must have been 
contemplated when the constitution was 
executed ; and the super-eminent folly 
of doing the deed, and doing it in such a 
way, put it in the power of the clergy to 
add the charge of hypocrisy and decep- 
tion to the other, which they denomina- 
ted a sacrilegious usurpation of the rights 
of the church, and of their rights of pro- 


“It is not neeessary to remark farther 
n the genius and character of the Spa- 
code, the mischievous tendencies of 
which are, it is to be feared, about to 
convulse Europe. It is almost entirely a 
pure democracy. A mode of election, 
whose basis is universal suffrage—short 
(biennial) parliaments—a legislature com- 
posed only of the commons estate—a 
King without power, without a council 
of his own nomination—in the hands of 
an executive council nominated and paid 
by the commons—a council, without 
whose ‘ dictamen’ the King can do no- 
thing, and in which his ministers {who 
are also excluded from seats in the Cor- 
tes) have no voice—the monarch’s will 
liable to be forced upon all occasions, if 
the Cortes persevere in pushing any bill 
toa third passing.—Ministers made re- 
sponsible for acts which they have no 
share in forming, (for the consejo de es- 
tado is the King’s only council,) and ne 
voice in voting—the army and the navy 
under the authority of the commons 
house, in all that relates to regulatigns, 
discipline, order of advancement, pay, 
administration, and in short all that be- 
longs to their constitution and good or- 
der. These are the discordant elements 
of which the Spanish constitution was 
formed, ‘by which it is impoisoned, and 
out of which have arisen disorders which, 
if they be not purged, will transmit her 
* from civil war to the greater horrors of 
military despotism, Those who support- 
ed the constitution originally, were call- 
ed liberales ; those who opposed it, ser- 
viles; and here it was evident to close 
ebservers, a furious party spirit was form- 
ed, which was destined, ere long, to de- 
lage Spain with the blood of her sons, 
and Europe with the mischief of its prin- 
ciples. 
+ “The constitution is dated Mareh the 
19th, 1812; but its actual promulgation 
was deferred until the expeeted suecesses 
of the approaching campaign should re- 
cover territories in which to proclaim it. 
“ When the French army, defeated at 
Salamanca, retired from all that part of 
the country, and the siege of Cadiz was 
raised, the Spanish government caused 
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the new constitution to be proclaimed in 
every city, town, and village, recovered 
from the possession of the enemy. It 
was received, as has been already obser- 
ved, with great apparent satisfaction in 
Madrid, in certain great cities, and in.all 
sea-ports and commercial towns ; but not 
so elsewhere. 

“It was evident to the whole army, 
during the movements of 1812, how luke- 
warm the Spanish people had become, 
The British army was, indeed, every- 
where well received; but the people 
committed themselves no farther than 
by giving shouts of vivas. The Spanish 
regular armies were not recruited by a 
single man in the provinces they occu- 
pied during the campaign ; all attempts 
to organize a popular force were ineffec- 
tual ; a plan which had been proposed, 
of trying to incorporate Spanish recruits 
in the allied army, under British officers, 
failed ; the advance of the army into the 
centre of the country, which had been 
undertaken to encourage, and to produce, 
as it was expected, supporting move- 
ments amongst the people, had no such 
results ; and, after an arduous campaign, 
the allied army returned to , 
without having accomplished more by 
the glorious victory at Salamanca, than 
the temporary occupation of Madrid, and 
the evacuation of Andalusia. ; 

“ The war proceeded ; and, notwith- 
standing the apathy which the bulk of 
the Spanish people now exhibited, was 
brought - to a successful termination, 
mainly through the exertions of the Bri- 
tish government, by the abundant means 
it furnished—by the gallantry of her 
troops, and by the admirable manner in 
which they were commanded by the il- 
lustrious Wellington.” ‘ie 

Ferdinand, then, was placed; in con 
sequence of the success of the F 
— within, — ~ success - 

ied armies beyond Spain, at 
head of a nation effectually d disunited. 
The triumph of the moment—the 
drunken joy that overspread all Eu- 
rope, was felt in Spain too; and he 
was received with universal acclama- 
tions, which he was blockhead enough 
to consider as the language of universal 
and deliberate submission, The feeling 
which the constitutionalists must have 
had, that they themselves had, since 
their ascendancy,done much to thwart, 
and almost nothing to forward, the glo- 
rious march of events, must have, no 
doubt, cowed them.a little at the mo- 
ment, The old nobles, and the priests 
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hood, and the: ntry, meanwhile, 
were too proud and too happy to be 


resisted; and thus, from a concur- 
rence of circumsiances, Ferdinand was 
enabled to do, what he was knave 
enough to think of doing, and fool 
enough to think he cou!d do safely ;— 
that is, to break the sclemn promise 
he‘had given, on being called to the 
throiie. He swore to preserve the 
constitution, as it had been framed ; 


and the moment he was seated on the ° 


throne, he fota//y annulled the consti- 
tation,—seized the reins of absolute 
power—(Spain and Portugal, by the 
‘way, are, perhaps, the only European 
countries where the epithet absolute is 
openly claimed now-g-days, and, cer- 
taint , the only ones where it is echo- 
ed vith vivas.) Not contented with 
this, he tu round on the constitu- 
tionalists, whose worst fault, at this 
particular crisis, had been their total 


want of courage to resist any one of 
the steps he had been pleased to take, 
-——he turned round on them, fined, 


i imprisoned,—in short, play- 
all the extravagant tricks which a 
ish measure of conceit, and a brn- 
tal measure of cruelty, could est. 
He gave himself up, hood wi into 
the hands of a set of cold-blooded 
erafty zealots, and proceeded, under 
their direction, to re-establish, in all 
its abominable character, that system 
which had originally been fixed in 
— by usurpation and robbery ; and 
ory dl if this man — his my 
n possessed or one ray of iIn- 
telligence, they must have shed was 
now altogether unfit for any European 
eountry, and could not possibly, re- 
— after such an interval, and un- 
such circumstances, have any other 
effect than that 2 oo the way 
for a second downfall. The light, to 
be sure, had come from France, and 
its rays were tinged with odious co- 
lours, but still it was light,—and this 
light had had time to spread too,— 
and, after all, what light is not better 
than total blackness ? But these people 
saw nothing except the French part of 
it—nothing rung in their ears but the 
hated sound of “* 1791”—and_ they 
threw away the noblest opportunity 
that could oar been desired—they 
a 


core tism, when they 
might have rebuilt a kingdom. 

- Sir Howard Douglas says that Fer- 
dinand had sworn to the constitution, 
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ere he understood its character, and 
that he threw it aside, because he dis- 
covered that it had, in fact, annihila- 
ted his kingly authority. Now, in the 
first place, we do not believe one word 
about Ferdinand’s absolute ignorance 
of the constitution. He surely must 
have seen it ere he signed it, and the 
first three sentences were enough to 
have told him about the whole: state 
of the affair. But granting that he 
did not understand the constitution 
thoroughly, it will scarcely be denied 
that he understood it was a constI- 
TUTION of some kind—that the docu- 
ment before him contained somethin 
favourable to civil liberty, and inimi 

to the old Bourbon despotism of Spain. 
He must have understood thus much, 
and it was with this understanding 
that he swore. 

Grant, however, that when he came 
to Madrid, and found how much the 
nobility and the churchmen hated the , 
constitution ; grant, that when he 
found this, and found therefore that 
he had beer, to a certain extent, in 
the dark at the moment when he gave 
it his solemn acceptance—grant, that 
under these circumstances, there might 
have been some excuse for his pau- 
sing, or even for his refusing at once 
to go on with the constitutional king- 
ship—grant all this, and what apology 
remains >—He did throw off the con- 
stitution, but he promised to convoke 
immediately the real Cortes, and to 
frame with their aid a proper consti- 
tution. He made this promise, 
perhaps to soften his oath-breaking in 
the eyes of the favourable and indif- 
ferent. He certainly made this pro- 
mise to sooth the constitutionalists— 
and after doing this, what followed ? 
He Rita daca, his reign by breaking 
one promise, and he never fulfilled 
the other. Here is the blot—here is 
Ferdinand VII.—disguise the blot, 
justify the Bourbon, who can ! 

The military insurrection of 1820, 
was taken advantage of by the Liberals, 
{unhappy precedent!) for once more 

orcing the constitution of 1812, upon 
both king and nation, Ferdinand, the 
royal Vicar of Bray, re-swore himself 
of-course without hesitation—but the 
nation was not so easy to be dealt 
with. Continualalarms followed. Bri- 
gandage among the mountains—dis- 
content everywhere, except only in 
some oft he mercantile towns. The re« 
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ner of weakness. Their measures were 
as violent and a on the one 
side,as the king’shad been on the other. 
And they had, in the midst of appa- 
rent:rule, no foundation of real moral 
authority:with them. The chief speak- 
ers were newspaper editors, smart mer- 
chants, eager young lawyers—the body 
of nobility had scarcely a single re- 
ntative of any part of their feel- 
ings, and none at all of their deepest 
feelings ; and it was the same as to the 
ehurch. Flashy harangues within 
the Cortes, and in the clubs that soon 
rivalled even the hall of the Cortes as 
centres of attraction for the gapers, 
were reiterated from night to night, 
without any one step of a composing, 
soothing, healing tendency being ta- 
ken. Naples and Piedmont meantime 
followed the example of Spain to the 
letter ; above all, in regard to the mi- 
litary part of the new revolutionary 
system. Couspiracies were raised, or 
at least suspected, in France, and Spa- 
aish influence was the cry of the 
Tuilleries. Spain was in fact in a 
state of civil war—and Piedmont and 
Naples having abandoned, without a 
blow, — y a from 
Spain, the eyes o urope were 
fixed upon that country from which 
they -had taught their mania, and 
where the general impression enter- 
tained of the national pride and ob- 
stinacy, naturally led all men to ex- 
pect, in case any attack should be 
made from without, a very different 
sort of resistance from what had been 
exemplified among those whom Shake- 
speare had of old characterized as 


‘6 The Bastards that inherit but the Fall 
Of the last Monarchy.” 


What actually found its way to us 
of the course of things within enain, 
was such as to throw a considerable 
damp upon whatever splendid expec- 
tations might have at first been enter- 
tained e constitutionalists had ef- 
fected their revolution (of 1820) with, 


comparatively speaking, very little 
bloolshed. ey were now p aon: 


and fear appeared in its usual shape of 
cruelty. r Quin entered Spain in 
October 1822, with Whig feelings and 
an ardent leaning to the constitutional 
party. He wrote as follows,within Two 
montHs after he had crossed the - 
renees. (He has been talking of 

royalist bands that had been figuring 


Spain. 
assembled Cortes exhibited all man- in the frontier 
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provinces towards 
France.) 


* All the efforts of the Spanish govern- 
ment were vigorously applied to the ex- 
tirpation of these armed opponents of 
the. constitution. Mina marched in.bleod 
through the fair fields of Catalonia up te 
the very seat. of the ‘ Regency’ in the 
Seo de Urgel, whence he succeeded in 
expelling that self-constituted authority. 
Torrijos, a young and sanguinary com- 
mander, had orders to clear Aragon of 
the ‘ factions.’ Similar instructions had 
been given to Carlos Espinosa in Na- 
varre; and it cannot be doubted that 
both these chieftains used the most sin- 
cere endeavours to obey them. Indeed, 
the orders which were sent generally to 
the provinces with respect to those who 
were not active supporters of the exist- 
ing system, would seem to have ema~ 
nated from a conclave of men little at- 
customed to the usages of civilized war- 
fare. What, for instance, is to be said 
to the commander who, after: 
prisoners, upon the usual understanding 
that their lives should be spared, selects 
a certain number, and orders them to‘be 
shot ? Not only has this barbarous out- 
rage upon humanity been perpetrated by 
the constitutional chieftains, but in more 
than one instance they have taken ‘out 
unarmed inhabitants from their houses, 
and upon mere oral information that they 
were of the ‘ factious,’ without a‘ trial, 
or a legal inquiry of any sort, they com- 
manded them to be put to death. It was 
no uncommon circumstance to read in 
the provincial that such a person 
was shot in such a village at ‘ the réquest 
of the people ;’ that is to say, a mob 
raised a clamour against an individual, 
and without ascertaining whether he was 
guilty or innocent, the authorities order- 
ed the sentence of the ‘ sovereign peo- 
ple’ to be executed. And these faets 
were related without a single observa- 
tion expressive of surprise or sympathy, 
as if they were in the common course of 
justice. Cruelty is not stripped of ita 
criminality by whatever party it is exer 
cised ; and it appears still more sangui- 
nary in its character, when it is adopted 
by that side which bears at least the legal 
semblance of supremacy.” : 


Such was the state of Spain, and 
Ferdinand was a prisoner, . powerless, 
and without even the shadow of power, 
in his palace, at the moment Thom ine 
French King first uttered the word 
‘¢ war ;” and.the English Whigs call- 
ed.on the Government of L to 
re-echo it. But the English Governs 
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ment answered “ No.” Mr Canning’s 
speech, in which he told the world why 
he had said peace, when the Whigs 
ealled on him to say war, will always 
be remembered. It stands in the very 
first class of his exertions. True— 
manly— energetic —sarcastic—clear— 
commanding—convincing—unanswer- 
able ; these are its characteristics. Well 
might England point to the mawkish 
romantic rhodomontades of Chateau- 
briand, on the one hand, and to the 
cold, obstinate drivellings of the Spa- 
nish penmen on the other—and be 


proud. 

“ The voice of the honourable member 
for Westminster is still for war; and he 
does me the honour to tempt me to take 
the same course, by reminding me of a 
passage in my political life to which I 
shall ever look back with pride and satis- 
faction. I allude to that period when the 
bold spirit of Spain burst forth indignant 
against the oppression of Buonaparte. 
Then unworthily filling the same office 
which I have the honour to hold at the 
present moment, I discharged the glorious 
duty (if a portion of glory may attach to 
the humble instrument of a glorious 
cause )—of recognizing without delay the 
rights of the Spanish nation, and of at 
once adopting that gallant people into 
the closest amity with England. It was 
indeed a stirring, a kindling occasion ; 
and no man who has a heart in his bo- 
som, can think even now of the noble en- 
thusiasm, the animated exertions, the un- 
daunted courage, the unconquerable per- 
severance of the Spanish nation, in a 
cause apparently so desperate, finally so 
triumphant,—without feeling his blood 
glow and his pulses quicken with tumul- 
tuous throbs of admiration. But I must 
remind the honourable gentleman of three 
circumstances ealculated to qualify a lit- 
tle the feelings of enthusiasm, and to sug- 
gcst lessons of caution ;—1 must remind 
him first of the state of this country,— 
secondly of that of Spain—at that period, 
as compared with the present:—and 
thirdly of the manner in which the enter- 
prize in behalf of Spain was viewed by 
certain parties in this country. We are 
now at peace. In 1808 we were al- 
ready at war—we were at war with Buo- 
naparte, the invader of Spain. In 1808 





we were, as iow, the allies of Portugal, 
bound by treaty to defend her from ag- 
gression ;—but Portugal was at that 
time not only menaced by the power of 
France, but overrun by it ; her royal fa~ 
mily was actually driven into exile, and 
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their kingdom occupied by the French.’ 
Bound by treaty to protect Portugal, how 
natural was it under such circumstances. 
to extend our assistance to Spain !— 
Again, Spain was at that time, compa- 
ratively. speaking, an united nation. I 
do not mean to say that there were no 
differences of opinion ; I do not mean to 
deny that some few among the higher 
classes had been corrupted by the gold 
of France: but still the great bulk of the 
people were united in one cause; their 
loyalty to their sovereign had survived his 
abdication; and though absent and a 
prisoner, the name of Ferdinand VII 
was the rallying point of the nation, 
But let the House look at the situation 
in which England would be placed should 
she, at the present moment, march her 
armies to the aid of Spain. As against 
France alone, her task might not be more 
difficult than before; but is it only with 
France that she would now have to con- 
tend? England could not strike in the 
cause of Spain against the invading foe 
alone. Fighting in Spanish ranks, should 
we not have to point our bayonets against 
Spanish bosoms ?—But this is not the 
whole of the difference between the pre- 
sent moment and the year 1608. In 
1808, we’ had a large army prepared for 
foreign service ; a whole war establish- 
ment ready appointed ; and the simple 
question was, in what quarter we could 
best apply its force against the common 
enemy of England, of Spain, of Portugal, 
—of Europe. This country had no hopes 
of peace; our abstinence from the Spa- 
nish war could in no way have accelera- 
ted the return of that blessing; and the 
Peninsula presented, plainly and obvi- 
ously, the theatre of exertion in which 
we could contend with most advantage. 
Compare then, I say, that period with 
the present, in which none of the induce- 
ments, or incitements, which I have des 
scribed as belonging to the opportunity 
of 1808, can be found, 

“ But is the absence of inducement 
and incitement all? Is there no positive 
discouragement in the recollections of 
that time, to check too hasty a concur- 
rence in the warlike views of the honour- 
able member for Westminster? When 
England, in 1808, under all the circum- 
stances which I have enumerated, did 
not hesitate to throw upon the banks of 
the Tagus, and to plunge into all the dif= 
ficulties of the Peninsular war, an army 
destined to emerge in triumph through 
the Pyrenees,—was that course hailed 
with sympathy and exultation by all par- 
ties in the state ? Were there no warn- 
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ings against. danger? No chastisements 
fir extravagance ?, No doubts—no com- 
plaints—no charges of rashness and im- 
policy ?—I have heard of persons, sir,— 
persons of high authority too—who, in 
the very midst of the general exaltation 
of spirit throughout this country, decla- 
red, that, ‘in order to warrant England 
in embarking in a military co-operation 
with Spain, something more was neces- 
sary than to shew that the Spanish cause 
was just.” ‘It was not enough,’ said 
these enlightened monitors, ‘ it was not 
enough that the attack of France upon 
the Spanish nation was unprincipled, per- 
fidious, and cruel—that the resistance of 
Spain was dictated by every principle, 
and sanctioned by every motive, honour- 
able to human nature—that it made every 
English heart burn with a holy zeal to 
lend its assistance against the oppressor. 
There were other considerations of a less 
brilliant and enthusiastic, but not less ne- 
cessary and commanding nature, which 
should have preceded the determination 
of putting to hazard the most valuable 
interests of the country. It is not with 
nations as with individuals. Those he- 
roic virtues which shed a lustre upon in- 
dividual men, must, in their application 
to the conduct of nations, be chastened 
by reflections of a more cautious and cal- 
culating cast. That generous magnani- 
. Mity and high-minded disinterestedness, 
proud distinctions of national virtue, 
(and happy were the people whom they 
characterize,) which, when exercised at 
the risk of every personal interest, in the 

prospect of every danger, and at the sa- 
crifice even of life itself, justly immorta- 
lize the hero, cannot and ought not to be 
‘considered justifiable motives of political 
action ;—because nations cannot afford 
to be chivalrous and romantic.’* His- 
tory is philosophy teaching by example ; 
and the words of the wise are treasured 
for ages that are to come. 

“<< The age of chivalry,’ said Mr Burke, 
“is gone; and an age of economists and 
caleulators has succeeded !’ That an age 
of economists and calculators is come, 
we have indeed every night’s experience. 
But what would be the surprise, and at 
the same time the. gratification, of the 
mighty spirit of Burke, at finding his 


splendid lamentation so happily dispro-. 


ved !—-at seeing that chivalrous spirit, 
the total extinction of which he deplo- 
red, revive, gud minimé reris,—on the 
very benches of the economists and cal- 
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culators themselves |—But in truth, sir, 
it revives at a most inconvenient oppor-. 
tunity. It would be as ill-advised to fol- 
low a chivalrous impulse now, as it would 
in 1808 have been inexcusable to disobey 
it. Under the circumstances of 1808, I 
would again act as I then acted. But 
though inapplicable to the period to which 
it was applied, I confess I think the cau- 
tion which I have just quoted does apply 
with considerable force to .the present 
moment.” 

And again ; 

“ It is perfectly true, as has been ars 
gued by more than one honourable Mem. 
ber in this debate, that there is a contest 
going on in the world, between the Spirit 
of unlimited monarchy, and the spirit of 
unlimited democracy. Between thesetwo 
spirits, it may be said, that strife.is either 
openly in action, or covertly at work, 
throughout the greater portion of Europe. 
It is true, as has also been argued, that 
in no former period in history, is there so 
close-a resemblance to the present, as in 
that.of the Reformation. So far my hos 
nourable and learned friend} and the he- 
nourable Baronet} were justified in hold- 
ing up Queen Elizabeth’s. reign as an 
example for our study. The honourable 
Member for Westminster, too, has ob- 
served, that in imitation of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s policy, the proper place for this 
country, in the present state of the world, 
is at the head of free nations 
against arbitrary power. Sir, undoubted- 
ly there is, as 1 have admitted, a general 
resemblance between the two periods ; 
forasmuch as in both we see a conflict of 
opinions ; and in both, a bond of union 
growing out of those opinions, which es- 
tablishes between parts and classes of 
different nations a stricter communion 
than belongs to communion of country. 
It is true,—it is, l own I think, formi- 
dable truth,—that in this respect the two 
periods do resemble each other. But 
though there is this. general. simi 
there is one circumstance which 
distinguishes the present time from the 
reign of Elizabeth, and which, ges, is 
no means unimportant in itself, has been 
overlooked by all those to whose argue 
ments I am now referring. Elizabeth was 
herself amongst the revolters against the 
authority of the Church of Rome; but 
we are not amongst those who are. en- 
gaged in a struggle against the spirit of 
unlimited monarchy. We have fought 
that fight. We have taken our station, 





* Earl Grey’s speech of 1608. + Sir J. Mackintosh. + Sir F. Burdett. 
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our interest or our duty to ally ourselves 
with Revoluticn ?-~Let us be ready to 
afford refuge to the sufferers of either 
extreme party; but it is not surely our 
policy to become the associate of either: 
Our situation now is rather what that of 
Eliziibeth woul have been, if the Church 
of England had been in her time already 
completely established in uncontested su- 
sm ey kKnowledged as a legitimate 
ement, unassailed and unassailable 
by Papal power. Does my honourable 
and learned friend believe that the policy 
of Elizabeth would in that case have been 
the same ? 
’- Now our complex constitution is es- 


its regulated freedom,—that we have no- 
thing to fear from foreign despotism,— 
ng at home but from capricious 
change. We have nothing to fear,—un- 
less, distasteful of the blessings which we 
liave earned, and of the calm which we 
enjoy, we let loose again, with rash hand, 
the elements of our constitution, and set 
them once more to fight against each 
other. In this enviable situation, what 
have we in common with the struggles 
which are going on in other countries, 
for the attainment of objects of which we 
fave been long in undisputed possession ? 
We look down upon those struggles from 
the point to which we have happily at- 
tainied; not with the cruel delight which 
fs described by the poet, as arising from 
the contemplation of agitations in which 
the® is not exposed to share, but 
With an anxious desire to mitigate; to en- 
lighten, to reconcile, to save—by our ex- 
ample in all cases, by our exertions where 
’ “ @ur station, then, is essentially new 
tral—nieutral not only between contend- 
* ig nations, but between conflicting prin- 
‘ iples: The object of the: Government 
‘has ‘been to preserve that station ; and 
for the purpose of preserving it, to main- 
tam ‘peace. By remaining at peace our- 
selves; we best seeure Portugal ; by re- 
thainling at peace, we take the best chance 
of circumscribing the range, and shorten- 
ing the duration, of the war, which we 
could not prevent from breaking out be- 
tween France and Spain. By remaining 
at peace, we shall best enable ourselves 
to take an effectual and decisive part in 
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any contest into which we may be here- 
after forced against our will.” % 


Mr Cannjng would not have injured 
his cause, if he had spoken out a little 
more fully even than he did. He 
might have said, what nobody can feel 
more deeply than he must do, that the 
liberty in which England has been, 
and is happy» is not the same liberty 
for which the Spanish Constitutional- 
ists and the Italian Carbonari have 
been—doing everything but fighting. 
That it is not the same thing with the 
French Revolution liberty, of which 
the leaders of all these parties have 
been the fond, though not the valiant 
adorers. But he was to speak not as 
a man, but as.a minister ; and he cer~- 
tainly did say enough to vindicate most 
effectually the conduct of the govern~ 
ment he represented, throughout the 
long and intricate train of “sayings and 
doings” that preceded the declaration 
of war on the part of Louis XVIII. 
By our proud and determined adhe- 
rence to our NEUTRALITY, We prevent- 
ed any of the other allied princes from 
taking part in the French war against 
Spain. The papers laid before Parlia- 
ment prove, both that those allies were 
very willing to come forward, and that 
WE, we alone, checked them. We thus 
prevented the opening of a war of that 
sort, in which England must sooner or 
later have joined. We secured to Spain 
that she should at least have but one 
adversary to contend with ; and this an 
adversary of a very different sort from 
some she might otherwise have had. 
We did all for Spain that we could do, 
short of rushing into a war in which it 
was by no means clear that tue Spas 
nisH Nation was about to enter as 
a nation. And. has not the result 
shewn, that, if we had acted other- 
wise, we should indeed have been wor- 
thy of having Cam Hobhouses for Can- 
nings, and Wilsons for Wellingtons? 

We presume it may be taken for 
granted, as a general rule, that when a 
nation, or even a part.of a nation,.isse- 
riously engaged in the pursuitof liberty, 
or of any other good thing, that nation, 
or part of a nation, must, as the world 
is constituted, rely chiefly upon itself. 


. There is, in all the history of mankind, 


no instance whatever of one nation be- 

ing obliged to another for its domestic 

freedom. Nor is there any example 

whatever of any. considerable. portion 

of any nation achieving any signal im- 
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against , 
a nt The of these 
are well aware by — frail a 


tenure their own gs—by 
how athread the sword of insult- 
ed is suspended over their own 


imtellect-op' ing thrones. Would 
he of Pranie, whe bes, like Ferdinand, 
[iineatt, and Chis to a people agen be. 

an a. ages be- 
fore the Spaniards in every species of 


of three hundred thousand men, by 
means of which that small and poor 
country is kept for the present quiet, 
just as a dog is aire by chains 
and starvation >— he of Austria 
Italy behind him? None of these 
ers would have dared to stir, Eng 
being once the declared ally of a 
people devoting themselves to the cause 
of liberty. For well do they all know, 
that, as Mr Canning said it, theré is, 
at this moment, a spirit struggling ‘all 
over the mis-governed realms of Europe 
inst despotic sway—and well 
ey all know, that the outbreakings 
of that spirit have been repressed by 
‘them and their enormous overgrown 
standing armies, sim ply beeause the 
seria have not mixed wisdom with 
ir cry for freedom—in other words, 
because they have shewn themselves 
to be the pupils, not of the rational 
England of 1688, but of the phren- 
ied France of 1791—and have, there 
fore, wanted the support of the mighty 
mind of England, and the confidence 
of all those men among and around 
themselves, who, preserving the use 
of their reason in the midst of their 
discontent, refuse to embark in a 
cause which they see wants the two 
great characteristics of being upheld 
according to the magnificent precedent 
afforded by the history of England ; 


“and, by consequence, (for this is felt 


to be a consequence, ) of being coun- 
tenanced by the on rt spuapitiy 
of the nation that has for so many 
ages stood alone in her liberty—that 
nation, whose voice, when once raised, 
sends the irresistible note of impulse 
or of terror into the ears and the hearts 
both of Nations and of Kings. 

What King Louis may do now, it 
is impossible to guess. ‘The French 

vernment, the government of ati en- 
lightened nation like France, must feel 
shame, as well as ourselves, in the 
contemplation of what the Spaniards 
-of all, parties have shewn themselves 
sunk to. They must be satisfied, now, 
that there is no party in Spain capable 
of concentrating and uprearing the 
scattered ae energies of that 
nation, un aa like a mede- 
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rate system of governuient. The con- 
iditrittonalises, God he royalists, have 
shewn themselves equally destitute of 
all real pride and x . And as for 
the poor pitiable tom that wears 
the name of Ki pb AL won = 

is not ope man ih Europe who 
entertains 4 moré profound feeling of 
contempt for him, and all his proceed 
ings, than Louis XVIII: himself. For 
Louis, though is an indifferent 
‘writer of pamphlets, has shewn him- 
self, by his own conduct ever since his 
restoration, to be a man of great judg- 
Ament, forbearance, and skill in govern- 
ing, under circumstances of the most 
‘perplexing difficulty. Louis, therefore, 
‘must be a mian of sense and talent ; 
‘and as such, he must despise his bro- 
ther Bourbon. We have little doubt 
that the French government already 
‘more than half repents that interfe- 
enée, which, besides the Peer. 
cedent it has established—a precedent 
‘that may be turned against France 
“herself, as probably as against any 
Reed Cg in Euro} as termi- 
ated, to tents and purposes, just 
where it began. It has so trininsted, 


because it leaves Spain in es disunited, ~ 


and, of course, in as dai us a state, 
as it found her. If Spain was an ob- 
dect of alarm to France, unter the Cor- 
tes government, will it be less so, un- 
der the government of such a creature 
as Ferdinand ;—a govefnment which 
“will, of course, go on doing what it 
can to keep up the discontent of, at 
, , one great party of this sorely di- 
ca a an which, 
“hit é leopard is ts, 
will never act enyiiteg bat folly. im 
becility, and cruelty, under the guid- 
ance of obstinacy, ignorance, and bi- 


? 
orThe base tergiversations of such ge- 
- merals and armies as the Spaniards 
have had,—the meannesses of which 
their chief men, both of peaée and 


war, have been guilty—the _ 
and cowardice a individuals, — % 
been on a par with the general con- 
duct of the nation, as a nation, and of 
its ies, as ies.—In a word, 
Spain seems to be a state broken up, 
entirely destitute of any rallying points 
a ocsce that command a national 
influence, and incapable of either do- 
ing or suffering anything as becomes 


a nation worthy of demanding the sym- 
pathy of the free. : - 
Her fate holds out one more lesson 


~ descendants of 


6938 
to the cotitinéntal nations of Zuropé. 
She'has had the fairest opparcanities 
that any nation could have desired to 


viduals of that nation, for individual 

efforts and - Think of our 

Ur iovaehant int tade couns 

not stronger, nor nearly so strong, 

as the rorth of Suein <ul contain 

ing, even now, not a pe 
i tion. 


this style; when their freedom was’ at 
stake,—it is to us, that the deluded or 
ra igs were bawling for mos 
, for pounds, shillings, and pence, 
to keep the great couhtty of Spain=a 
country to which we are but as a very 


‘ small province,—to eriable that great 
- country, which contains five times more 


now, and fifty times more than it did 
in the days of Bannockburn, to repel 


from her soil a French » which, 
had it landed on our sdil, have 
eee os 
subscribing 
But rally the subject is too melanchow 
ly to be jested with. Nugent, s 
ight, and a young fe om 
who thought a steam - boat 
tian superb, and a few 
more si noodles, going out to as- 
sist the country of Pelayo, and The 
Great Captain, to shake off the Duke 
of Kapa What will these wise« 
acres say for themselves, when Parlia- 
ment meets? Do they to be re« 
ceived with anything but a universal 
shout of derision ? 
When General Pepe came to Eng- 











land, from ees a a 
tan, Carbonarism, he was feté 

he Whigs ; and now, when Riego, a 

i creature, who never did 

ing memorable in all his life, 

one feat of military mutineerin 

conducted himself 


3 nae aFz 
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"eertainky, it 


-nute criticism of the details, that have 
as yet reached us of Ferdiriand’s 
- under the circumstances of his 


Spa 


clude, look at th 


‘Ciec, 
not to hold. by the contracts entered 
into by the late government with the 
mae stock-jo This is cet, 
inly idiotcy itself embodied. If fo- 
reign merchants are not to be safe in 
their dealings with the ostensible go- 
vernments of countries, what becomes 
of their assistance in all cases of fu, 
ture need and emergency? The Spa- 
niards are unable, confessedly so, to 
raise the immediate funds necessary 
for the ordinary purposes of admini- 
stration within their own country ; 
will, assuredly, get no more from 
without—and who cannot see the con- 
sequence? Money might have lent 
some energy even to the government 
of. a. Ferdinand—but, at all events, 
without it he is weak as a weanling. 
And then, think of the abject soul ca- 
pable of declaring himself to have been 
a quiet slave so long, in a country 
where he tells us he has been all along 
‘* seated in ae ec of the vast 
jority of ! And, to con 
pn te Sens, and worse 
than absurdity, of which he convicts 
himself ; for, that two and two make 
four, is a proposition not one. whit 
more indispu , than that, if the 
government de facto, (he himself be- 
Ing the nominal head of it too,) had 
no right to borrow money, it had no 
ight to perform any other function 
government. It follows, that every 
man who has been executed for mur- 
der in Spain, during the last two or 
three years, has been murdered, There 
was only this one thing wanting to 
complete the picture of the degrada- 
tion of Spain, and “ Yo eu Rey An~ 
sOLUTO. 
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LETTERS OF TIMOTHY TICKLER, ESQ., TO EMINENT LITERARY CIIARACTERS, 


5 tn Nps No. XII. 


- 


To Christopher North, E'sq. revs 


ON THE LAST NUMBER OF THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. — 


Dear N. 

« Way, yes—I think pretty much as 
you do. Itis not worth acutting up. I 
am sorry for it, for I never was in such 

good humour in my life ; and I alwa 

ebserve,: that, when I am -perfectly 
leased: with myself, and quite over« 
Sowing as it-were with the milk: of 
kindness, Iam in the best order: pos- 
sible for tearing a unfortunate rascal 
of a scribbler dll to rags. Nothing 
can be a more mistaken wr than that 
a thorough-going, cut-and-thrust sort 
of a ctitic is er officio an ill-natured 
man. The poor devils who iry.to be 
severe, and who grin as hiddously as 
if under the impressio oe ty OY 
of nearer or ers i : 

vompost, exercising: the act o: 
severity, are, no doubt, suffering from 
t feelings. ‘They think, while 
sticking in their lancet, generally as 
blunt as the razor of a barber's appren- 
tice after the forty-fifth patient has 
vunder his hands on a Sunday 
Morn, 'that they are committing mur- 
der, and rejoice in the circumstance, 
like the Turpin-like lads who sent the 
worthy Weare on a visit to an eminent 
‘character in the other world. There 
are such bilious, yellow-visaged, un- 
der-sized, gall-bladders of devils ex- 
-tant, beyond :doubt—mostly Whigs, 
of course. Just read some of the at- 
tacks in the Liberal, and other venom- 
ous, spider-like little books on us, Kit, 
and you will see’'what I mean.. The 
tea has soured on the stomachs of the 
-wheezing animals shortly after break- 
fast ; and, as they have had no din- 
ner, the seventh cup of Bohea at the 
-evening potation has exasperated them 
por rg 8 mae irrepressible. God 
-help them ! Tam not at all angry with 
the poor vagabonds, but sincerely pray 
‘that they may «give up the simple 
-trade of botched calumny, and take to 
‘some lawful calling, in which they 
-might cut a figure as exemplary men- 


_the contrary, a man in sound 
health, well fed on five meals a-day, 
supplied with wholesome nutriment, 
kept in proper exercise of mind..or 
body, or both, able to take his quantum 
of fluid from his morning gunof moun+ 
tain dew, down to his concluding: liba» 
tion of cold punch, or hot toddy,.or the 
blood of Bourdeaux—((on state days, 
and holidays, of course, for economyis 
the order of the day, and there is:ne 
sense in | ing claret on i 
who would not know it from 
a man ‘who despises not Orinoco, nor 
scruples to dissipate a cigar into.thin 
air—such a man, I say, is quite hap- 
wile esting ipa jethonne tibeetbal 

a . 

no more of it he does of: taki 
off the thigh of a woodcock »after.a 

of everyday life, whois jollier 
world of everyday life, who: is jolli 
than a foxehunter, more cheery~spi- 
rited than ‘a fowler, more. ‘sweet- 
souled than-an angler? N all. 
The true bloody-minded, 
whine about the destruction of:enimel 
life, and long for the perfectibility.of 
man b ‘Mmassacre of some Tai 


tallyho at the tal of seniateet 
hounds in Leicestershire. +. ror 
Therefore, feeling, as I do, such an 
elation of spirits, Iam sorry that Blue 
and Yeliow is such dull carrion this 
quarter, There are three ar- 

ticles in it-worth abusing re of It is 
tera deed 


work to be running a drag a ; 
cat. You may sake in the beagles: by 





_ © "Thank you, Tim, I have no faney to be brought up before the Chief Justice in 
‘Banco Regis, on an information. I shall pocket the name, if you please,——C. N.: 
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it, but can never im it on 
Saeed aye ousk bet, Se eves tion 
you can make believe that Con- 


the Edinburgh. I shall throw a few 
remarks on it off my stomach in a kind 
Solera ibeeey privé them, o¢ Locp 
at to print them, or 
my MS. as food for your pipe, accord- 
ing as may be most to your 


proper hands can be brought to prove 
anything. Fant hive ast seal the 
article. Luckil y: in turning over the 
farther ard, I found [p. 

"] it confessed that the computa- 
‘tions on which the reviewer relied 
were made by Mr Joseph Hume. I 
felt quite satisfied, and read no more. 
I remember the adventures of that 
re-factor with Jonathan 

ing Street, John Wil- 

Croker of Admiralty, and 
atten ‘male the sprenabl me ~ 
e error 
eleven millions in a sum of seventeen, 
and was easy in my mind as to the 
Savetling-sashcomething intensely 

ras e in 
spoony, in fact, in the vous or blab 
‘bing on Hume, and exhibiting him in 
int. 

In the House of Commons, Joseph 
-is very well. It would require talents 
and patience superhuman to follow any 
“man through a nmaze of figures, calcu- 
lated with seeming 


| 


ng as 
Hume's own, proves that every state- 
ment of the honourable aussie. 
posite is wrong, humbly submitting 
to the House, and offering to prove, 
evidence, if required, at 

bar, that three times four is no 


TDee. 
stated by the Honourable Member for 
Montrose. In reply, Hume admi 

that there is some error, he believes, in 
the details, but is quite sure the prin« 
ciple is correct, and withdraws his mo- 
tion for. the present. Bennett, then, 


of some person of that le, rises, 
and compliments his friend on his 
skill, and perseverance in hunting cor- 
ruption to its inmost recesses—and 
the affair is over. Next morning, the 
Sane meee refer their readers 
to the very able and accurate 
of Mr Hume last night, and the little 
Whig journals throughout the pro- 
vinces, repeat the cuckoo cry of “ very 
able—very able, indeed—accurate man 
—amazing industry ;” and that beau- 
tiful body.among ourselves, the Pluck- 
less, God bless em! “ must admit, 
that, after all, Mr Hume is a man of 
considerable talents, and, in reality, 
has done a deal of good.” All 
the while, are not three lines in 
the so lauded speech, which do not 
contain a piece of blockheadism, or 
mendacity. Ainsi va le monde. 

You may think that 1 am treating 
the really important question of the 
Funding System too lightly, in resol-+ 


ving it merely into a disquisition on 
the nothingness ef such a humbug as 
Mr Hume ; but if I were ; On 


by anything worth attending to, I 
uld speak differently. But I am 
only writing scraps on a scrap~book. 
I take it for granted, that the article 
of the Whig reviewer—for I beg leave 
to repeat I have not read it—shews us 
how we are ruined in consequence of 
the anti-whiggosity of our Chancel- 
sip teh palees aah. a tinder 
i with a 
u ’ uffing of the distant feast, of 
which, thank Heaven, there is no 
chance whatever of a haha At na 
king—that had the fifty-headed, no~ 
brained, blood-bespattered, filth-be- 
getting Juggernaut of Whiggery, been 
the idol at Downing-Street, En 


would be just now one entire per- 
feet chrysolite. We too well remember 


the exhibition of Lord Henry Petty— 
hodie, my Lord Landsdowne—to be 
taken in y this ing cant. If ever 
a series financi tions mierit- 


ed full and unsparing measure of 
contempt, for imbecility and non- 
sense, mixed with outrageous breach 
of promise, [ex. gr. the doubling of 
the income tax, after the whole pack 
had been yelping in full chorus against 
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state, | and dupli of le- 
ping phe ci 
ited phy 

y Berd 

pe am ye of the wretch- 

ed Lemay and if we forget them, it 

is only because we are absorbed by 

the contemplation of the more heinous 
villainies of the faction. 

page we are too well used to 


‘hear of England’s ruin in the 
lar of its funds, to be much ight 


ed. Hume—not exactly Joseph, but 
famous— 


David, a man a /eeile more 


-gome seventy years ago, pronounced us 
bankrupt. "Many have 


n the simi- 
lar prophecies since. In 1796, Tom 
Paine proved, in a most mathematical 
mg og in twenty years from that 


time, the English funding s 
tts be decootlobed iota S ad Cob- 


bett was so enraptured with the accu- 
racy of the demonstration, that he, as 
we all know, disinterred a baboon. or 
.a negro, (I forget which,) and brought 


_over the bones as the identical skeleton 


of the brandy-bibbing advocate of the 


Rights of Man. Cobbett has since put - 


-off the date to May 1822; on which 
“day he was to broil imself on a Grid- 
iron ; of which he gave an accurate 
likeness at the ning of one of his 

isters, if the bubble did not burst 

if there was not, as he called it, a 

puff-out. I should be sorry, indeed, 
to hear that he was taken at his word ; 


for I could better spare a better man. 


Now, sir, I never despaired of the 


‘etability of any of the institutions of 


the country. Before Trafalgar was 
fought, I said, and enforced my saying 
by the British engement of a rump 


pany that the lish fleet would 
_sweep the French and Spaniards off the 


sea. When Buonaparte was moving 


-on Waterloo, I said he would be 
smashed before 


the Duke of Welling- 


‘ton ; and that the ever-to-be-honour- 


ed flag of Old England would wave 


“where the leopards of Harry the Kin, 
“had waved long ago—o -d 
ed walls of Pew Ts I was reminded of 


ver the con 


i. 


bosietertneers 


sung defeat and disgrace to 
Eesead oh Gdeains hoped- 
po eed new espe igs | 


I merely offered 
= BR om son ne against the are 


qomuiicealih pomel. oe 
po tac eye ly. as) y 

we should be over- 
Eitows sor bonel is thatemeat 
and the bottom of the soldiery that 
NEVER was beaten in the field, and the 
eet (a sa of officers, whoge 
backs an enem NeEveR had seen in a 


Fin 


it 


pach $a. y 9» on the 
ject. carry into 
lg =P papery I 
. im our 2 
not because I care a ing , 
because I know that ry. oe put 
forward to represen sof the county 
must have ee interests of 


know also, that an iad rc 
that party, which, with about a dozen 


in ev of intellect, of 
E Se ee 
knowledge requisite for the due guar- 
dianship and promotion of those inte- 
rests. er Ere py Oe 
ap ig ae ut it not 
the hands of pada is ag 
in ia sa.nlainls « as I feel the goo 
quill in my Anges I shall not { 
the first three-and-forty 


pian Hehe F 7th Nemahen as she 


urgh Review. Sperno Humum. 


coo ans, Gn nah 


“on. The general inst Jo- 


seph is not relieved the shemeganet 
the Review, in which his conclusions 
are as infallible. Do you not 














998 
= er Ppt ac eli rs 
short. of-a-yard; was gr d 
fact, :thatin a year of great dis- 

‘ ( were returned as 
sand the reviewer, with a 
‘of division worthy of the 
himself, discovered, with 
pains, that that sum is 
; of ten millions! Shade 
of the m a ured Cocker ! what an 
hal 9 

Peo cee ay ba 
“Article p oA hom} yon the Game Laws 


on 





author of Helga, and other excellent 


-d esprit, mueh lauded in the Edin- 
Review, and highly patronized 
by the confectioners. Let it.pass. Va- 


leat quantum. After it, the third ar- 
ticle, on the intolerable imposture 
of: Prince Hohenlohe, which is need- 


4Jecthosixth erie, on Foreign Wool 
“spun: out by some woolly-brained Ba- 
laamite, march in a .. And the 
on Geology, slumber un- 
‘me.—How interesting a selec- 
hitherto got through !. 
article is on the pam- 
published by the mem- 


t 
J 


ES 
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—attet of rehashed jokes, bythe reve- “handled 


(Dec. 
bers of the French royal family. That 
by persons of that rank, would suffice 
to get them pretty roundly abused br 
the Whigamore, was quite to be ex- 
pected: I own, however, that I did 
net think he would have had the can- 
dour to avow, as he pot mp in the 
very opening sentences of his critique, 
des talatesicy of such a feeling. He 
begins, indeed, by a tirade against all 
authors. But I can assure this 
reviewer, that he is very ill-advised, 
when he thinks ¢ to do over agai 
anything which Croker has 
» as every one will confess 
who will compare this article with that 
on the same subject which appeared 
in the Quarterly. It is a poor exhibi- 
tion ;- but the last page is by a differ- 
ent hand from the rest. And what a 
-hand! The editor of the Duchesse 
D’Angouleme’s Memoirs reprobates, 
with proper gentlemanly feeling, an 
indecent order made by the villains 
who were in power when the Bourbon 
ladies were in captivity. He justly 
remarks, that the phraseology of the 
order is untranslateable into Englisy ; 
———- eae oe flies into a pase 
lion, and with great ‘good taste, pro- 
found regard for truth, and decorous 
style of » Teminds. us of “ie 
unhappy lady—unhappy, because she 
‘was profligate—who, for our sins, was 
eae He silences, as 
imagines,-the editor by one word, 
“Milan. ‘Talk, indeed, of ove lan- 
guage having no name for the act of 





ui i : 


tte 


& 
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an Articlé onthe Causes and Cure of Pauperism, (p. 262, &c. vol. 29,) and a 
‘as inserted in p. 498-501. In 
theisubject; by which it appears that the average of 


plement is given an abstract of 


on 
fm thieilast three: years of the‘ war, amoutited to 940\626. | On which the re- 





population ‘of England and Wales, as taken from. the ab- 
Parliament in the year: 1811, appedrs to havé been 10,150,615 ;.s0 


£11 The,italics are the jreviewer’s own. “* Such,’’ he 


umiber of persons relieved from the poor’s rates, appears to have been 9} in 





ary picture, exhibited on the highest authority, of the richest, the 
and most morat population that ever existed. More than nine-tenths 
nt o¢casi on ‘public charity |!!!’ What a thrice- 


a ane oe Wenting UP Of see ticle is one of the most delightful pieces of self- 
; ‘blockheadism 


— the Hi of Commons Report 
viewer retharks, that ‘+ the 
stract laid before 
‘10 of the 
£28 he Ses 
most industrious, u Pop 
‘satisfied ‘blockheadism ever exhibited. ‘“ We,” 
‘however, to resume any part 
pactotactenty 2 end by merely re 


> 
at the time. 


oth the wiseacre, *‘ do not mean, 


of the argument on this subject ; but” (what think you, 


the facts” (his own italics) “'we 


, to the seribus méditation of all whom they may concerp.” The 


abstracted 
- facts Oh ! the facts! viz. that nine is‘more than nine-tenths of a hundred | Valuable 
facts, indeed ; but just as good as Hume’s facts, or Earl Grey’s facts, or Duke Bedford’s 
facts, or Little W addi *s facts, or Olive of Cumberland’s facts, or Henry B - 
_ amn’s facts ; or, in short, the facts of the whole worshipful party. If Chalmers, as‘Tim 
; othe hte ee he is Betise, nothi 
was 


‘can be said in his de- 
Christian charity can suggest 


























outtage on fefnaledelicacy by barbar- 
ous treatment. A in 
. de Ps - . ° 
Mabe? Gobviecieagtsedie wae 
’ Our language —the’ ton 
by the Kine.” [The versa 


Seer a the insult, the venoni, the 
spite for that name—but with charac- 
teristic cowardice, adds, in order to 
give it an air of technicality,"] “ the 
Lords and Commons of ‘ovr coun- 
try;” p. 108. ‘What name does the 
writer of that sentence deserve ? I be- 
lieve ‘it is on the tip of ‘everybody's 
ongue, and I shall willingly leave my 
to give it utterance. ; 
must these people be continu- 
ally. nding us of the existence and 
pe be Ae re ane The time has 
gone by when this’ could do them any 
good, as an instrument to get into 
power—when she was the n of 
mmsult to the Ki whom, it is evi- 
dent, the wretched creature who wrote 
this review detests—and when our feel- 
pA Tn 
ex e ies ofa - 

ter of Branswick, the sister of him 
who fell at Watorloo, the mother of 
the Princess Charlotte, the niece of 


the King—I beg —the niece of 
Gsorce true Tarev. [T can’t help 
him the’ King—I lived sixty 


rs under his reign: I loved him 
Feeins :°T honour him dead.7] There 
18‘now no difference of avowed opiniort 
as to her guilt; there never was any 
difference of actiéal opinion. The 
Whigs took her up as — would take 
up the cause of devil himself, if 
they thought it would serve their dir- 
ty ‘ends. Everything was done by 
ministers which | be done, té 
avoid unpleasant and disgraceful re- 
sults: A prineely revenue was offered 
her, if she w stay abroad in scenes 
where her debaucheries could not cor- 
rupt English feeling. It was. rejected. 
Ruffians—I shall mention no names, 
but ruffians they were—went over to 
her, to inform her of the then unhap- 
py state of feeling in the London mob 
a mob always profligate, as must be 
in so huge and motley a po- 

tion. The duces multitudinis pro- 
mised their assistance ; the hack law- 
their’ brazen vi and 


fat ead “she was h recks 


less. ‘The altar of Belial is admirably 

itched by Milton, next that of Mo- 

homicide—Lust hard by Hate. She 

did not care if she plunged all Eng- 

land in blood, if she could injure or 
VoL. XIV. 


: 
re 


“With 


; 


say ?—of 

shower of sp 
heart which did not bleed at the neces- 
sity of exposing her ; but it was indis- 
pensible. ‘The villainous Whigs, who 
never spared calumny against manor 

woman,’ (see Peter Pindar, ‘Tom * 
Moore, the Edinburgh Review, Morn- 
ing Chronicle, Old Bloody, 8c. &e:) 


= it a fine aed “en Be no 
the impropriety i 
utation. In point of fact, they might 
e said the same, if they-were re~ 
tained on the side of Mrs f 
the apprenticide~a Whig, by the by 
—who was a murderer, @ lady. - 


But that now, when all is over, she 
should be brought forward, is an ufi- - 
called-for piece of’ Who 
wrote this last page? There is: Den- 
man, who on that trial said in Gre 
what, if he had said in English, 
would have been kicked out’ of 
company, different from that of” 
brothel—who, because the vulgar pic- 
tures of the Emperor Nero 
him asa particide, an assassin, a ty: 
an incendiary, and @ man 

with revolting and unnameable crimé;’ 
com , (in a’ speech, which 

L Chancellor was to blame—the 
only thing I ever blamed in his*eon- 


noe 





likely to commit this fil 
hope not. If I thought Dele 
write, three sentences, which wi 
pass muster in the eyes of” 
Murray, I should accuse him ‘of 
infamous ‘page in the reviéw. © He 4 
me a note, to give your ideas on ¢ 
subject. diseas sepia 1°. 
The article on the Baron de Kolli 
= atk for the attacks on the 
Chancellor—why, they are merely pi= 
tifal. It epee Brat thing to see 
the Edin Review. to co: 
the old, stale, filthy, and refuted 
of the Times or Chronicle. You have 
already considered,~at full length, in 
4T 








fe] 


your, pages, the whole details of the 
charges adduced against this eminent 
,s0 that there is no need of m 
slaying the slain. The 
sha himself fully refuted the 
slanders vented against him in the 
Lower House of Parliament, when the 
valorous Whig who brought them for- 
ward knew well his Lordship could 


The only answer they deserve is al- 
pn formula cut and 
—which the Review will remember. 
-L say, Sin, THAT THAT IS FALSE. 
I shall not detain you long on the 
article on our friend Blackwood’s Pub- 
lications. It is a poor thin criticism, 
in J ’s thinnest style, and, God 
-_knows, is wretched enough. Had 
we-seen it in the poorest literary pe- 
rigodical in the empire, it w not 
have reprehended Ebony foe biti 
ve © y for hiring so 
shabby a scribe. to™ puff his books. 
Scissars and paste work make up the 
principal matter of the Review, and 
critical department is naught. 
What a wooden-headed critic must not 
he be, who, from the circumstance of 
their style, discovers that Adam Blair, 
and Light: and Shadows, were written 
by the same mn ! Their style! He. 
might alow have said, =~ Cobbett’s 
ister was written by Jerry Ben- 
tham—that the Flood af "Thessaly 
came from. the pen of Lord B 
that Marmion was concocted by Crabbe 
—any — of nonsense, in short. 
Adam Blair is a story of gloomy sor- 
row, arising from the indulgence of 
passions ; the other is filled 
with all the gentle impulses that spring 
from honourable loves or kindly feel- 
pa cp even aoe and sin are 
a gentleness of conception, 
and language radically distinct from 
the segncee of Adam 
Blair. one is black as midnight 
at Martinmas—the other glowing and 
balmy as a dewy morning when the 
in Taurus ri 


sun in T —This one asser- 
tion would damn any critique. _. 
I am ‘in Treat this ar- 


ticle as you please, for I can write no 
more. 


Letters of Timothy. Tickler, Esq. No. X1IT. 


[Dec. 
ong ’ ~ Priddy,7 o'clock; av: 
scaunign anitienael nation 

ry me ad 
up all night, discussing various 
topics of conversation, and ‘‘ horns of 
horn,” as Glenfruin hath it. . He 
got quite sewed up about one o'clock, 
and. is still slumbering away in-a 
sort of comatose sleep. 1 have been 
up this hour, sound as a roach. These 
young fellows from towns, after all, 
cannot keep it up like us seasoned ves- 
sels, invigorated by exposure to the 
air, from year’s end to year’send. I 
shall ae the couple of hours, which 
will certainly elapse before he rises, in 
doing articles for you ; and first I shall 
tack,a few lines to this letter. 

The doctor tells me, that in Edin- 
burgh this Review is very generally 
considered quite a genteel, candid, 
amiable, not-to-be-expected sort of 
thing on the part of Blue and Yellow. 
Mullion even dropped a hint, that 
some conciliatory matter or other 
should be tossed off in Blackwood in 
return. I am sorry to hear this 
nonsense. There is nothing genteel 
at all in the business. A dirty feel- 
ing—a Whig feeling—kept them from 
noticing these novels when a notice 
could be supposed to be of any"iite. 
-rl say supposed to be, for of actual 
use to them a notice from the Edin- 
burgh could not be then or now, At 
last, when they became part of the 
staple of our literature—second but to 
one—when everybody had read them, 
and everybody had praised them—a 
sense of 7 seo ie the skulking sheaki- 
ness in hanging back, came over the 
minds of the conductors of the Edin- 
burgh. They could not but be con- 
scious that the true motives of their 
silence were. appreciate’, and were 
driven into this Review. It was too 
late in the day to abuse them, and 

ised they were accordingly in the 

hion you see. 

The opening of the article is a spe- 


_eimen o cen ap. Saoyp Re mean 
a 


where Jeffrey tattles about the nation- 
ality of Scottish feeling, and takes me- 
-- to cy my for abstaining from dis~ 
ying this trait by panegyrizing 
productions of Mr Blackwood's press. 





“© Apropos, Lord B.’s very hard on a certain lawyer, in his 13th Canto of the Don. 
' There was Parolles too, the legal bully, 
' . Who limits all his battles to the bar 
And senate; when invited elsewhere, truly 
He shews more appetite for words than war.—P. 48. 























4623."] 
eccsbounaiate: movin, dintoee 
‘lam. certain, discover 
the honour these books have con- 
ferred on our Scottish literature is quite 
forgotten, in the fact of their being 
duced bymen hostile to Seotih Whig 
gery ; and that the most scabby Cock- 
ney libeller of Scottish character, provi- 
ded he was Whig, would receive hi 
meed of applause for the dirtiest effu- 
sion of his dirty talents, from the Edin- 
burgh Review, than the most honoura- 
ble of the sons of Scotland, if holdin 
by the cause of his country and hi 4 
was enrolled the Tories. I 
have given the real reason of the Re- 
view, and I do not thank him for it, 
either on account of the authors of the 
novels, or of Blackwood. There is no 
use in holding farthing candles to the 
sun. Mr J ’s — or blame is 
matter of perfect indifference to men, 
his superiors in talent in every re- 
P oa Let his whigling admirers, or 
_ the pluckless shakers at his autho- 
rity, say what they please,—he is but 
a shallow article-monger, who, by 
one quackery or other, has obtained 
the attention of the public, so far as to 
» ae mar — — and to 
— end of every quar- 
ter. In our lhemnenee, he has Tittle 
place even now—when defunct, he 
will be remembered only by the po- 
ring and industrious John Nicholses, 
{honoured be the name,) of the next 
eentury. For such writers as those in 
hand, I anticipatea very different fate ; 
Bay, more, I think the very best things 
they have, as yet, written, far inferior 
to what they are capable of writing, 
, and what they assuredly will write. 
Indeed, in point of fact, Blackwood 
has published no books at all equal to 


parts of his ine—that is the book 
of books. Pitch us, therefore, compli- 
ments to Auld Clootie. 


t 
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“which T could, and” peshape, elle 
on w ‘ and,. : 
if vexed, write a whan ara 
of the West India Planters, But on. 
that, you have had lately an ad- 
mirable article, and TF not in- 
trude on your columns now. Suffice 
it to say, that it behoves Parliament 
and ministers to look, with a cautious 


listen to no pseudo np mdi 
pk y: let us it as it 
interests our’ brother subjects in the 
veers ae , and their 
rights. e have su things to 
come to an alarming crisis, and must 


nerve aed for the result. I 
impute ill designs to no man, 
feesing ‘stsltn' the eunhe 8 thoes 
trade, except the Whigs; who avow- - © 
edly have taken it up as a clap- 
bet’ aar ene = ae ee 4 
it their own aspiration ower; © 
but I hope this great question will be 
taken out of the hands of 
ble bodies, _— by men who 
be actuated by unworthy motives. If 
these men have done what = have 
done th a love of God and man; 
even though mischief may have result- 
ed from their measures, yet shall their 
motives have praise at all times from 
me—but if instead of piety and philan- 
thropy, views of filthy lucre be mix- 
= ae in the porow see traces of 
es of cotton, of gunpowder, 
pieces of romals, &c. &c. be found in 
the process—great indeed is theirdam- 
nation. Before another year 
we shall hear more on the subject.’ 
‘Mrs T. calls me to breakfast. All 
well here. How is the hip? If poss. 
shall be with you on . Give 
the enclosed to, Professor eo swerert 
- « Yours eternally, : 
T. Tickner. 





“LT agree mainly with Tim. Even in the Review, 


they have let the 


cloven foot shew forth, as a Po no eye will see. The indications. are 


trifling, but indisputable. 
nals 


or instance, he begins his list with the An- 
the Parish, giving it, with Whig accuracy, a wrong date, in ors 


der to avoid putting the Ayrshire Legatees, which was the first, and is 


in reality the 


, of all that writer's best novels, at the head of the 


series, because it originated in this Magazine. Again, he condemns that 
pleasant little book, the Steam Boat, in a lumping censure—Why? be- 


cause ‘its stories were first published in the 
derstands [i. e. knows right well] it originally 
contains the very good story of Mrs Ogle of 


agazine, in which he un- 
Moreover, it 
which is not a 


leasant recollection for some folk. For the same reasdn, Lights and 


ws, alth 


or three of the best of them first appea 


ough bepraised, are a ‘the go-by ; because two 


in this work—while Margaret 












' Letters of Timéthiy Tichlev, Esq. Now XE. Des. 
, who has not the taint of Maga on her, absolutely draws floods 
teat then the'critics’ eyes—Nothing can be more. bedutiful !— The 


ry blazoning of ‘Blackivood’s name, so osteritatiously at the end “of 
pee book eas a display of candour ; he even puts it to Ringan 
Gilhaize, which was not from the officina Ebonensis. After all, hat 
-can. be more indicative of public opinion as to the fairness of the 


, than 


the fact, that a favourable critique of books publish« 
a ing in its » should: have been considéred 
~for occurrence! We should consider it as a gross 
affront if it were imagined that our criticisms were on the booksellér, 
tiot on the book. If a jack-ass brayed forth from Ebony’s counter, we 
should d him mercilessly—[we have done so before"|—if a man of 
with Constable or anybody else, a full and unsparing 
tribute to that talent should be cheerfully paid, as it has always been. 
We were ashamed of ourselves if it were otherwise. It may be objected, 
that we seldom praise Whig works—true—for the party is so awfully 
stupid, that they seldom give us anything worth reading. But Byron, 
Moore, Shelly, Luttrell, profess Whiggery, or something as bad; and 
we request our readers to revert to our remarks on their works. As for 
hibliopolic influence base, a figo for it—the fig of Spain —M. ODonerry. 


| » 
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THE DIARY OF JOSEPH BURRIDGE, ESQ. OF MILLFORD HALL, ESSEX, 
EDITED BY LORD FLANDERS.” 





WE are inclined to consider this in- 
teresting little book as the most im- 
portant piece of biography which has 

) in our time. As the title 
imopliés, it consists of the diurnal ob- 
servations of a private gentleman, of 
some style and re in Essex—his 
naime was never before heard of among 
ern not nr iene | = 

et his works are in the 

hands of everyiod , and constitute the 
brightest stars in the literary galaxy 
of the late’ reign. He was, without 
the greatest genius of the 

century, but such was his invin- 
cible réluctance to be known as an au- 
thor, that he rather chose to see the 
‘brows of others adorned by the wreaths 
he had himself won, than endure the 
maudlin compliments to which he ob- 
served all sorts of literary men sub- 
jeeted. Never was hoax socomplete and 
ect thronghout—never was the gul- 

bility of the world so largely drawn 
tipon, nor its credulity'so thorough- 

demonstrated. 4 


. Who, before, ques- the 


that Oliver Goldsmith was not 


son’s Tour to the Hebrides, was not 
the genuine work of the colossal Lex- 
i ipher? It is‘ true, that doubts 
have ‘been surmised with re- 
spect to the authenticity of Sir Joshua 


Reynolds’s Lectures; but that of 
Gray’s Elegy was never questioned ;_ 
and aMrR has always been con- 
sidered and esteemed as the. author of 
the Pleasures of Memory. What shall 
now be thought, when we assure the 
public, that those justly celebrated 
works were all written by the late Jo- 
seph Burridge'of Millford Hall, Essex’; 
that Oliver Goldsmith and Samue 
Rogers, are but two of the mahy 
names under which Mr Burridge pub- 
lished his elegant and beautiful pro- 
ductions ; that Rasselas was also writ- 
ten by him, and that be paid ten gui- 
neas to Dr Johnson, to dispose of it 
to the booksellers as his own compo- 
sition ! 

Mr Burridge insinuates that other 
members of “‘ The Club,” (query, Li- 
terary Club ?) were in the practice of 
hiring needy and obscure scholars to 
father their books ; but he observes, 
that “ this is not always safe ; when it 
happens that the work does not take 
wretches are sure to blab, and 
when it does, they ran away with the 
praise. It is truly lamentable to ob- 
serve the inward tortures which the 

Duke suffers, as often as Sheridan 
s spoken of as the’ author of the 
School for Scandal.” 

The Duke here alluded to, we be- 
lieve, was his late Grace of Devon- 
shire, whose brilliant wit still is re- 





~* London, Merry, 1823. 
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- membered with such delight in: the 

lionable:cireles. The noble editor 
ought’ to have subjoined a few notes 
those passages where individuals 


5 


en of without being na- 


med ; we hope some such key will yet — 


besupplied- ‘In the meantime, it is 
pleasing to see the'modesty of seques- 
tered genius at last rewarded with the 
fame which it ought always. to have 
enjoyed. We never could before un- 
derstand how a low-born fellow like 
Sheridan should have acquired such a 
familiar footing with the aristocratic 
Whies; but Mr Burridge explains it 
by the simple circumstance of Sheri- 
dan, “ when a young man about 
the play-houses, having fathered the 
School for Scandal for the Duke of 
Devonshire.” 
There are some things in which we 
think Mr Burridge, with all his op- 
rtunities, must be mistaken ; and 
evidently has committed a gross 
anachronism in stating that Home’s 
tragedy of Douglas was a juvenile 
work of the Right Honourable N. Van- 
sittart; the late worthy Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He has confounded 
two things—“ The Wealth of Na- 
tions,” — commonly ascribed to Dr 
Adam Smith, aud not the tragedy 
of Do , was the production of 
the Right Honourable Gentleman’s 
early promise and youthful pen. That 
Lord Lauderdale may have had some- 
thing to do with Henry Brougham’s 
unknown work on Colonial Policy, we 
believe few are so sceptical as to doubt ; 
but, when we are called to credit that 
Sir William Curtis, merely because, 
as it would seem, he happens to be a 
biscuit-baker and banker, as well as 
baronet, wrote those articles in the 
Edinburgh Review, on the Corn Laws 
and the Bullion question, which have 
‘been always ascribed to Frank Horner, 
we may be allowed to doubt.—In the 
first place, from the well-known politi- 
cal sentiments of the loyal alderman, we 
think the thing prima facie improba- 
ble—he would never have become a 
~eontributor to the Edinb 
nor do we think, had he been so 
inconsistent as to have been willing, 


that Mr J would have perr 
any article fork hie oo be ecrtad. 
en Mr speaks of: the 


wits with whom he associated, when 
he tells us of what passed at “ The 
Club,” and when he alludes to the dif- 
ferent-negotiations with the booksell- 
ers for the sale of his own works, it is 
impossible not to feel and acknowledge, 


+ 


The Diary of Joseph Burridge; Esq. 


-whole of that work, however, bas 


h Review; « 





“is a poet of the most refined : 
lities, and is indeed, in pi 
venture, the very Thalaba o r 
poem, which, for three hogsheads of 
entire, he persuaded Mr Scuthey to 
adopt.” — We aye sympathize in 
the on alarm and anxiety. with 
which Mr Buxton naturally looks for- 
ward to some resolution of the House 
of Commons, whereby Government is 
to be requested to use its utmost endéa- 
vours to oblige all brewers of ale and > . 
porter to divide their profits with their 
workmen ; but to consider: him es the 
wild and wonderful Thalaba—we ho- 
nestly confess our inability—Besides, 
the very idea of a brewer, with 
a great foaming tankard of he 
wet in his hand, going forth todro 
sorcerers, is too ridiculous—No,. Mr 
Burridge, we cannot swallow hat; 
but if Jeremy Bentham really wrote 
the Life fy aan Vega, which Lord 
Holland has so good-natured as 
to father, we shall stretch.a point 5, at 


the same -timie we are di to a 
allow, that the ical pain at 
may have been from his pen. «The 
iS sO 
much of the elegance and. erudition 
peculiar.to Mr Jerdan of the Lite- 
rary Gazette, that we are much in- 
clined to ascribe it entirely to him. 
Indeed, as -we have already remarked, 
Mr Burridge, in those notes which re- 
late to the history of literature sabee- 
uent to his departure London 
is not to be trusted—but still his.im- 
curious—and 


formation is occasionally 


scured his judgment. & note of 


the 10th of’ September, 1822, it would 
appear, he had on that day attained 
his ninety-first year.. His noble bie- 


wee informs us, that he-died sud- 
ws Saal y, on the. 7th of 
Octo wing, and that the late 


Principal Taylor of Glasgow, together . . 


~ 





4 


; 


.Obgerve a dexterous use m 


a 


.ter of uni 








with the celebrated Dr Parr, were ap- - 
pointed his executors, by whom, at 
: their joint solicitation, his ip was 
induced eemencery “4 J ee pre- 
paring “ iary” for the press. 
. © The custom,” says the editorial 

baron, “ so prevalent during the late 
reign, among men of parts and fortune, 
of publishing under fictitious names, 
has, in our own time, given way to 

the anonymons fashion, which, though, 
Gepeeeae ats woe oye on 
of Awe! two, is — 

to greater vantages. i- 

Fie and ell-bred people know, when 
an author with is name from _ 
the title-page of his works, it is en 
intimation to the world in general 
that he wishes not to be addressed 
ing them. But low-bred and 


vulgar persons, by not understanding 


this, persecute the poor anonymous 
either with direct f e, or ‘aside 


strictures. 

We entirely with the noble 
editor ; the life of an anonymous au- 
thor would in mortal sufferance be far 
Soe syste anguish which we who re- 

in celebrity, and have bragged our- 
selves into fame, can conceive, were it 
y ordered, that there are very 


‘ not . z 
; to vag and impertinent persons in 


And if it should go. happen 
in an author’s Sn time, that, lik 
Mr Burridge, he sees others enjoyi 
honours and the homage whic 
‘to himself, he has it always in 
to come forward and clai 


EE 


3 


EF 


us system, however, 

i — sansied too far ; and 
> take blame to ourselves for permit- 
ing it to grow to such a head. We 
this the more emphatically, - we 
of it, 
st ourselves, in the last Number 
the Edin 


i 


Review. It is mat- 
renown with what 
sticcess we have levelled that mighty 
and overweening journal to the groun 
ima late article, Mr J has 
all “the bailie’s” novels, and 
than the bailie’s, together ; and, 
, scarcely adverting to the ex- 
i of: our triumphant Maga, has 
‘spoken of them in such a way, that 


sider i 
eee tees ese + ring 


Jule 


Now, what is the fact ?. Have we not, 
- for the last five years, empl oe i 


is 
> ae thousand in winee, - ever 

ascribin $ to different per- 
8 who, as all the world knew, were 


utterly incapable of writing them ?— 


The Diary of Joseph Burridge, Beg: 


[.Dee. 
Was it not by our instrumen 
that the morose Byron has ob 
the praise due to the author of Beppo, 
a poem which, it is no longer necessary 
to conceal was from thelively Christian 
muse of Mr Zachariah M‘Aulay ?—But 
did we anticipate that ever the editorof 
the Edinburgh Review would borrow 
a leaf from our hoaxing, and so seem 
to fall in with the erroneous opinions 
of mankind—opinions which we are in 
part the source of propagating—as to 
treat those works as if he was heaping 
coals of fire upon the guilty heads of 
the pee to whom they are com- 
wonly ascribed >—We appeal to him- 
self if he does not believe that some of 
his own correspondents had a hand in 
more than one of them? Weask Henry 
Cockburn to declare on his honour ag 
a gentleman, whether or no he did not 
write “ The Provost?” We ask tlie 
Rev. Mr Lapsley of Campsie, that 
egregious Whig, to say what part he did 
not write in “ Adam Blair?” A recent 
elevation to the bench alone deters us 
from hinting at the author of the sweet 
and mournful “ Lights and Shadows.” 
But we look to the ambrosial chambers 
of Professor Sandford of Glasgow, for 
an answer with t to “ Vale. 
rius.” Mr Jeffrey has judiciously ab- 
stained from saying anything of “ Re- 
ginald Dalton.” He intends a se 
rate article. It certainly would not be- 
come himself tospeak favourably of that 
work ; and he cannot naturally have 
any desire not to see it applauded. We 
have heard of authors reviewing their 
own beoks. We shall not impute any 
thing so derogatory to the character of 
the Editor of the Edinburgh Review. 
But to return to “ The Diary.” 
It was our intention to have given 
a few extracts; these, however, we 
must for the present postpone, as Mr 
North has informed us that he intends 
to begin the ensuing year with a series 
of nal attacks, under the title of 
‘. Volcano ;” and, in consequence, 
after due consideration, we have ‘been 
induced to reserve them for that paper. 
They will come, perhaps, with more 
propriety, in some one of The Erup- 
tions—not that mer poner anything 
so particularly libellous as to raise the 
morbid appetite of thé public to that 
state of ecstasy and excitement which 
some of our juvenile indiscretions pro- 


duced, such as the Chaldee, for exam- 


ple ; but still they are not without a 
currie, particularly those which relate 
to certain distinguished members of 
the English Bar. 
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LING, BY WILLIAM Lirt.* 


eon ‘literature is_rich in British 
; 4 Sports, and this admirable little volume 
saad a valuable addition to the most 
saa The author is notonly 
ty skilled in the theory of wrest- 
but an adept in its practice. He 
er rm bry a men in 
nort England—that is, the 
world, ‘and has thrown, and been 
thrown, with the most distinguished 
=p lause. He has not been deterred by 
shame from alluding to. his 
wn panne ae Ting 3 Z ee like 
most persons of r nt, he speaks 
modestly of his greatest achievements, 
and therein resembles Xenophon and 
Julius Cesar. There is none of that 
bluster about William Litt which 
there certainly was about Napoleon 
Buonaparte ; and we have no doubt 
whatever, that, had he stood second 
at Carlisle for the championship of the 
world, he would have entertained to- 
wards his conqueror none of those 
petty feelings of spite and envy with 
which ie exile of Helena regarded 
pe sey oy of Waterloo. 
r Litt isa n in a respectable 
rank of life, al his character has, we 
know, been always consonant with his 
condition. He is, in the best sense of 
the word, a gentleman, and his name 
« familiar as a household word” ali 
over the north, is a sufficient pi 
and proof of the perfect neaery of 
reel” Ty wae highly gratifying to the 
nual.” It y gratifying to 
ihenoniide aitieened round the ring at 
thelast grand northera meeting, to see 
him honoured by the especial notice ef 
\ the members of Sas anes powerful no- 
bes family in England. He ought to 
bé, indeed, from what we can learn, is, 
the unanimous voice of the North,+ 
umpire of the wrestling ring. 
Joni Sotkson is not more a magnum 
et venerabile. nomen in the pugilistie 
er than William Litt in the 
other of the gymnastic world. 
Both are as honest, upright, inde- 
“ane Englishmen, as ever floored or 
; and whiie either ring continues 
to rm encln such sterling characters, we 


Sani,” ) to canceive thei intense and 


nerd not fer foro om of tithes, 
sta times, 
Hum raw wet weather, and Joseph 
ume. 
It is im le for a cold, dull, 
7 cana (pte se 


sionate interest taken > ian ee 
northern population in most 
ral and muscular amusement.. 
woaks before the great Carlisle Sassi 
contest, nothing else is talked of on 
road, field, flood, foot or horseback’; 
we fear itis thought of even in chureh, 
which we regret and condemn ; 


in every little comfortable publ” 
within a circle of thirty miles’ diame- 


do not write, “ 


Grahame, a Cass, a Laugklen, Solid: 
Yaik, a Wilson, or a Wightman.:! A 
polit en friend of ours, a staunch fel’ 
to the Lakes: 
last autumn, Seer ae of nothi but the 
contest for the county, 
understood would lie etwetik Lord 
Lowther (the rope Poss and Mr 
Brougham. But, to 
he heard the names of new. candidates: 
to him ee eens 3 and on 
meeting us at that inns, } White 
Lion, aa arse 7y adown- | 
cast and serious countenance, that 


hil 


opinion,’ 
to our taste, (and both our 
and our taste are found to.go.alonger — 
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sensible enough exclamation in such a 
case. 


“ See strong struggli: there,* 

= visions hare I sen more faire 
‘Many prospects of delight 

‘Mqueqeusing than that simple, sight.” 


‘Fifteen thousand people perhaps are 


there, all gazing anxiously on the can-- 


—- the — Down: goes 

Cass; ‘Wightman is the standing mem- 

ber; and the agitation oi one 
passions, a suppressed shu 

an under growl, moves the mighty mul- 

titude like an earthquake. No savage 

anger, mnlodiog enghior of ruined black, 

of mercenary. 

reer sounds which, we 

do sicken the sense at 

Newmarket and Moulsey—but the vi- 

sible and audible aeranatate of calm, 


. te E hearts, free 
a ty, and swayed 
for a few moments of sublime pathos, 


victory or defeat. 

We love pugilism and Pierce Egan, 
but in some respects they must 
the palm to wrestling and William 
thing bearing the most remote resem- 
blance to abstract reasoning, is our 


SS 
‘Tendency of Lord Bacon.” Mr 


eas mar pk yr 
ale age a pach is 
t wi 

reason to be preg trie 4 

‘ hig task a larger mass of 

_ erudition. If in any. point 

to Macvey, 
authori~ 


, it is, we . 


. [ Dee. 
The scope and tendency of Mr Litt’s 
seein on i soy ilosos 
of. beans bacon expe- 
- Himental ») is to | atts that wrniagtinle is 
superior, as a British ea to 
» cock- horse-racing, 
oot-ball, running, leaping, and. sine 
gle-stick ; to which may be added, 
nem. \con., ~drawing and bull. 
baiting. From the little we have said; 
it may appear that we are Littites ; but 
we acknowledge frankly that our opks 
nion remains wavering between the 
-— tive merits of the science of 
ist, of the Back-hold, and of the 
Guhsioraall ; just as our opinion has 
long remained wavering between the 
comparative merits of Poetry, Paint+ 
ing, and Music. In these six sciences we 
excel; in pugilism, a Spring—in wrest 
ling, a Tom N Nicholson—in single-stick, 
a Wall—in“ building the lofty rhyme,” 
a perfect Pindar ; as a limner, Haydon 
yields to us the title of modern Ras 
phael ; and on the violin, theorbo, and 
flageolet, we succumb only to Ballan- 


tyne. 
But although candour constrains us 
to say that “‘ this is a moot point,” Mr 


Litt has. certainly established the su~ 
perior antiquity of his favourite science. 
W: seems to be one of the few 
things not borrowed from the Egyp- 
tians ; for says our author— 

“ Wefind in the 32d chapter of Genesis, 
that Jacob, having passed his family over 
the brook Jabbok, was:left alone. In its 
history of events at this early period of the 
world, Pere a brevity Pee cmt ba 
its im ce. ible mii 
po han ny ees particular cocaine 4 


which refer to some covenant, or promise; - 


then made, renewed,-or fulfilled. It nar- 
rates facts, without commenting upon them: 
Therefore, although Jacob's wrestling with 
the ‘Angel was too remarkable an incident 
to be omitted, yet we are not told in what 
manner -he came, nor of any preliminary 
conversation or t between them. 
4 however, a very evident, that until 
charifested his miraculous power, 

Jecob elieved his opponent was a mere 
poesia like himself; and on whichever side 
pend st arn originated, it was ‘acceded to 
other, er as ‘a circumstance not 
cebsash or as an: amicable amusement, 
which might be practised without the least 
infringement on cordiality: If it was. not 
unusual, were warranted in supposing it 
a common diversion antecedent to that pe- 
ried, and- that Jacob was himself a scienti- 
fic practiser of the art when he was the 


— 





* In the original, “* See five blue eggs are shining there,”’ &c. 
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fares ape bee ad pee dom desisted from the attack till the fall 
the year 1778, back-hold Wrestling was wasover. He seldom had recourse to the 
more practised, and in i stimati buttock ; was his forte; and his: 


hout England ; and in no 
than in the north. The 





were, even at the short dis- 


“good ‘fellowship, so often spoken of in 

‘Taptures by the aged, has nearly disap- 

‘pearec. At that time, if money was more 

Seaton; ale was better and cheaper; and 

pastimes were-not only more frequent, but 

‘joyed witch ese care for to-morrow. 

on the borders of these coun- 

Soldiy irene Ores tions were 

8 ee Although 

aires most usual prize, yet silver 

‘cups, leather breeches, and other of 
considerable value, accompanied by a 

Fixe -~ 2 < banter yi mageapeereril : 


‘fhe cock of the north at this era 


“was Anam Dopp, who, in the opinion 
‘of many who were acquainted with 
“him, had won more prizes than any 


‘other man, one remembered at this 

= or who since appeared in 

ring. But Mr Litt, a the most 

authentic accounts he has been able to 

collect, thinks he yielded in that re- 

to Wiittram Ricnarpson of 

s (now alive and hearty,) who 

has gained, it is said, 240 and 

we think, better entitled than old 

of Castle-Dacre himself, to the 

*¢ Belted Will.” Mr Litt’s 

lit of Adam is, in its way, quite 

Sea Milnes of his great an- 
ews and namesake. 

t not termed a one, 

ee eth 

Jers. He was between five feet ten and five 

feet eleven inches high, and weighed near 


ran 


iat 


‘fourteen stones—belonging to that class in 
which we have elsewhere stated the most 
i wrestlers and pugilists were 
“to be He has been described to us 
as a clean and well-built man, but withal 
rather flattish bodied, and slender backed, 
‘for. such a ed wrestler ; this is 
said by some to e been the only thing 
that. prevented him from being invincible. 
_ He was a straight stander, and easy to 
isfy with a hold; but the moment it 
was taken, eager to ‘be at work, and sel- 


- 


dexterity and method of parting, or what” 
is often provincially called livering, (a. con~ 
traction of delivering,) his man, was/suchy 
that he seldom either missed his object, or 


> went to the ground. His favourite method 


was the outside, and he was partial te 
feinting with one foot, and striking with 
the other; however, on striking out, he 
often seconded the attack with the foot he 
femted with ; and we have heard it assert- 
ed he struck uncommonly high. In this 
his trade as a miller might be advantage. 
ous to him. From frequent practice in 
lifting and removing loads with his arms, 
in which the knee and foot are sometimes 
used as auxiliaries, he might have acquired 
more strength in the leg when striking out, 
and felt less incommoded when balancing 
and turning his man, than if he had been 
t up to almost any other trade, It 
be impossible for us, or any other 
person at this. period, to enumerate the 
tithe of his victories. Suffice it to observe, 
he was the hero of his day; and at the 
great annual meetings at Longwathby and 
elmerby. :as weil as at Alston, often 
threw, oad only the most noted wrestlers 
of the neighbourhood, and the borders of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, but all 
the dons from Yorkshire and Northumber- 
land who came to try their prowess with 
him. It would be foolish to assert, or lead 
any person to suppose, he was not deca- 
sionally thrown ; for that is a thing which, 
like ‘* time and tide, happeneth to all 
men ;”” but we believe we shall not be 
wae. » when we say he ranked the 
very first on the lis He was a remark- 
ably civil and peaceable man ; ahd. his 
conduct and character through life aceord- 
ed with these two essential recommenda- 
_ tor and esteem—having never 
in question on any occasion. 
iis death was occasioned by incautiously 
lying down to sleep upon the kiln when 
some oats, which brought on an 
illness that proved fatal a short time after- 
wards, whilst in the very prime of life,, He 
died about the year 1782, leaving a widow 
then with child—having entered into the 
connubial state not long before his de- 
cease.” 

Then, too, flourished Tom Jonn- 
£TON, now a powerful old man, in the 
employ of J.C. Curwen, Esq. of Work- 
ington-Hall. Tom, “like a true sports- 
man, still relishes the crack of the 


._ whip, and actually carried off the belt 


from the Cloffick at Workington, at 
one of the great meetings on Easter 
\Tuesday, when nearly sixty years of 


“ ‘ Another celebrated hero, at the same 
; was Thomas Lee, who, we are in- 
ormed, is at this present time a publican 























conquests 
“himself nearly invincible, "he set off 
in « of Adam to a meeting of such ce- 
as to insure the ce of that 

hero. Loxgeaciy. » ms rd rum that it 
was at by, but we have undoubt- 
ed authority for saying that it was at Great 
Salkeld that these heroes first met. How- 


pr hey apt antie hewpneeh 
was Pagilistic contest 
in which he was ever » and that it 
‘was orily to prevent the putatio tation of be- 
ing « that induced him to fight. 

, Adar the master ; 
perm Brand is still willing to 


acknowledge, but entertains an opinion 
that he was the better man in the other 
respect. “Be that as it may, there is no 
doubt that Lee was a very noted man, and 


to his ent in strength and 
pom opponent . igth 


But the most celebrated wrestler, 
that the north, , ever preduced, 
also flourished uring thisepoch—THE 
REVEREND ABRAHAM Brown. Letno 
prim-mouthed puritan purfle up his 
[a een at this announcement—a 

umber: SF Cuscasion to tases : That 
granted, every objection to trying 
®. fall is at.once removed. No doubt, 


elevated. to the bench, his own. 


= sense bps t - to him ~ 
Propriet quitting. the ring, 
phaloniething his private prac- 
tien. dequstuneodn Scottish ministers 
are -built pillars, and not easy 
to be down ; and we could men- 
pa iter by name, thirteen, four- 
and fifteen stoners, whom we 
would back for s. trifle t either 
the, medical or legal ion. _ In+ 
deed, the greatest number of powerful 
men we ever saw enter a ring together, 
was at the Carlisle race-ground, and 
in the General Assembly theCharch 
of Scotland, Anno Domini 1823. 


‘ Bampton echool,: on the borders of 
Wentmorcian, was perhaps the most cele- 


in England for turning 


poss wrestlers. It was usual at that 
period for those for the church, 
or any learned ession, to frequent 


school when grown up to manhood ; and if 


« 


erate ates 
a i g 
at) 


whose 


' genius led them: to uire & competent 
of the bodil 


knowledge - ly powers of man,;~« 
before they were honoured with the } 


of his more im requisites, was the ° 
veodbedaiant iditeae’ braham Brown, ° 


value from Eamont 
the counties of Cum 
moreland, and which was in 
CocmpearetGenentaae ing- 
country in England. A is establish. 
ment at Mr Brown had no obs: 
jection, in the spirit of wshi 
oblige any man who felt extremely anxious: 
fons tinh of it with hie, oe 2 ee 
vot is said he was never 


nature, ; 
ble brad geod mate Yala. 
= Peregpecman eer 


a ae 

a a fall ‘fil ot tae On such 
presanaea to be well acquainted ie 

arson, and assured them, that i : 
could throw him easily, ey wenid eo 
Seek be Beet whee dey nee ei 
This of course caused a contest ; and Mas-. 
covanqaish the Potean. We harwheid Wt 
coout tha. she asians eon ole 


did not weigh more than twelve 
but a stranger to him in his yout = 






would have } of him very ¢ 
He could not lone, Bien . 
and when ata 


church, pkg sage thusly. 
at least. si lat tov known character 


public and 
and esteem, not only of hi \ 

general, but of nearly all who were ac- 
quainted with him.” ; 


to stand Joun. ices 
sons, and brother, make up a xe 
v : 
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hint’ by his breeches waistband upon one 
of the hooks'in the ceiling !”” 

“These, and other mighty ones of the 
earth, having either resigned the reins,. 
or loosened the loins of their empiry, 
or been grasped by “ Tue Waresr- 
LER,” rerum nova nascitur ordo, about 
the year 1800. 


_ _ “ Advancing forward to a more modern 
date, we will proceed to notice some of the 
most celebrated heroes at the close of the 
seventeenth century, or preceding the year 
1800.. In doing so, we must travel back _ 
to Alston and its rang and introduce to 
the notice of our ers the yery best 
Wrestler of his weight Cumberland, or 
even the United Kingdom, ever produced, 
in the person of James, alias JEMMY 
Fawcett. Anxious to do ample justice 
to. the professional character of every 
Wrestler whose name.is to be found in out 
pages, without detracting from the meri 
renown of others, we are coropelled to ac- 
knowledge Jemmy must have been the 
most wonderful Wrestler, either of his own, 
or any other time of which we have any 
succinct, or authentic account, Jemmy, 
though yet living, is perfectly unknown 
we cannot speak positively 
as to his weight, which we have heard some 
call ten, and others ten stone seven pounds ; 
but admitting he weighed eleven: stones, the 
eleven-stone man who could be: r away the 
prize for seven successive years f-om the 
noted place of meeting, and from he 
Ww. d best Wrestlers in Cumber- 
and Westmoreland, must have been a 
Nonpareil indeed ! Yet that Jemmy Faw- 
cett was the victor at garry po 
most noted annual resort, not only for the 
most celebrated border W restlers, but from 
Alston and miles round, on every 
er-day, does not admit of the 
Jack Randall, the pugi- 
itled to the ion of Non- 
beating men of his own weight, 
two a single stone heavier ; what 
have been called if he could haye 
the list of heroes he has vanquish- 
es of Cribb, Neate, and Spring ? 
’ ome had done so, he id 
ve had as well-merited a 
appellation as Fawcett, who 
scores of heavier men than any 
' ! This single fact more ésta- 
blishes the superiority, asa science, of 
Wrestling, over Pugilism, than volumes 
filled with arguments on the subject could 
possibly do. It likewise equally exposes 
those who call back-holds a 


id, weighed under, or about ele- 
and was about five feet seven 
atid continued wrestling occa- 
ill he was nearly fifty years of 
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stone weight ; we answer, not exactly so. 
We do not think Fawcett could have thrown 
Adam Dodd, Thomas Nicholson, William 
Richardson, or some others we could se- 
lect, in a number of trials; on the contra- 
ry, we are sure the odds would have been 
against him for a single fall ;—but we con- 
tenil these selected Wrestlers ranked higher 

that exercise, than Cribb, Neate, or 
Spring ever did as 
ire them to James Belcher, or the 
; Chicken, when in their prime ; and 
poay tee ce ty ce Maher fm 
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restler, any fur- 
remark, that: Swaledale, in 
was the scene of his latest ex- 
in which place we believe he is 


eee 
E ; 


H 


L 
i 


And here Mr Litt pronounces a 
well-deserved on our poor friend 
Joun Basrow, he justly calls, 
§* the most renowned wrestler in West- 
moreland at this period.” He was not 

- a Cumberland man, as Mr Litt has 
heard—and he lived at Bowness, Win- 
dermere. ria: was,” pers 3 ws Litt, 
“considered by many a match for an 
joan in the kingdom ; and to him. it {0 
said Richardson of » (‘ whom, 
henceforth, let the nations Belted 


Will,’) was indebted for his favourite 
method of striking inside.” We add, 


Wrestliana. 


a 


= 


thet peal a tec tone gon, 
cee, goodtempered and brave: 

— : ry eape tray = 
had reopey fey oo 





we 
shall, with Mr Litt, attend to the ar- 
rival of the Westmoreland mili 
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712 [ Dec. 
the list. was a straight stander, and other trial, but Ponsonby was not to be 
r= agente CT his friends had carried him off in tri = 
tion ; and this, more than any other quali- and Philip was obliged to wait for 
jon, constituted his excellence as a opportunity of balancing accounts with 
Wrestler. His practice had rendered him. The last meeting between the West- 
him in that point, and made moreland militia and the E;, emothians was 


oF Wa eacecoteetl cic wale by 
n M on the contrary, 

be called a light weight, but was a 
most excellent outside striker. Among the 
ing Wrestlers who endeavoured 

palm of superiority with 

champions, the E i 
the most conspicuous. The most 
these were William Eilbeck, a 
. William Ponsonby, a but- 
the two Roberts, Joe and Peter. 
likelier men than Eilbeck for a Wrest- 


found ; he possessed length, 


ze Fe 
ih 


bagaiit 
al 
7s 
i 
hi 
HY 


ever known in the west of Cumber- 
and was by no meansa little one, be- 
no: far from five feet ten inches high, 
weighing near fourteen stones. Pon. 
sonby much resembled Adam Dodd as a 
Wrestler, and was unquestionably a very 
first-rate, but at that time was considered 


bE 


how to get the best of it, as any man in 
i However, after various trials, 
proved the masters. Intem- 

a tees ont eneeel 
by, could not force Philip 
from his position, and the maneuvring of 
when opposed to the supe- 

rior weight and tactics of the soldier. 

only reverse the experienced, was 
at Saint Bees Moor during the annual 
’s officers were somewhat 
isy respecting his great capabilities, when 
ly wager was offered them to pro- 
duce a man on the ground to wrestle bias 
single fall. The offer was immediately 
pes pale yage er cdr agentes 
soon in the ring fully prepared 
for action, and anxiously expecting his op- 
ponent. After waiting some time, Pon- 
pe Ny eRe grwnaneeplned the trial, en- 
to him, rather the worse, or probabl 

the better, for the ‘ water of life,” whi 
had been ifully administered to him ; 
_ but no i Ned are beau 
to strip. Fully satisfied that if he won the 
fall it must be without loss of time, he 
chose yon pane mee 
‘ On. ickness and impetuosity of Pon- 
"s attack carried all before it. Not. 


| 


; 


4 


‘the boasted guard of the sol- 
dier, his neck and shoulders instantly ex- 
changed situations with his feet. - Philip 


was up in a moment and anxious for an- 


- 


at Bigrig Moor, a place nearly equidistant 
from Whitehaven and Egremont ; and this, 
we well remember, was the first prize we 
ever saw wrestled for. Philip had his re- 
venge on Ponsonby, and finally threw Bil- 
beck, who in the course of the wrestli 
threw Madge. After the disbanding of the 
militia, Philip and Madge both returned 
to Whitehaven, where Madge still remains, 
being employed as a top-man about the 
collieries. Stephenson likewise remained 
in the neighbourhood many years, and 
wrought at his trade, which was a mason 
or waller. Philip often exhibited in the. 
ring after his return, but the soldier Philip 
and the mason Philip seemed two very difs 
ferent persons. His most formidable traits 
were undoubtedly gone, and he was fre- 
quently thrown by men very far inferior 
to those he had before vanquished. He 
continued wrestling occasjonally, till we 
who had rega him. with admiration 
when a mere lad, once or twice met him in 
the ring, when ranking higher on the list 
than. any man he had previously encoun- 
tered :—the result n not be told, for 
such are the changes of a few years !” 


Stars rose and set, of whom our 
astronomer names John Blackstock, J. 
Wilkinson, both millers from the bor- 
der of the Holm ; John Stainton; whose 
beams were not easily shorn; Jacob 
Fletcher of Mockerkin ; Henry Dixon 
and Joseph Bushby. “In pursuing 
the above progressive clue of wrest- 
pn Allee on Mr Litt, “ we have got 
withi e limits of the eighteenth 
century, and are consequently ap- 
PROACHING THE GREAT ERA OF THE 
Cartiste WRESTLING IN 1809.” But 
first he must, to render his historical 
work complete, narrate contests decided 
in some 0 rings.— Quorum pars 
magna fuit. 

*¢ For three or four successive years there 
were public bridals at Lorton, which oc- 
casioned the attendance of many celebrated 
Wrestlers from different of the coun- 
Fg The first of these we will notice was 
in the year 1806 ; the last fall was dispu- 
ted between Jacob Fletcher of Mockerkin, 
and William Armstrong of Tallentire. 
The latter was an excellent Wrestler, but 
near three stones lighter than his opponent, 
and as many inches shorter. He was par- 
ticularly good at striking inside with the 
left leg, and on this occasion was consi- 
dered to have the best of the fall in ques- 
tion, Fletcher; however, refused to give 
it up, and in the course of the evening both 
parties egreed to decide the matter by an- 

















pe wanes re 
Sees. ty and stent nemtngen 
Fletcher was a wens 


rg conqueror. 
pt and_well-be- 
haved man, am if not diversified in action, 
was, so well versed in the science, that we 
have heard him assert he was never van- 
quished in a number of trials, and never 
 eaded a as: ayer fall over again without 
winning it. In wrestling through the ring 
on that day, he threw that truly Gormidable 
character, Thomas Bell, for some time 4 
schoolmaster at Bassenthwaite, and after 
wards at Keswick. Bell at that period 
ranked higher as a Wrestler, and we be- 
lieve as a Boxer, than any man in the two 
countries. In him were united all the qua- 
lifications which constitute a finished W rest+ 
ler, or Pugilist-. He possessed —_ 
length, strength, courage, activity, and 
science, fully equal, if not superior, to any 
hero of that, or any other time of modern 
date ;, and there is no doubt, if he had re- 
mained inthe county, he would have shone 
as a star of the first magnitude. In the si- 
tuation he then filled, he was considered a 
very,good scholar, but at times, unfortu- 
nately for himself, he deviated from that 
of conduct always expected from 
those in his situation. We have the great- 
est reason to believe he was the master of 
Richardson of Caldbeck, then in his prime, 
and whom a Soe se in his manner of 
wrestling, the in being his favourite 
aim. Soon aftér the period alluded to, Bell 
emligrated to America, where, we have been 
informed, he has succeeded in establishi 
himself comfortably. In this contest wi 


Fletcher, whom, at a mg peid-be 
“had thrown with one went down when 


Of one or two mngieer | 
ouch Fletcher acceded to for mu 
accommodation, we cannot speak decisive- 
“ly ; we have heard them very differently re- 
‘presented, some affirming Fletcher 
the least chance, and others, amo’ 
may be enumerated Fletcher himself, 

tain <hat he had none the worst of * a 
# ee Ta the following year, namely, 1807, no 
less than one cee and twenty Wrest- 
lers, from different parts of the county, en- 


not 
= 


tered the to contend for a very hand- 
some belt, wi ited buckles and sliders. 
‘The same Wi Armstrong who con- 


tested the last wih acs Pisce the 
preceding year. istin ed him- 
‘self on this occasion. He wrestled through 
the ring with much eclat, and, though van- 

by us for the prize, he lost no lau- 


“els in that contest, contending for victory 


5 . at Lorton ; and the 
bia known John Brownrigg, of Patter- 
‘dale, was the first man we threw. Brown- 


tigg was acknowledged by all who knew 
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13 
him to be an Wrestler, andwaa 
‘known for being the cons 
rot of Genge Stampers of Newlands 
very powerful man, and the only Wrestler, 
we believe, who ever vs nished both Thos 
mas Nicholson and Wi 
without being at some future time 
by them. Brownrigg was about the sizeof 
illiam Armstrong, and, 
on Ques us, the adi of 
bangin ene strength were against him. This 
known Wrestler died some time 
** We will not dwell much -u 
numerous meetings in this vicinity in which 
we ourselves played the fizst fiddle. We 
shall orly observe, that in 1808, Blake 
Fell races, which had laid dormant for ma- 
ny years, were revived; and the weather 
proving favourable, they were well attend- 
ed. Having carried off the prize with much 
ease the first day, a nae determined ope 
position, often spoken > Was contrived 
against the some. day. The writer, with 
considerable adroitness, managed to call in 
against us, successively, no less than seven 
of the best Wrestlers upon the 
among whom were J , 
Mockerkin, and the two best of the younger 
Tinians, John and Joseph. Notwithstand- 
ing this deep-laid scheme, their opposition 
pores, of no avail, as none of these select- 


8 


wrestling in the west.of Cumberland was 
on Arlecdon Moor, where one, two, 
sometimes three prizes were given 

year ; one of them, for a number of 
amounting to two guineas. On that 
we were never thrown from the year 
to the year 1815; during time 
either woes oe could heve;won won, 


rizes, if 
William iliam Mackereth, of Cockermouth, 
1814 ; for which we did not wrestle ; 


fore how that event might have terminated, 
can remain matter of opinion only. How: 
the 


ba 


’ 


{Hut ii 


"ever, i of that ci 

multiplicity of our victories there, suffici- 
ently evince, that, although 
times thrown in the west of Cumberland, 
being so was more owing to careless- 
ness, or accident, than ap sso 
or even equaiity, of those who threw us¢ 


Mr Litt then takes a trip to West- 
morelarid, and gives a short, oy 
and accurate account of three 
side meetings, 1809, 1810, and ii 
We were ourselves ‘present on those 
occasions, and Mr Litt is right to.an . 
iota. His narrative here, and 
throughout, is equal to that of 
Southey, in his nage of the fe 


sula, and we defy the Quarterly. ” 
deny it. 


“ Among the competitors collects é 
contend for this liberal prize, was Thomas 


s 
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Nieholson*of Threlkeld, in Cumberland, was defeated both for the prize and a sub- 
then in the height of his provincial reputa- wager by Slack, wlio iaid down 
tion. We say provincial, because it was to T. Nicholson ; but, on the other hand, 
previous t might be termed his at- Mfifes Dixon threw us, and finally Nichol: 
tainment son. The circumstance of Dixon thtow- 


a 
4 
i 
i 


and yet are, many in the vicinity of Amble- 
side that witnessed the contest, who 

affirm he had no right to it. 

is that he was thrown by J. Dixon, 

er a phe arg he threw,) a Wrest- 

Ye no celebrity. It appears, however, 

that it had been the opinion 


iry, and none present at 
that scene will ever forget it. We thus 
localize it for the sake of ity. In 


this same ar field, did the sh 
herds of north contend for a belt, 


five gi and a tobacco-pipe, the 
Year fllowing, 


“ In the year 1810, the patrons of the 
Ambleside wrestling disseminated hand- 


' Slack from Blencow ; all of course from 


vanquished the preceding year, with the 
aceestion of Henry Chapman, a Bampton 
man, and Miles Dixon, a brother to the 
twa already noticed in the year 1809. 
John Nicholson was thrown by Rowland 
ag, but ‘both he and his brother were 
thrown by T. Nicholson. Chapman 


- » 


& 


John Nicholson, and Joseph 


two of-the very first Cumberland 
restlers, was certainly an unexpected 
one, although he was a stone heavier 
than either. Nicholson was no stranger 
to him, as they had had frequent trials to- 
gether, and Dixon was consequently no 
stranger to his opponent’s superiority ; 
while Nicholson’s knowledge of that fact, 
in this instance contributed to his defeat, 
by rendering him careless respecting his 
hold, as, through his negligence in that 
point, Dixon took him from the ground, 
and twisted him down without a single 


. struggle. -As for ourselves, we contend 


that Dixon derived no honour from the 
result of the contest between us, as he 
had a firm hold of the waistband of the 
breeches during the whole time of the 
wrestle. Notwithstanding this incalew- 
lable advantage, the result was for some 
time extremely dubious. In short, we 
will aver that we had such manifest um- 
fair play as reflected disgrace upon those 
who should have been the umpires on the 
occasion, as we several times desired him 
to quit his hold of our breeches, and do de- 
clare, that, to the best of our belief, that 
circumstance alone prevented us from 
throwing him. After the victory was de- 
cided, both Dixon and his friends refused 
to accept of two guineas to one for a single 
trial only.” 


We remember Mr Litt most dis- 
cincSiy, po ight, Henri re- 
table, mild-looking, well-dressed . 
pt If we mistake not, he wrestled 
in top-boots, a fashion we cannot; - 
prove, notwithstanding the exam 
a —— heroes, —_ our friend 
Ettrick Shepherd. T: sorry are 
we to think that anything. like foul 
play should have occurred to him ; but 
we declare, on our word of honout, 
that the circumstance was unknown to 
us and to the other gentlemen, who, 
although we were not umpire, (old— 
Canon and Johnny Harrison acted in 


. that capacity, along with a third old 


Trojan, whose name we forget, ) would 
certainly have ordered sani Try: 
On such occasions some little confa- 


sion is eg lw. ca # a 
meeting then only two years old, and 
of which the directors were, no doubt, 


somewhat raw. Mr Litt himself, in 

that portion of his work which he c 

‘The Basis,” most judicionsly ob 

serves, ‘‘ that the circumstance of ta- 

king hold, while it is the most frequent 
4 . 
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assured, that he will bandas us for 
fe oe unintentional oversight on that 
t day. Whether Mr Litt 

not, have thrown Miles 

» er never be positively known 

in i world. Miles was nearly two 
stone heavier, and stronger far, al- 


Dixon never wrestled at Carlisle 
en ones ish—had notagocd 
self—was a very 


ae ominor notliveonvery 
diet—was not very young— 
and had a wife and family. That last 
circumstance (although we scarcely 
know why) seems very generally to be 
considered among wrestlers as a com- 
ae finisher. But be these things as 
they may, honest and worthy Miles, 
Sal secs into good heart and stomach, 
his own dunghill, was, in 
our humble opinion,’a match for any 
cock in Cumberland. 

“The Ambleside Wrestling in 1811 
was, we believe, better attended than on 
either of the two preceding years. Miles 
Dixon did not wrestle, and therefore Ni- 
chgjson, who was again present, had no 
opportunity of settling the last year’s ac- 
counts, with him. Tom, however, .as 

y ads the second round, had to en- 
a@ much more formidable oppo- 
néfit than ever Miles Dixon was, in the 
person of John Lowden, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Keswick. ' Lowden, although 
aoe scarcely at his best, was not 
terms with Tom, and on that ac- 
ely threw himself against 
him’; oe was Tiot till after three suc- 
cessive ‘and noe contested trials had 
cholson got rid of this 
troublesome customer. Lowden was not 
satisfied with the different decisions. He 
indeed acknowl that Tom won the 
last fall, but t himself fully entitled 
to the first—the second being considered 
Bemend Tom, in the next round, threw 
Rowland Long, but was himself thrown 
by John Long in the fourth round. Long 
bees aeebusnet yn the end of his jour- 
ney, Pini unable to reach it, being 
prac by William Mackereth, a Cock- 
lad, then working at his busi- 
- ness (a aot with rican and Fol 
account had accompani: to 
field of honour.”* 
te correct, fom Niclidl« 
Vor. XIV. 


seth rcota 


psc 8a che gy oe memeenonean =~ 


Inet pithy, guaste, 

ond knotted, or Aa 
stump, ‘stood Tom, as Mr Litttigs 
said, three desperate es. ROWS 
land Long, whom he next chew; 
no wrestler, but a huge log, of 
stone and upwards, and often bored 
first-raters oO twelve and thirteen. to 
the earth ; so that at last, when Tom 
took hold “of Rowland’s brother, J 
Long, he was much ex 
in the face; and. was thrown | 
without a snap, by a vigorous and j 
dicious buttocker ; for John was a 
wrestler ; heavier ' Tom ; 
npeneey a fresh man. 

Now, the grand. anestion is, was 
Nicholson superior in the 
one point with x a to all walt 
mo: 
Socal anda secotdimeneoe Am 
bleside meetings.. At the first, his own 
Cumberland friends lay down to him. 
and after all, he only gained the Belt by 
throwing the younger Dixon; who was 
neither a heavier nor stro’ ie 
than himself, and never 
more than a good decent wieualeer . 
the second meeting, our friend Miles 
Dixon laid him down like a child ; and 
at the third, laughing Long, ‘who,’ 
allow, had him at a great oar ne? 
threw him easy enougli. Sostands 


case, and the world will form its bi 
opinion. 

After this, for various reasons, t 
tier Biobore-m declined i 


in eg y Mr Litt 10 Ca so let us 
tLe Collen, we 


company 











cond time with such ease as to convince 
ogee of his superiority over him. 
‘The same good fortune did not attend 
eeareen i he was thrown by a noted 
Wrestler of the name of Harrison ; and 
Jarrison was the final opponent of Ni- 
Cholson, who, by throwing him for the 
‘prize, was entitled to rank higher as a 
restler than any man in the county. 
“The gentlemen of Penrith, well a- 
ware of the universal satisfaction the re- 
vival of this truly British amusement had 
given to all ranks at Carlisle, determined 
to adopt the same means of increasing 
the popularity of the ensuing races at that 
town; and Dr Pearson, brother to Mr 
‘Pearson of Carlisle, exerting himself in 
the business, it was attended with cor- 
responding success. As Penrith was 
deemed a kind of central situation be- 
‘tween, Carlisle and Ambleside, and situ- 
ate in a much more noted country for 
wrestling than either of them, the com- 
s for that prize were more nume- 
at the other places. From Ni- 
*s previous success, the estab- 
character Richardson had long pos- 
and the celebrity Harrison had ac- 
by throwing him at Carlisle, these 
's were considered by the ama- 
to stand the best- chance fer the 
-: But ‘tis not in mortals to com- 
mand success,’ for, howevér much they 
might deserve it, they were all thrown at 
the close of the third round! and the 
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!f! The man whom Golding last 
was Paul Gedlin, from Culgaith, 


uineas a-side, though more than 
below his weight. The parties 
met according to appointment, buf the 
- determined, to 


this meeting do not 
‘@oincide ; some affirm that each man won 


ie hagdih yt by a lad of the name, of | 
said to be only eighteen years of 


ighter hold than he would allow to b 
; and, on the other hand, Richardsor 

did not choose to risk his reputation and 
his friends’ money with a slack hold, 
against an adversary whom he knew he 
could throw with a tight one. Gedlin was 
rather advanced in years when thrown by 
Golding, but was always considered a 
very superior Wrestler, and had won a 
great many prizes. In tlie course of the 
wrestling alluded to, he threw John Ni- 
cholson, brother to Tom, wlio had pre- 
viously thtown Richardson on that occa- 
siun. Harrison, we believe, visited Liver- 
pool soon after, and making one ring a 
very ostensible reason for never entering 
another in quest of athletic renowg, We 
must here take our final leave of him. 
As for Golding, the very young and un- 
expected winner of this prize, although 
no deubt a very promising youth, and at 
that time heavier than Nicholson, yet it 
would be absurd to suppose he was an 
equal match for several of the competi- 
tors on that occasion. His most formi- 
dable point as a Wrestler, was a very vi- 
gorous assault outside with the left leg, 
A short time after this conquest at Pen- 
rith, he wrestled against T. Nicholson for 
a belt; the result was what might natu- 
rally be expected from the celebrity of 
that hero. In the course of that, or the 
ensuing year, Golding removed to Lon- 
don, and distinguished himself for the an. 
nual prize given there during the Easter 
holidays, for the young men from Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland to wrestle for.” 

The year following, (1810,) Nichol~ 
son again conquered at Carlisle, throw- 
ing both Rowantree and John, Earl, 
(not Vestris,) most formidable first- 
raters. And, in 1814, similar suceess 
crowned his efforts. 


“ Even the worthy and respectable 
proprietor and editor of the Cumberland 
Pacquet, who scarcely ever noticed any 
athletic achievement in the ring, began 
to think the subject worthy of honour- 
able mention, and we accordingly selec: 
the following phs from that paper 
of the 2d of October, 1811 :— 

“ Carlisle Wrestling.—On the first day 
of the races, 20 guineas were wrestled 
for on the Swifts, in a roped ring, sixty 
yards diameter. We never witnessed so 
fine an exhibition of agility and nerve, or 


-@ diversion that gave such universal satis- 


faction. The peaceable deportment of 
the different combatants cannot, be too 
highly praised, as they submitted. in all 
dubious falls, in the most implicit. man- 
ner, to the decision of the umpire.— 
The Wrestling was most severely eon- 
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1828. Wrestliana. 
teited; in the prtsende of nearly 19,000 his ‘ptme; thm Calbedt and in't 
people, by some of the most sinewy and sixth threw his a arose 
“3 mes cart eam teyoaglto ea This is candid ; ‘and we shall let or 
amongst e specta- 
the Marquis of Queensberry, the readers have Mr Litt’s fall opinion 


of Lonsdale, Lord Lowther, Sir 
James Graham, (of Netherby) Sir James 
Graham, (of Kirkstone) Henry Fawcett, 
Esq. of Portland Place, together with a 
great concourse of other gentlemen. We 
understand the Lord Lieutenant express- 
ed his most unqualified approbation of 
the diversion ; and will annually give it 
his support, as long as there is not any 

riot or confusion, which, we may venture 
to. pledge ourselves, will never be the 

. €ase, as the Wrestlers are in general the 

sons of respectable yeomen and farmers, 

in this and the adjoining counties, and 

not like prize fighters, collected from the 
dregs of the people. 

“ Want of room prevents us giving the 
names of the different Wrestlers ; but we 
understand the first prize was won by 
Thomas Nicholson,-of Threlkeld, riear 

eswick ; who is esteemed one of the 
thirteen-stone Wrestlers in the king- 
dom.—John Richardson, of Staffield Hall, 
near Kirkoswald, gained the second pri 
and is allowed by judges to be inferior te 
no man as a Wrestler, (being the favour- 
ite at setting to), but he did not Wrestle 
with such luck, through the ring, for the 
first prize, as the Champion. He was 
thrown-by one Robert Rowantree, from 

Bewcastle, in.one of the severest strug- 

gles ever witnegsed ; both being fourteen- 
stone Wrestlers, they shewed uncommon 
mausecle when stripped, and Richardson 
was throrvn by a half jerk of the hip, fol- 

Jowed up by a sweeping cross buttock.” 


“This was the last year that Tom 
Nicholson (aur author's prime fa- 
wourite) ever entered a ring to con- 
tend for a prize. 


# In respect to Nicholson’s Wrestling 
the ring this third successive 

year of unequalled triumph, we must be 
allowed to observe, that though entitled 
to every credit, his progress was more 
smooth than he could possibly have an- 
l. His first fall was gained un- 

such circumstances as not to entitle 

it to-the appellation of a Wrestle. Wat- 
son, who had thrown Rowland Long the 
first round, laid down to him in the se- 
‘cond. In the third, he threw Jordan, a 
well-known Wrestler from the east of 
Penrith In the fourth, W. Earl. In 
‘the fifth, he accommodated mat’ »rs with 
Benge, @ very oem man, ang just in 


> 


the champion. } 

“ The circumstance of Tom cattle 
away the prize for three successive years. 
will best speak his merits as.a Wrestler.. 


He did not want half an inch of sixfeet, - ~ 


and generally weighed about twelve — 
and eight pounds, Boxiana remarks, ‘the 
great similarity of Jem Belcher’ s portrait, 
to a most distinguished hero on the Com 
tinent (Bonaparte) is truly curious ;'=» 
the likeness, however, of the former dis. 
tinguished pugilist to Tom Nicholson, is, _ 
much more so, as the former likeness, 
must have been confined to 'the head and 
face, while in the latter ,it is ‘ 
through the whole. as there-was not. 
one quarter of an inch difference between, 
their height, nor, as far as we can judge, 
a single pound in their weight; both 
weighing from twelve stone six pounds 
to thirteen stones. Nor was this resem- 
blance in person, though certainly theif 
remarkable, more so than the 

visible in the different contests in 

they were engaged. We have heard Ni- 
cholson assert that he was as good a man 
before he was twenty years of age, as at 
any su period ;—this was exact- 
ly the case with Belcher, who was at the. 
same age open to all England. If an 
amusement like Wrestling can entitle ~ 
of its professors to the cg oy ha 


uit 


sary for gare he: enviable « 
tion, the similar’!y was equally 
The same cool and undaunted 4 
and the same varied and effective 
were conspicuous in both ;~—and if 
propriety when Sighting ‘ might be 

eh rte elp Rapeeecnerge a 

but justice to remark, thet 

Wrestler thin Te eaves enbenall il 
—and sorry are we that Jem did not, 
Tom, take his leave of the id nt 
St lena aD 





ordeal 


Rowantree, as above, at’ the 
meeting of 1811. 
“ The John* Richarison alvdea to 


a. 





* tn Wretiana i is Wiliam,” tout that le 2 gntstalin,ertlee lanes have noticed,—so let it 
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pie ate 


i 2st 
ence an intention of adverti- 
aself to Wrestle any man in the 
mm. Wrestling, it is to be ‘obser- 
ved, is extremely different from boxing in 
respect oitier challenges.. A Wrestler 
esa sum of money on the qua- 
 Tifications he naturally possesses, and the 
has acquired, that he cannot 
in what he himself has pur- 
what the world in general re- 
S an amusement; on the other 
id, pugilism is @ profession, and on the 
or bad success of a contest, depends 
} and sometimes the subsist- 
pugilist and his family. Be- 
ent, we can vouch for the accu- 
of thi being the favourite for 
‘ prize, and some were even so 
of his capabilities as to take 
the field! this partiality we 
esume was more owing to his educa- 
tion” and connections. being superior to 
those of Wrestlers in general, than to his 
individual merit as a Wrestler. We ad- 
tit ‘that his requisites entitled him to 
stand on-equal grounds with any other 
’ , but against such a field was 
an overwhelming preference. 
With his celebrated namesake from Cald- 
Beck we believe he had never contended, 
and with Nicholson only once. It is trie, 
6n that occasion the fall was given in his 
favolir, but he was not on fair grounds 
entitled to it ;—it was a complete snap 
every sense of the word, but Kirkos- 
the scene of action, his friends 
Were averse to his giving Nicholson another 
lance, Otherwise, we are informed, that 
he had no objections to Wrestling over, 
as very ready to admit that he did 
‘He was, in our opinion, as likely a 
inian for Wrestling as we ever saw, be- 
wards of fourteen stone weight, 
feet three inches high ; he gene- 
struck outside: with his right foot, 
followed it up if occasion required 
left side. He did not at Car- 
the winner of the second 
with any that could be con- 
equal opponent, except Ro- 
3 but he wrestled an ‘ext?a fall 
guitieas with a man of the name 
of Armstrong, but better known by the 
appellation of Solid Oak, who was up- 
wards of six feet high, and without ap- 
, particularly fleshy, or corpulent, 
eighteen stones. In this con- 
ardson, on making play, appear- 
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&d fo recoil‘and go down from, if we may 

¢ } it, the solidity of his opponent, 
mh 3 hout exception, considered 
the strongest man in the north of Eng- 
land. Richardson probably did not right- 


see 


[Dee 
ly consider this; and so ‘becarte the vies 
tim of his own temerity, otherwise the 
result ought to have been different, as Oak 
had been thrown by Rowantree, and that 
hero, though the conqueror of Richards 
soh on ‘this occasion, did not rank sé 
high in the estimatirn of those, who, from 
am equal knowledge of both the men and 
the exercise, might be considered com. 
petent judges of their comparative me- 
rits. ”? 4 ; 


In this bright galaxy also shone, be- 
sides the ti 7 Yohn and Wil- 
liam, of whom the first, although not 
young, and a benedict, was hardly in- 
erior to Nicholson himself, Scott or 
Canosie, of whom we wish we had 
heard more, and of. whose achieve- 
ments we hope to pick up a chronicle 
from ourfriend Fergy Armstrong, pub- 
liean at that.spot,. next spring, when 
we take our annual sweeping of the 
Esk. Of Harry Graham of Brigham, 
the account in Wrestliana is more sa« 
tisfactory, and is written con amore, 
Mr Litt having himself vanquished 
Harry in a sixty-guinea match, (what 
think you of that, ye gentlemen of 
England ?) the best of eleven throws, 

“ As this was the only time the cele- 
brated Henry Graham, of Brigham, ever 
entered the Carlisle ring, we cannot no- 
tice his exploits in a miore proper place, 
thougli he continued a most ‘distin 
ed Wrestler for many years after. Harry 
has wrestled more matches than any other 
man in tlie county, and several of ‘his 
opponents havealways beer considered as 
first-rate Wrestlers as évér peeled in a ring. 
When we mention the names of Thonias 
Nicholson, William Richardson, and in- 
form the redder, that to these two he may 
add our own, the truth of that assertion 
will not be disputed. Previous to this 
visit to Carlisle, Harry had won many 
prizes, and yanked very high as a Wrest- 
ler, but being then in his very prime, (we 
suppose about twenty-two years’ of age,) 
it was his own opinion, as well as that of 
his friends, that he was a competent match 
for any Wrestler whatever. This opinion . 
was by no means rashly grounded, when 


’ it is considered, that though only about 


about five feet nine inches high, he weigh- 
éd between thirteen and fourteen stones, 
hae unrivalled activity,—had been 
a Wrestler from a boy,—and was then in 
full practice. ' At this meeting, having 
thrown a Wrestler of some celebrity in 
the first round, Harry, in the’ second, 
came against John Jordan, a noted Wrest- 
ler, from the ‘Penrith side. On what at- 
count he was obliged to give Jordan a 
second chance, we cannot possibly deter- 
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in the ring ; and such was the confusion, 
that J. Boadle, a Wrestler, who had 
accompanied G , after winning his 
first fall, was never egain called upon. 
However that may be, Jordan won the 
second fall, and Harry was crossed out. 
Feeling dissatisfied at the usage he had 
experienced, expressed a wish on 
the following day to try a few fais with 
any Wrestler then at Carlisle. This being 
to the Champion, Nicholson, 
Tom offered to stake three to two on him- 
self, for the best of five falls, which offer 
was immediately’accepted. I€ was then 
“about eleven o’clock, and a meadow in 
Caldewgate, at five, was the place and 
time appointed for determining the wager. 
Both parties were true to the appoint- 
ment, and no time was lost in proceeding 
to action. The first and second falls were 
similarly contested, and terminated in the 
same-manner. Harry, eager to be at 
work, instantly made play ;—the superior 
length of Tom, enabled him to defend 
himself, by lifting against his opponent, 
and he lost no time in returning the as- 
sault, by hankering his heel. Notwith- 
standing the activity of Harry, he could 
niot, in either-of these instances, resist the 
consequences resulting from this favour- 
ite mode of Tom’s, in which he certainly 
excelled all the Wrestlers we ever knew, 
and both the falls were immediate] goat 
ceded to Nicholson. The third 
contested in nearly a similar manner, ‘ae 
the termination was different. Harry, on 
finding his heel again hooked, immediate- 
ly turned his body round with such rapi- 
dity as to bring Tom ail but underneath 
_him im the fall. Tom insisted it was a 
dog fall, while Harry claimed it, in which 
he was supported by his friends, and in 
which opinion ‘the spectafdrs in general 
coincided. However, being left to us, we 
decided it was not fair. In this place we 
will remark, that it has been maintained 
by Tom’s friends, that it was a drunken 
business altogether on his part ;—this 
story is utterly false. Tom was apparent- 
dy as sober when the wager was made, as 
any man on the Swifts; on meeting 
in Caldewgate, he reniarked to us, that a 
pint, or glass of ale, then before him, of 
which he had drunk about one third, was 
the only one he had tasted since he had 
the wager ;—and on winning the 
first falls he jocularly remarked, 
that pom ies' though a good Wrestler, 
fat too fond hie! making play ; but that 
if Harry gave him more time, he himself 


‘him within one month of tf of his cc contest 
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Harry’s friends insisted that he had 
however, on Tom’s offering to strike evem, 


iB 


and begin again, it was acceded to, 
the contest was Tees techntiy renewed. It is 
unnecessary ig dwell on the ensuing falls, 
suffice it to observe they were well con, 
tested, both displaying great action and 
science. Harry won the first, Tom the 
second, and Harry the third and fourth ; 
no dispute occurred, and Tom acknow, 
— defeat by paying his money cheer, 

Ys 

‘ We will now briefly give the. reader 
our candid opinion of the foregoing con- 
test, in which Harry acquired so many 
laurels. Neither of deat we 
spent the preceding evening in the most 


Pa 


be nen, he ran cone 

felt anxious for another trial, thew 

oT eae ane 
at. mitti we 

ry waver ais 


nine falls must have g v 
them.of each other, was not in 
vour, as Harry had become perfectly 


rapt pchogl cere feyeory bn 
pelled thus abruptly to take leave 
subject. 


a The great fame Harry “ 

this conquest, satisfied his ‘a / 
was a match for any man in the 

and our refusal to bat asain in 

nion, occasioned poke pes = 
Nicholson, for the greatest sum we ever 
knew wrestled for, either in Cumberland 
or Westmoreland. At the time of n 

this veer SS nothing was farther 
intention than wrestling Harry, of wd 
other person, as we had been unwell for 
some time, though we had been at Car- 
lisle, where we were thrown after’ a 
smartish contest by 
Holme Wrangle, a Wrestler 


a The preceding 


i 








to solicit at least a respite of our 


engagement ; this was not granted ; and, 
as six guineas were deposited, we chose 


rather than forfeit. The sum 
eontended for was sixty guineas, and the 
number of falls wrestled was eleven. No 
Wrestler ever entered a ring in higher 
condition, or with greater confidence, than 
Harry, and his gaining the three first falls 
could not fail to increase the good opi- 
nion of his friends, as nothing but a most 
ve victory could then be contem- 
_ But the loss of three falls, in- 
of depressing, only roused our ener- 
listlessness which pervaded the 
at the commencement of the 
now gave place to that animated 
from exercise, and the si- 
ich we were then placed ; 
| of the expected victory, Harry 
what obligated to fortune for 
out of the other eight! Harry 
unds the heavier man, but 
of length and strength were 
ah souieut him, that in the latter 
the contest, it is well known he 
the slightest chance whatever.— 
contest took place on Arlecdon 
a on the 26th of October, 1811.” 
Bade the first prize at Carlisle 
won by James Scott of Canobie, 
at the last William Richard- 
_ son of Coldbeck-— thet i is, Belted Will. 
In 1813, it was won by Robert Rowan- 
tree, from Bewcastle, who had often 
proved himself, there and elsewhere, a 
Tost distinguished wrestler. In 1814, 
it was won by William Dickinson, 
from Alston Moor, who threw, for his 
last man, our peer and intrepid 
good Dennison, the successor 
reputed bone-setter, 
os and famous for his 
Fncpry of ‘etka’ which, however, met 
their match when sent over to West- 
moreland. In 1815, it was won by 
James Robiuson, one of the Earl of 


Lonsdale’ , at Lowther 
Castle; whose por 


nent, Will Slee, 

fans wrestled with alternate success at 
, some years before, with 

ane Greenof Grassmete, ) lay down on 
an understanding. In 1816, it was won 


by Tod ; ae some collusion 
pra or rather 


44 


oe 


Ege Geeee 
val 
HE 


Aa 


being sus- 


, between him 
of Hesketh, Mr 


“Tee. 


prometer of the 
epores at ore rs a. et withe 
heldthe money, od thteise 

the of the Soden om 
1817 ; nor was it renewed till 1821. 


While the ring thus remained em 
at Carlisle, the game was | patrontied 14 

a liberal manner at Keswick : and has 
conyinged augmenting to the ymnit 
time. 

“ The prize that year, (1818,) was won 
by Thomas Richardson, of Hesket, throw- 
ing at the last the celebrated William Wil- 
liamson, of Ambleside. In 1819it was won 
by Andrew Armstrong, of Sowerby Hall, 
In 1820, it was. won by William Wilson, * 
of Ambleside, whose last.opponent was 
William Richardson, ef Caldbeck, In 
1821, so rapidly had wrestling increased 
in the estimation of all ranks, that it was 
found the attendance at the races was in 


‘@ great measure governed by it; and the 


subscriptions proportionably increasing, 
it was extended to tnree days,—the win- 
ner on the first day oeing debarred on the 
second. Notwithstanding a very nume- 
rous field of Wrestlers, the first prize was 
won by Richard Abbot, a schoo]master 
from Whitehal who weighed very little 
more than eleven stones. . Neither could 
it be considered that Abbot fell fortunate- 
ly in when wrestling through the ring, 
his four last opponents being A. Arm- 
strong, J. Frears, T. Richardson, and T. 
Lock, all of them good Wrestlers, and 
averaging two stones above his weight, 
Two of these four, it will be recollected, 
had likewise been previously victors at, 
Keswick, and had distinguished them. 
selves at Carlisle. Frears and Lock were 
from the vicinity of Whitehaven, and both 
well known. as Wrestlers; the latter on 
this occasion greatly distinguished him, 
self, throwing both Edward Hawel, av 
noted Wrestler, and the truly celebrat 
J. Lowden, who, though married, took @ 
fancy to entér the ring, and was the 
third stander. The second prize was won 
by James Graham, then residing in Bas- 
senthwaite, a very likely man for exeel- 
ling ag a Wrestler, standing aboye six 
feet, and weighing fourteen stones, We 
are very sorry our limits will not permit 
amore lengthy detail of this celebrated. 
meeting. 

“ We come now to the Keswick 
Wrestling in 1822, The first prize wag 
won by John Liddle, of Blind Bothel, 
throwing at the last William Cass, of 
Loweswater ; and the second by Jona- 
than Watson, of Torpenhow.  Weight- 
man, who was the favourite, was thrown 
by Cass for the first prize, and Watson 
threw him the last fall for the second,” 

















Caldbeck : 
title him to rank very high as a Wrestler. 
He is about five feet eight inches high, 
and near thirteen stone weight; is con- 
sidered an excellent ground Wrestler, and 


these eonquests we think en- 


is by trade a shoemaker. Notwithstand- 
ing Watson gained the second prize, he 
was thrown in the first round for the 
first, by William Wilson, of Ambleside, 
undoubtedly the best Wrestler Westmore- 
land ever produced ; and it is the con- 
firmed opinion of very many whose judg- 
ment is entitled to every consideration, 
that at the timehe won at Keswick, he 
‘was the master of any man in the king- 
dom. It is certain that upon that occa- 
sion Richardson had not the shadow of a 
chance with him, and the preceding year 
he gave a convincing proof of his powers 
by striking J, Laughlen down in such a 
manner as we are convinced no other 
man. in the kingdom could have done. 
When thrown by Weightman, he was la- 
bouring under an asthmatic complaint, 
otherwise he ought to have been in his 
very prime. He stands near six feet four 
inches high, and weighed, when in good 
health, about fifteen stones.” 

In the year 1821, the Wrestling at 
Carlisle revived ; may it never 
_ and die ; for that is the 

sport. Ambleside is quite 
out of f the way ; Keswick not so much 
#0; Penrith better still ; but Carlisle 
best. 

“ The first prize on this memorable 
day was won by William Richardson, of 
Caldbeck; and the second by John 
Weightman, a hero, who had, during the 


two preceding years, risen to the top of 


@ie treé in the vicinity of Carlisle. The 
last opponent of Weightman was Joseph 
Abbot, from the vicinity of Penrith, a 

very celebrated Wrestler, who likewise 
highly distinguished himself at Penrith 
races this year, whtre there were evident 
symptoms of this athletic exercise again 
becoming an object worthy of encourage 
ment. Thomas Ford, who acquired great 
celebrity at this meeting, by throwing 
Weightman, and contesting the last fall 
with Richardson, has generally resided 
within a few miles of Egremont. He was 
thrown by Weightman for the second 
prize, but appeared to be no unequal 
competitor for him, being six feet two 
inches high, and weighing upwards of 
fourteen ‘stones. To say the least of 
Ford, he was much noticed by the spec- 


whom we have so often had occasion te 
allude to, this might very justly be conisi- 
dered an excellent tic'up for hint, as he 
was stated in the newspapers of the day, 
to be forty-five years of age! and the win- 
ner of 240 belts!!! We cannot 
contradict either statement, but, as far as 
we can judge, they are both rather exag- 
gerated. We never met Richardson in a 
ring but once, and that was during our 
noviciate. Richardson was in his prime, 
and we well remember be then called 
himself about twenty-three years of age 
we were turned of eighteen ; therefore, 
he spoke correctly, he could not be more 
than forty-one at the time he won 
prize. Richardson might be abont five 
feet nine inches in height, and would 
weigh from thirteen to fourteen stoned 


we 


ao 


greater number 


(like Achilles) the most vulnerable in th 
heel. It was by catching his heel th 
Scott threw him two successive 

and by which J. Nicholson Cooter 
Tom) threw him at times ; and 
yet, neither of them, though excellent 
Wrestlers, ought to have stood any ehance 
with him. We are likewise well inform. 
ed, that in his casual trials with. T.’ Nis 
cholson, he not unfrequently barred that 
favourite off of that hero’s, which 


was a kind of aeknowledgment ofhis ine ©. 


feriority. We do not credit the asser- 
tions of his friends in regard to his being 


Tom’s master, our opinion is, that he was- 


not: and notwithstanding Tom was a 
stone the lighter man, the fact of his re- 
peatedly throwing the very men who have 
thrown Richardson, as Rowantree, Har- 
rison, and Lowden, and the great reasons 


there are to believe, that nehmen ee Ney 


brother John, and Scott, could never 
thrown him, j us in 


was the better Wrestler, and more 


. 








us-inteapable of forming an opinion, and 
we assure them it js.a free and unpreju- 
diced one. We have not the least doubt 
but that: he was for a number, or even for 


threw such a hero, and not by any means 
to detract from the great and well-me- 
rited renown he universally possessed.” 

We now bring this long, but, than 
to Mr Litt, this interesting article, to 
a close, with his account of the Car 
lisle wrestling in 1822. 

* The first prize was won by W. Cass, 
and the second by John Weightman. As 
those who wrestled may yet be consider- 
ed im possession of the ring, that circum- 
stance must of course circumscribe our 
account of them. Cass is not far from 
six feet high, and weighs sixteen stones. 
The action he displays is. an outside 
stroke with his left foot, but its fatality 
consists in the swing, or twist, with 


a hiatal 


t on that 
vecasion, we wil! remark that there is a 
very materia] difference between wrest 
ling a private match, and contending for a 
public prize. The Jatler is expressly for 
the amusement of the spectators, and they 
have a right, as in a theatre, to express, 
in a certain degree, their opinion of the 
eonduct of the performers ; but with the 
Jormer they have no right whatever, ex- 
cepting to preserve fair play between the 
men; and when it is well known that 
this was neither the secend nor third in~ 
stance in which matches with Richatd- 
son never were decided, we have room té 
infer that the fault in taking hold mi 
not be al! Weightman’s, The grand ques 
tion now iss—Is there one man in the 
present list who can throw him amain? 
Our opinion is, if there be one, there aré 
not two. John Liddle, the victor at Kes. 
wick, and from whom much was antici- 
pated at Carlisle, is upwards of fourteen 
stones, and about five feet ten inches 
high. It is scarcely fair to make lengthy 
remarks upon those who may again ap- 
pear in the ring, therefore we shall only 
observe, that, with one exception, there is 
no wrestler of, or under his own weigli 
at present, that can throw him. Jam 
Graham had for some time been labour- 
ing under a bad state of health, and in 
ap) , as well as powers, had evi- 
dently declined. We likewise think that 
T. Richardson cannot be what he has. been, 
As a hipper, he is certainly the quickest _ 
and best on the list. He is taller, buf 
not so heavy as Liddle; and though we 
do not think him a T. Nicholson, yet 
very few’at present are an equal match for 
him. John Fearon, who threw Weight 
man at Carlisle, is about the same height; 
but heavier than that hero. ‘The fame-of 
Weightman was his ptincipal inducement 
for eritering that ring, and by throwing 
him he accomplished his object. Re- 
spectirig the contest between them, it 
swas a bad one; and Weightman Jost the 
fall at a time when he ought to have been 
certain of winning it. John Laughien, 
the fourth stander on that occasion, is 
near six feet six inches high, and at pres 
sent weighs about seventeen stones. Had 
he been in practice, and taken more pains 
im procuring an equal hold, Weightman 
ought not to have thrown him ; as, though 
not excelling in action, he is by no means 
deficient in science. Having been some 
years married previous to his present set- 
tlement in Whitehaven as a publican, his 
practice must have been latterly very-con- 

















witnessed, Todd is the best and most finish- 
ed Wrestler we ever saw. He has not 
the power of Nicholson, but i 

him, we never saw a thirteen, nor is there 
at present any fourteen stone man, in our 
opinion, able to throw lim the best of 
three, or five falls.—The prize given for 
Lads afforded much amusement, and many 
of them displayed infinite science, and 
seemed guite at home, in the ring. The 
two last, though not the tallest, or hea- 
viest, among the competitors, were both, 
we were told, above the age specified in 


rose 8. 
Neither of us are so young as we were. 
ten or fifteen years ago ; yet we 
like to see the man who would shove. 
 inescamegs snitaneaan 
0’ the causeway ; " 
er argument ia favour of oiiiein Pat 
ercises in general is required, than the. 
sound, stout, hale, ruddy appearance 
ce Tae ae a 
u ect mens 

periects eet a eee 

y expressed by the poet, ‘ 


“* MENS SANA IN CORPORE SANO.” 
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No. II.—Beddoes.* aahergls 
Tuts is D sa geege) one of those com- without fear of the fowler. Young” 
positions that a cold, clear, shrewd, men, now ys, aré not only’ 


and sarcastic ctitic would delight in 
clutching into his merciless grasp, to 
tear it into pieces. and strew the floor 
of his study with its shivering frag- 
ments, Had it during the 
blood-thirsty youth of the Edin 

Review, a much more cruel m 


ee ee ee a ee 
aap Te yeaa He 
have gone ing about for years in 
diseoseolate solitude, silent and sullen 
as a ghost, or would have rent the air 
with unavailing shrieks and lamenta- 
ssdbgatie. eavathap aitiank Antien 
a era— an 
nant spirit of Christopher North has 
overcome the truculent spirit of Fran- 
cis Jeffre ‘old man eloquent”. 
thers all the youths of genius under 
» wing,’ protects them from every 


blast, and bids them all go a-- 


beanie ts ein the sunshine of public fa- 
vour, like so many partri on a 
ee ee ee 






mitted to write like young men, b 
praised and encouraged while di 

so; and the whole world regards them 
with smiles of complacency and kind-’ 
ness, when they are seen to p 
favour of one benevolent 
who will not suffer his rising pr 
to be maltreated by the vain or 
nal ¢critic-crew. _ He 

The Brides’ Traged 
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athetic to an excess that absolute 


ogy rove Why not? all 
so much the better. We'ls o dne, 
hearted, i accomplish- 


and gentlemanly youth ; and we, 
whose prophecies have been fulfilled 
somewhat more frequently than those 
of the Editor of the Blue-and- Yellow, 


him a promising poet,—we 
} cere wreath of fae: void his fore- 
head,—and niay it remain there till 
displaced-to make room for a bolder 
branch of the sacred Tree. 

The subject of the Drama is a good 
one, deeply, terribly tragic—“ a tale 
of tears, a ruefil story,’—a murder 

and-oyerwhelming to the ima- 
gination, yet such a murder as the 
find car. image and believe in its wild 
and haunted moods. Mr Beddoes de- 
serves praise for choosing such a subject 
—for all true edy must its 
strength in a spirit of terror. His 


seems to have lain among the 
pay Sac hey and his mind is 
much imbued with their tragic charac- 
ter. We sup full of horrors, but 
there are some gay and fantastic gar- 
nishings and adornments of the repast, 
disposed quite in the manner and spi- 
rit of those great old masters. Joy and 
sorrow, peace and despair, innocence 
d guilt, saintliness and sin, sit all to- 
erat one banquet ; and we scarce- 
distinguish the guest- from each 
other, till something interrupts the flow 
of the feast, and they start up in their 
Proper character. Yes, there is a dark 
tronbled, guilt-like and death-like 
oom flung over this first work of a 
Y poetical mind; sometimes alter- 
nating with an air of ethereal tender- 
are and beauty, sometimes kit and 
2 ghastly guise encroaching upon 
fg up and departing trom ack 
ing up eparti m it, in 
masses, like clouds fine a lovely val- 
ley on a tempestuous and uncertain 
day. Dip into the Poem, here and 
there, and you cannot tell what it is 


about—you see dim imagery, and in- . 


_ distinct figures, and fear that the au- 

thor'has written a very so so perform- 
ance. But give it a reading from the 
beginning, and you will give it a read- 
pe the end, for our young poet 
writes. in the power of nature, and 
~ when at any fore, you t wearied or 

disappointed | is failure in passion 
or in plot, you are pleased—nay, de- 
lighted, with the luxuriance of his 


fancy, and with a strain of imaginative- 


feeling that supplies the place of a pro- 
founder interest, and also prepares 
the mind to give-way to that pro- 
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(Dee. 
found interest, when, by and by, it wn- 
expectedly and strongly arrives. 

“ The wing scenes were written, as 


you well know, exclusively for the closet, 
founded upon facts which occurred at Ox- 
ford, and are well detailed and illustrated 
by an interesting ballad in a little volume 
of Poems, lately published at Oxford, en- 
titled the Midland Minstrel, by Mr Gillet: 
and may thus be succinctly narrated. 

*¢ The Manciple of one of the Colleges 
early in the last century had a very beau- 
tiful daughter, who was privately married 
to a student without the knowledge of the 
parents on either side. 

‘¢ During the long vacation. subsequent 
to this union the husband was introduced 
to a young lady, who was at the same time 

ro as his bride; absence, the fear of 

is father’s displeasure, the presence of a 
lovely object, and, most likely, a natural 
fickleness of disposition, overcame any re- 
gard he might have cherished for his ill- 
fated wife, and finally he became deeply 
enamoured of her unconscious rival. In 
the contest of duties and desires, whith 
was the consequence of this passion, the 
worse part of man prevailed, and he form- 
ed and executed a design almost unparallel- 
ed in the annals of crime. 

‘* His second nuptials were at hand when he 
returned to Oxford, and to her who was now 
an obstacle to his happiness. Late at night 
he prevailed upon his victim to accompany 
him to a lone spot in the Divinity Walk, 
and there murdered and buried her. The 
wretch escaped detection, and the horrid 
deed remained unknown till he confessed 
it on his death-bed. The remains of the 
unfortunate girl were dug up in the place 
described, and the Divinity Walk was de- 
serted and demolished, as haunted ground. 
Such are the the outlines of a Minor’s 


Tragedy.” 

. There is nothing very imposing, in 
the office of a manciple ; and accord- 
ingly Mr Beddoes has left the peculiar 
character of his heroine’s status in 
society undefined. She and her parents 
are poor and humble, and live in a cot- 
tage—that is all we know, and it is 
enough. The fair Floribel is the bride 
of Hesperus, a youth of high birth, 
and their marriage remains, for obvi- 
ous reasons, concealed. The first scene 
in which they appear at evening in the 
garden of the lowly cottage, and feast 
on love's delicious converse, is very 
pretty, although not very rational, and 


* serves to interest us for the simple, 


beauti‘ul, and affectionate Floribel. 
* Come, come, my love, or shall I call 
you bride ? 
Floribel. E’en what you will, so that 
you hold me dear. 
Hesperus. Well, both my love and 
bride ; see, here’s a bower J 
Of Eglantine with honeysuckles woven, 
Where not a spark of prying light creeps in, 
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Nes daelildeens as 
So do enfold each other. The dread diseases of the will 
Ea Bly light’s Bey cone my gentle And kill me wretchedly. Re tbs 
pif A prcviee 
And tlio me. So ! “I’ve a rival here ; What oil 1 hat ee hii 
What's this that sleeps so sweetly on your together all the world’s tue hasta, , 
neck ? And thee few, there’s spirit, in, may 
._ Flor. Jealous so.soon, my Hesperus ? breast oe 
Look then, Enough to animate a thousand dead. ’ 
It is a bunch of flowers I pulled for you ; Lord Ern, My son, ., 
Here's the bhie violet, like Pandora’s eye, We need cag this; a word of thine will 
When first it darkened with immortal life. 
Hes. Sweet as thy lips. Fie on those Hesp. Vi Were it my soul’s last sigh, P'd 
taper fingers, give it-thee. ” 
Have they eed, brashing. the long’ grass Lord Ern. Marry. Dau tie 
aside Hesp. 


To drag the daisy from it’s hiding place, 

Where it shuns light, the Danie of flowers, 

‘With gold up-hoarded on its virgin lap ? 
art And here’s a treasure that I found 


y chance, 
A tly of the vallay } low it la 
Over a mossy mound, withered and weep- 


ing 
As on a © fairy’ 's grave.” 

After some soft talk and fond en- 
dearments, not unmixed with some 
natural tears, Floribel gives utterance 
to those thoughts “ that in the happi- 
ness of love make the heartsink” they 
ip ean the short scene passes by like 


a - 

Hesperus has a rival in the affec- 
tions of Floribel, “ the Diana of our 
Forests,” named Orlando, who throws 
old Lord Ernest, the father of Hes- 
perus, into prison, on account of a debt, 
* of which his whole estate is scarce 
a fourth.” This debt, however, is not 
to be claimed, provided Hesperus con- 
sent to wed Olivia, in which case 
Orlando | to ,espouse Floribel. 
This is a clumsy contrivance, but it 
cannot be helped. Accordingly Hes- 
perns is admitted tohis father, in chains 
and-in a dungeon, when the following 


ensues. 
‘. “ Lord Ernest. Oh set me free, I cannot 
If thou dost recollect those fearful hours, 
When I kept watch beside my precious 


boy, 

And saw “the day but on his pale dear 
face 

If thou dist think me in my gentlest 


moods, 
py st ‘mild, and even somewhat 
me back the pity that'I lent 
Syilainan teareatastied ennibebtnn 
Heap. eat Se sag ormperar ne Pm not 


To pay one uate of the dus of lve 
eee tae do. Shew me the 


1 wll evenge te wel 
Lord Ern. But whilst thou’rt gone, 


I—cannot.. 
Lord Ern. But thou dost not know 
Thy best-loved woos ‘thee. Oft I've stood 
unseen, 
In some of those. sweet evenings you te- 
member, 


wenetings your innocent and beauteous 
(More innocent because you thought iheg- 


cret, 
More beautiful because so innocent ;) 
Oh! fot ee how blessed & tg T 


To have » son so worthy of Olivia. in 
Hesp. Olivia ! 
Lord Ern._ Blush not, though I name 


your mistress, ; 
You soon shall wed er. : 
mm I will wed the er 
I would not grudge my life, f 
A misery, : but to wed. 
pay da 
d Ern. e, Speak to him, 
chains, for ye’ve a voice my 
TO Cees Sree ae, eee 


Oh ! that ye were my son, for then.at 
He would be with me. How latte 


once ! 

Aye, when I 
—Nay. 

He mag be god, a I have been 


$aun Sieeraes not yeiahd bien sthinsunaes 
And yet I-think if Hesperus had erred, ; 
Toul hae pardoned indeed 
Hesp. We'll live ) 
Lord Ern, ‘ alii: 
But that’s no matter. 
Hesp. the priest, 
Quick, se ees hae nce 


With slavery’s sickness. Yet there ina : 


secret, 
*Twia: heaven and me, forbids it. Tel 
me, ; 
Were it not best for both to di stones? 
fort Botan Snares 
that makes my heart. 
ts pe eth thou hast palsied 


To death Live thou 6 wl same worker 


that’s a 


t him good; but now - 


7 





vis 
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ee scination of a beautifui woman of his 
_own rank, and that misery and death 
Ce tie wy 2 you al ea) - age about to knock at the door of that 
Should I die soon, think not that sorrow humble cottage. 
Soa bestow ft « Floribel, 
Upon yur ber-loved chil, and when you X would nat have thee cross my path to 
His ; ow ing, add not that he pn a i te cnr 
es Sy ro 3 ‘ 
A et 1 Something, whose depth of wickedness ap- 
pears 
Be. x yt Soda gy Hideous, incalculable, but inevitable ; 
Come me, Now it draws nearer, and I do not shud- 
Oh if you love me, curse. Avuinet tant I dread i 
Lord Ern. A ase ile bins ‘tha me no more ; t 
ore tie: a agit Ved, _ But almost—hence ! I must not be alone.” 
Bras ihe it transferred to § In this unhallowed state cf mind he 
retires to rest, but finds non¢, and 
S iie's ; oh! never may «starts up from horror-haunted dreams. 


say’t so low, ' 
So that it may escape the 
Of 3 I will do it all. 
Lord Ern. ere’s nought to do ; I’ve 
learned to love this solitude. 
a Nay, never heed the 


t Lord Ernest and guards.) 
Here, eee put your hand ‘Upon my 


are out of hearing. Leave me 


“* Hesperus discovered in a disturbed 
slumber. 


Hesperus, (starting from his couch.) 
Who speaks ? Who whispers there ? A 


ht ! a light ! 
rll the room, something hath called 
me thrice, 
With a low muttering voice of toadish 
hisses, 
And thrice I slept again. But still it came 
Nearer and nearer, plucked my mantle from 


me, 
And made mine heart an ear, in which it 
Its enticing courtship. Ho! a light. 
Enter en with 2 torch. " 
Thon drowsy snail, thy footsteps are asleep, 
Hold up the tarch. 

Attend. My lord, you are disturbed. 
Have you seen aught ? 

Hesp. I lay upon my bed, 
And in the air, out-jotting night, 
Converting to intenser vision, } 
"Disp cig self upon my soul 

Attend. acy is Delusion ourely.3 


siniagerihmeadienghs stn 


foto rating ta soe 
darkling chamber’s still and sl air 
Hath breath and motion oft. on 
Hesp. Lift up the hangings, mark the 
doors, the corners ; 
Kem nein ze No face of. fiend-like 


More frightfal than the fixed and doggish 
a IS 

Attend. Nought I see, m 
Save the long, varied crowd o! 


Set in the stitched picture. 
Hesp. ‘Heard ye then 2. 


“There was a sound, a as though some ~_- 


ble tongue: 
Moved on its rusty hi 


98 labli harghi 
The hoarse death- yilabling 7 


e into speech. 
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Satan, Tuo ind nigh, and through 

ewe en 
Almost articulate. 


fool, 
ide to-night, 
Its breath is burning on my forehead still, 
Still o’er my brain its accents, wildly sweet, 
Hover and fall. Away and dream again, 
I'll watch myself. 
[Ze takes the torch and turns to 
the hangings,” 


The horror of his reason is more 
distinctly avowed in his soliloquy. 

“6 ! who is at my ear? 

He turns and addresses his shadow. 
I know thee now, 

I know the hideous. of thy face. 
’Tis Malice’ eldest imp, the heir of hell, 
a wt =" Murther. Slow it whispers 


Cosningly- with: ite serpent voice. Well 
Byren of Acheron, 
T’ll not look on thee ; 
Wi ae ee ie 
such most frightful vehemence ? 


Back, back, 
Tell the dark grave I will not give it food. 
Back to thy home of night. What! play- 
est chow still ? 
Then thus I banish thee. Out, treacherous 


torch 

Suse ee hth tassel 

Or thy bright eye would blind at sights 
" Hike this. 


Tempt meno more, I tell thee Floribel j 
Shall never bleed. I pray thee; guilty 


Tempt me no more.” . 


_ Me pew tome apt # in the dark- 

> fierce, and distracted ; 

pony Fn - that there is a 
taint of madness in his mind. A great 
deal of fine poetry oceurs in this part 
po rh but throughout either 
or bordering on extrava- 

aa x ae hy Monde, effective ; and 
vod as a proof of this young 
poet's fn awe the first scene of 


“ Aw apartment in Orlando's Palace. 
Hesperus seated. attendants. Enter to 
them Ciaudio. 

Claud. The *s here? 
Attend. Yonder he sits, my’ lord, 

And since the morn’s fret hour, without 
the motion’ - 

Even of a nerve, as he were growing mar- 


es ee ae in at 


to blind an on 
He eg ojo hall 


NeiGReledimeix 


- 


Horibly brights L:spolies. he sheard.mne 
And i abo his atm sep on 
thought ; : 
I pray you try hiin : 
Rae py a LY ; 
pRcapelars ge $ wearetoend . 
; tennis. Will you walk with 
me 


Attend. Your voice is weak as silenée to 
sense. 


M — 
Orlan. My b you must a a at 
tt 1 ’ > > : 


Attend.. My 


Like canoe haa nd en since he arn. 


of da 


¥> 
His ina jonkel denn xipbe fom, ued Alpe 


then, 
Speechless and still, . .. 
Enter Lord Ernest. 
Lord Een. Now, health and one 


here, 
For I have missed my son this livelong 


Why, what an idle loiterer thou art $. 
By this your vacant sight must ache with 
Operas -& Arise, I'd have you with 


To fix upon some for the . 
You Fes wre vith, Dea) — 


fearful change 
Ts here. Speaks speak; and tell me fhe 
ves. ; 

Sai 9 te if ‘breathing 
But in all else ie Tike the coffined dead ; 
Motion and speech he lacks. « . 

Lord Ern, Oh heavens, Orlando, 
prope . 

- Orlan. would ’twere in. pod, 
But it doth seem too true phar 

Ride like the wind, 
Path him the ai of medicine See you 


Soube visioh hes eumno 0 kien tarde alii, 
And stole his eyes, and ears, ue 
away ? 
Enter Olivia. 


Oby.yen ane tae 1s eho enti” 


Lost, look, Otinie, leaks be Sam ge 


My of hou dot bear ey pk one 


And I will bless thee, kee: 
QOrlan. He is dumb indeed. . 
Olévia. ee ee Dear: 


1F tho ballet thse poor unbeauteod 


cheeks, 
Which rt thy fatirng kindnew mgt 
Or if. tho ere git Ligue 


‘ 


127. 
; 


oe 


\ Seal 
i 








. Has 
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And I will-dhank thee for'ts or ‘if some 

up the fountain of thy words, 
Give but a sign. 


Claud. Lady, alas, "tis vain. - 
Olivia (kneeling.) "Wap, ho chathanwk, 
or I will never move, 


But thus turn earth beseeching his dul 


hand, 
And let the grass grow over me. I'll hold 
A kind of converse with my raining eyes, 
pr, thet onan th hear, he'll 


a 


Lord Ern. 
Kind heaven, let him hear, 7 ek death 
should call him 
| Pause, a clock strikes.” 


‘Hesperus has now wrought his cou- 
rage to the striking place, and goes to 
-the cottage, where he had often been 
so blest, to murder Floribel, Per- 
haps, Othello and Desdemona, 
Sars Dante i Ga.tien, Tie Jel, 
more, stage. ohn- 
son thanked God She he had done 
annetethis on that dreadful scene. 
Mr Beddoes has here conceived some- 
ons rer fearful—in our opinion, 
beyond what lately occurred 

near Gill’s-hill cottage. 


“ Flor. Hence did I seem to hear a hu- 
man voice, 
Yet there is nought, save a low moaning 


sound, 
As if the spirits of the earth and air 
Were sad and ominous discourse. 
And much Ir me Ihave lot my path 
Oh how these brambles tear ; here *twixt 
‘the willows ; 
Ha! oo stirs, my silly prattling 
Sage thet fence shaggy wolves inhabit here, 
ee eee Ee 
There, there again; a rustling in 
leaves. 
Enter Hesperus. 
*Tis he at last; why dost thou turn away, 
And lock thy bosom from my first em- 
brace ? 
Fads bor rst p pce but thou’rt 
I ktiew. thou wouldst be faithful to thy 
promise, 
And claim me openly. Speak, let me hear 
Tell me al news. 
Hesp. Ay, I am come 
In al selemn pomp, Dohenn adi 


Auditions in his midnight ear 
The sor of gitt across -his 


Notices of the Modérn. British. Dramatists. 


ial . 


[Dec. 
Ape ephaindamen petnh Moxie, 


And withering igh lee aon re 


How : om. pt > smile for all this bravery ? 

What think you of my minstrels; the 
hoarse winds, 

Thunder, and tuneful Discord ? Hark, they 


oe ee 
Well piped, methinks; somewhat too 


9 per 
Flor. I know you practise on my silli- 
ness, 
Else I might be well scared. But leave 
this mirth, ; 
Or f must w 
esp. Twill serve to fill the goblets 
For our carousal; but we loiter here, 
The bridemaids are without ; wane wy 
thou’ lt say, 
Wan ghosts of woe-begone, self-slaughter- 
damsels 


In tincie best winding-sheets ; start not, I 
bid them wipe 
Their gory bosoms ; they’ll look wondrous 
comely ; 
Our link-boy, will o” the Wisp, is wait- 
ing too 
To light us to our grave—bridal, I mean. 
Flor..Ha! how my veins are chilled— 
why, H s! 
Hesp. What hero of thy dreams art 


calling inl? 
Look in my face—Is’t mortal ? Dost thou 
think 


The voice that calls thee is not of amouth | 

Long choaked with dust! What, though 
I have assumed 

This garb of flesh, and with it the. affec- 


tions, sbi 
The thoughts and weakness of mortality ? 
*T was but for thee; and now thou art my 
bride ; 
Lift on thine eyes and smile—the bride of 


Flor. “Fold, hold. My thoughts are 
- >wildered. . Is my fancy 
The churlish framer of these fearful words; 
Or do I live indeed to such a fate ? su 
Oh ! no, I recollect ; I have not waked. : 
Since Hesperus left me in ste cs 
bower. 
Hesp. Come, we'll to our chamber, , 
The — shade hangs o’er our stony 
cou 


A goodly canopy ; be mad and merry ; 


There’ll be a jovial feast among the worms, 


[ Aside. 
Fiends, strew your fiercest fire about my 


heart, 
Or she will melt it. 
Flor. Ob, that look of fury ! 
What’s this about my-eyes ? ah! deadly 


night, 
No no 
Hep What' i “se, tremble 
Under t rs husband’s arm, darest think of 
? wrt 
Dost dread me, me ? 
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_ Flor. 1 know not to dread, Faery and may no busy deathful tongue — 
Nor what to hope ; all’s horrible and doubt- Whisper this horror in thy waking ears, 
oe — ‘ Lest predirs: dread fiéapiecite sorrow urge 
And coldness 
Hesp. She swoons, poor girl, she swoons. + To anny de wickedness. Whose kiss is 
And, treacherous demons, ye’ve allowed a ies seal 
is 


To linger in my eyes. Out, out for ever. 
I’m fierce again. Now, shall I slay the 


victim 
As she lies senseless? ah, she wakes; 
cheer up, 
*T was but a jest. 
Flor. A dread and cruel one ; 
But I'll forgive you, if you will be kind ; 
And yet ’twas frightful. 
Hesp. Why, *twere most unseemly 
For one marked for the grave to laugh too 


loud. 
Flor. Alas! he raves again. Sweetest, 
‘what mean you 
By these strange words ? 
Hesp. What mean I ? Death and murder, 
‘Darkness and misery. To thy prayers and 


rift’; 
Earth gives thee back ; thy God hath sent 
me for thee, 


— and die. 

lor. Oh, if thou willest it, love, 

If thou but speak it with thy natural voice, 

And smile upon me; I'll not think it pain, 

But cheerfully I'll seek me out a grave, 

And sleep as sweetly as on Hesperus’ 
breast.. ~ . 


He will not smile, he will not listen to me. 
Why dost thoy ‘thrust ‘thy fingers in thy 
bosom ? 


Oh search it, search it ; see if there remain 

One little remnant of thy former love 

To dry my tears with. 

Hesp. — Well, speak on ; and then, 

When thou hast done thy tale, I will but 
kill thee. 

Come tell me all my vows, how they are 
broken, 

Say ~ my love was feigned, and black 


ecett, 
_ Pour out thy bitterest, till untamed wrath 
Melt all his chainsoff with his fiery breath, 
And rush a-hungering out. 
Flor. —_ Oh piteous heavens ! 
I ‘see it now, some wild and poisonous 


creature 
Hath wounded him, and with contagious 


fan 

Planted this fury in his veins. ~ -He hides 

The mangled fingers—Dearest, trust them 
to me, 

I'l suck the madness out of every pore, 

So as I drink it boiling from thy wound, 

Death will be pleasant. Let me have the 


Ana ol salute peter bert 


Pie. ? 4 RE Here "tis then. [Stabs her. 

Flor. the through my soul, 

That all cotenane at the blow, 

road never giver. Oh, my love, 
it in iy hath stole thy body 
it to 


le: with tamaley ; 


gee 


ate ice. Oh my loved H 
Help! [Dien 


The murderer buries his tide. 
but is seen by one Hubert and his 
huntsman, who think him a miser 


hiding treasure, and dig up the warm 
corpse. Bele: is seized at his. 
marriage feast. 


He is tried, condemned, and brought 
out ao Soe the scaffold. or oat 
mother, ves him a 
of flowers to menpeenl git impregnated with 
deadly poison, having herself imbibed. 
the mortal fragrance ; and they both 
a after a few words suitable to their - 

tive characters. : 

his is a hasty and imperfect sketch, 
of the drama; but we have said enough 
and extracted enough, to enable our 
readers to judge of the powers of this 
new aspirant’ after poetical honours. - 
His language, it will be seen, is ele- 
gant, and his versification constructed 
on a principle. It is dramatic. 
He has no mean talents, keen 
tions, and fine feelings. He has 
dently never once attempted to a8 
iy; dey. deci hoagah ge 
y ; they m, harangue, spout, 
and apes — mm ape ys ele- 

when 0 which, 

Cae the end, they almost all are 
man, woman, and child, on 
become a little more 

metaphorical ; but the Bs: in of their 
thoughts and feelin 
the same as when t ps were ee 
sober senses. But to point out the 
faults of this composition would be, 
sbls aad alies, wuk- the diene 
able an e is in. 
it, if Mr Beddoes does. not wonder at 
per yericotee on , before he is three ' 
and-twenty. Wonder he may and will, 
but he need never to be ashamed of 
it, for with all its extra and 
even si _ and mers i t shews 
far more glimpses of a’'true poet- 
ical genius, much tender and deep 
feeling, a wantoning sense of beauty, 
a sort of light; ‘ary and graceful de- 
licacy of imagination, extremely de-~ 
lightfal, and withal a power over the 
darker and more terrible passions, 


by when ta aught and strengthened 


Ses eee 


ron enable Mr ‘Bed to- write a 


bond ‘fide good English tragedy. 


indeed, for aug! are innumer~ — 


U 


' 


- 


* 


% 
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Works Braparing for. Publication. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


A new Edition of Mr Alaric Watts’ 


Poems. 
‘ Journal of a Second Voyage for the 
_ of a North-West Passage, 
- from the Atlantic ‘to the Pacific, ‘per- 
formed in 


j for publication, a complete 
History of London, Westminster, and 
Southwark, in Three Volumes Folio, the 
two first of which will be appropriated to 


ing also a distinct Work, but on a 

nding scale. By John Bayley, 

Esq. .F.A.S., of the Honourable Society 

of the Middle Temple, and one of his 

Majesty’s Sub-Commissioners on the 
Public Records. 

~ Shortly will appear, the Character of 

Rassians, and a detailed History of 


of Instruction pursued in the Universi- 
ties of Russia; and an Essay on the Ori- 
and of Architecture in Mos- 
cow, &e, &c. &c. By Robert Lyall, M.D. 
Member of the Imperial Societies of Agri- 
culture-and Natural History at Moscow, 
&ec. &e. In one Volume 4to, with nu- 

merous Engravings. 
, ‘in the press, Memorials of Columbus ; 
er, a Collection of Authentic Documerts 
_of that celebrated Navigator. Now first 
-from the original Manuscripts. 


ity.of the Decurions of Genoa. . 


ith a Memoir of his Life and Discove- 
ies. Translated from the ish and 
3 with a fine Portrait of Colum- 

; Engravings of his Monument and 
Arms; and two Fae-similes of 


Economy of the Eyes; Precepts 
Preservatio 


Eyes ; and an Essay on Opera Glasses, 
&e. By William Kitchiner, M.D. 

Nearly ready for publication, Elements 
of Arithmetic, for the use of the Gram- 
thar School, Leeds, and adapted to the 
general objects of Education. By George 
Walker, A.M. - late: Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Head Master of 
the Grammar School; Leeds. Second 
Edition. 

Volume Second of the Orlando Furi- 
oso of Ariosto, translated, with Notes, 
by William Stewart Rose, will soon ap- 


pear. 

The Rev. D. P: Davies, author of the 
* History of De: »” has issued pro- 
posals for publishing by subscription, the 
History and Antiquities of the ‘Town of 
Carmarthen, and Parish of Saint Peter: 

The Rev. Harvey Marriott has in the 
press a Third Course of Practical Set- 
mons for Families. 

Mr Bowring and Mr Van Dyke are 
about to publish a Volume of translated 
Specimens of the Dutch Poets; with 
Remarks on the Poetical History and 
Literature of the Netherlands, — 

Duke Christian of Luneburg ; or Tra- 
ditions from the Hartz. By Miss Jane 
Porter; dedicated, by the most gracious 
permission, to his Majesty. 

- Shortly will be published, the History 
of the Commonwealth of England, from 
the Commencement of the Civil War to 
the Restoration of Charles the Seco 
By William Godwin. 

In the press, a Treatise on the Law 
of Boroughs and Corporxtions, deduced 
from the earliest to the present times ; 
and including their General History, the 
History, Origin, and Law of the Right 
of Election, and of the King's Preroga- 
tive in ting Charters, a3 well as the 
binding effect of Charters and Bye-laws, 
and the power of Corporations to admit 
Freemen ; with an Appéndix of Records 
and Charters illustrative of these points. 
By H. A. Merewether, Esq. - | 

A Second Edition of a Journey from 
the Shores of Hudson’s Bay to the Mouth 
of the Copper Mine River, and from 

‘thence in Canoes, upwards of Five Hun- 
®@dred Miles, and of the return of the Ex- 
pedition, overland, to Hudson’s Bay. By 

Captain John Franklin, R, N. is about 


ie ar aes ae ' 

New Navigation Acts, with Notes - 

and Observations; also the Tables of 
5 





Volumes VFI, VII, and 
octavo, containing the No- 
i complete. 
The. Outeasts; a Romance. By the 
Baroness de la Motte Fouqué; transla- 


natory =o and an original whole 

tate ‘Countess of Suf- 

to the Study of the 

of the Human Body, particu- 

designed for the use of Artists; 

the German of J. H. 

Lavater, and illustrated by 27 lithogra- 
phic Plates, is now in the press. 

Dr Carey has issued proposals for pab- 

lishing, by subscription, Lexicon Analo- 

».on the plan of Hooge- 

veen’s Greek Lexicon; with an Index, 

Etymologicus, nearly resembling that of 


-A New Edition of Professor Buck- 
land’s Reliquie Diluviane, ing the 
Action of an Universal Deluge, with 27 
Plates, 4to. 

- The Novei. of the ‘ Highlanders,’ by 
the Author of the Hermit in London, 
will soon appear. 

De Clifford ; a Romance of Red Rose ; 
a Poem, in Twelve Books. 

. Count Pecchio is about to publish a 
Diary of Political Events in Spain during 
the 


year. 
Procrastination ; or the Vicar’s Daugh- 
ter, by Sholto Perey, is now in the press. 
«The Spirit of the British Essayists ; 
comprizing the best papers on Life, Man- 
ners, and Literature, contained in the 
Spestater, Tatler, Guardian, &e. 
No. I. of British Entomology, or Il- 
Fibs and Descriptions of the Ge- 
nera of Insects. found ia Great Britain 
and Ireland, by. John youre F.L.S. will 
appear. in January, to continued 
Letters in the times of Henry 
vu ward IV., and V., Richard IIl., 
and Henry VII. By various Persons of 
Rank and Consideration, with Portraits, 
Fac-similes, &c, ; with Notes, &c. by 
Vou. XIV. 


the roel 


f the'late Bir’ John Fenn, 4to., has beet 


the 
making out Letters 
tion, &e. &c. is now in the 
. is about 


| peranes Contradiction. 
uul and St James, in 


og \ 
of the Doetrine of Justification jin 


sions, as they are exhibited 
<i vere ome on rt ni 
of the Head, &c. A new and im 


Plates. ° 
Adventures of 
Sho: _ be 

Colo 


it Baba, ‘Three vot 


at ae 
a of the “Water 
and Gan Pipe; tnd Ssoens 66 tNe BOW, 
without opening the ground and the Pa- 
ving in the streets, of all cities and towns 


in every part of the world. 11s. thes 
Shortly will be published, a 


tion and eae te Method Pup, 
to in the Cotter of Noten 6 

1 in of eae sae 
Thomas Scott, Rector 
ford. By John seat MA, With 


Southey, I.L.D." ‘In 2 Vols. 
Sixteen Lecttires on the Tn 
the Holy: 4 By the Rev. ‘Thomas 
Mortimer, M.A. Lecturer of St Olave’s, 
Southwark, ‘aiid’ St’ Leonard’s, ’ Shete- 
ditch, will soon be published. 
Eccentric Letters of Eminent Men 





5 
e 


~~ Cee 


ter. v; 
’ .Memoirs of the Rev. C. Church, late 


Chaplain on the Hon. East India.Com- 
pany’s Bombay Establishment. By the 
Rev. J. Hough. 

The Italian Interpreter ; consisting of 
Copious and Familiar Conversations. By 
A. Bernardo: 

Letters from the Caucasus and. Geor- 
gia, with Maps and Plates, are announ- 
ced. 


EDINBURGH. 


_ Adam Blair. The second edition, cor- 

rected, will be published in a few days, in 
one volume, 12mo. 

3 or Alaster of Kempelcairn. 

Author of the “ Fire-Eater;” 


A new Edition of the Philosophical 
ritings of David Hume. It will con- 
Treatise on Human Nature, 
ith the other Essays and 
; Morals, Politics, and the 
including all the Essays 

later editions. The Au- 
jor’s most remarkable corrections and 
terations, as they occur in the different 
impressions, will be~ added in the shape 
and the Life, written by him- 
be to the whole. ; 
ss and speedily will be pub- 

itions of Edinburgh, or Le- 
otes respecting the City 


B-| 


é- 
F 


t 


. 
i 


i 


ey, 
iH 


femdn 


of an Etymological 
Scottish Language ; 
rds are explained in their 
and deduced from their 
John Jamieson, ig es 
Society of Edin. 
i of Scotland, from 1436 to 
the reigns of James II., 
IV., and V., and ending at Queen 
Mary’s return from France. By John 
, Bishop of Ross. Written in the 


tt 


eo 


43 
FF 


Fg 


three last books of his La- 

In 4to., uniform with Be 
it forms an appropriate continuation. It 
is the intention of the publishers to print 
similar editions of all the Histories of 


Scotland written in the ancient Scottish 
l . 
A Treatise on the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Music: By. G. F. Graham, Esq. 

An Account of the Life and Writings: 
of the late Thomas Brown, M.D. Pro-: 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh... By the Rev. Da~ 
vid Welsh, Minister of Crossmichael. In 
8vo. with a Portrait engraved by Walker. 

A Treatise on the Law of Libel. By 
John Borthwick, Esq. Advocate. 

An Italian. translation of Dodsley’s 
Economy of Human Life—rendered into: 
that language by Signor Aloisi, a native 
of Tuscany, 

“ Recollections of an eventful _life,. . 
chiefly passed in the Army. By a Sol-, 
dier,”’ containing Sketches of a Sailor's 
life—The Army—Operations at Cadiz 
by the troops under General Graham—, 
Gtand Army in Portugal—General Pic- 
ton’s Division, with Sketches of the va- 
rious engagements where that division 
fought—amongst others, Fuentos d’O- 
nor, Roderigo, Badajos, Selamanca, Vit- 
toria, Toulouse, &c. &e. uy to the peace 
in 1814, . 

Preparing for publication, a Practical 


- Guide to English Composition, or a com- 


prehensive System of English Grammar, 
Criticism, and Logic, arranged and illus- 
trated upon a new and improved Plan, 
containing opposite Principles, Rules, 
and Examples, for writing correctly and: 
elegantly on every subject ; adapted to 


. the use of Schools and of Private Stu- 


dents. By the Rev. Peter Smith,.A.M. 
True Happiness only found in the. 
Christian Life. By the author of Israel's 


Shepherd. 





MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


q ARCHITECTURE. 
A Series of Designs fur Ornamental 


Cottages, Gate-Lodges, Farm-houses, 
s, Dairies, and 


§ Parsonage: 
Gentlemen's Residences, with some De- 


signs for Swiss Cottages. _“ The differ-. 
ence of expense between good and bad 
forms is comparatively trifling.’’ By P. 

F. Robinson, Architect. Complete im 12. 


_numbers, ‘1.3. 








 Motithly List of New Pa Publica 


ae -B10GR.a PHY. 

Memotr of the late Mrs Henrietta For- 
dyce, relict of James Fordyce, D.D. 
Containing Original Letters, Anecdotes, 
and Pieces of Poetry; to which is added, 
“ A Sketch of the Life of James For- 
dyce; D/D.” Post Svo. 6s. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Reverend 
and Venerable John Connant, D.D. Ree- 
tor of Exeter College, Oxford, Regius 
Professor of Divinity in that University, 
Arch-deacon of Norwich, Prebendary of 
Worcester, and Vicar of All Saints, Nor- 
thampton, at the time that town was de- 
stroyed by fire, of which dreadful catas- 


trophe a particular account is given in @ © 


private letter to a friend. The whole 
written by his son, John Connant, LL. D. 
and now first published by the Rey. W. 
Stanton, M.A. 4s, 6d. 

Memoire du Due de Rovigo, sur la 
Catastrophe du Duc D’Enghien. French 
and English. 3s. 6d. each. 

The Memoirs of George 111. from the 
Peace of Amiens, 1802, to the termina- 
tion of the Regency, 1820. (Forming 
vols. 13 and 14 of the History of Great 
Britain.) By William Belsham. In 2 
vols, 8vo.. L.}, Iss 

Memoirs of the Life of Ferdinand VII. 
King of the Spains. By Don ————, 
Advacate of the Spanish ‘Tribunals. 
Translated from the’ ‘original «Spanish 
Manuscript. By Michael J: Quin, Au- 
thor of “ A Visit to Spain in 1822 and 
1823.” 

The Life of Mary Queen of Scots, 
drawn. from the State Papers. With Six 
subsidiary’ Memoirs—1. Of the Calum- 
nies concerning the Scottish Queen—2. 
Memoirs of Francis’ 11.—3. Of Lord 
Darnley—4, Of James Earl Bothwell— 
5. Of the Ear! of Murray—6. Of Secre- 
tary. Maitland: By George Chalmers, 
F. BB ‘ES. Second edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 

CLASSICS. 

Matthia’s Greek Grammar. By the 
Rev..E. V. Blomfield. A third edition. 
2 vols. Bvo. 

EDUCATION. 

An Epitome of Locke’s Essay on the 
Human Understanding, in Question and 
Answer, chiefly for the use of Students 
in the University of Cambridge, and of 
those who intend to pursue their studies’ 
there. 

HISTORY. 

Elements of General History, Ancient 
and Modern, by the Abbé Millot; with 
a continuation from 1760 to 1815. By 
Mr Professor Miller. 6vols. Svo. L.3, 3s. 

Law. 

A Treatise of J .ife Assurance ; in which’ 
the Systems and fe Practice o\ the lead- 
ing Life Institutions.are stated and ex- 








8. 

poled with an Appendix of Cuses, ine 
¢ 

to Trading Joint-stock-Companies. -. By 
George Farren, Solicitor, and Resident 
Director of the Economic Life Assurance 
Society. Dedicated (by permission) to 
the Earl of Eldon. Price 7s. 

Observations on the Case of the King 
v. Geddington, relative to the Law of 
Parochial Settlement by Equitable Es-. 
tate, decided by Mr Justice. Bayley, Mr 
Justice Holroyd, and Mr Justice Best, 
after the last Trinity Term, upon 9Case 
stated by the Justices for the County of 
Northampton. By Andrew Amos, Esq. 
Barrister at Law, and late Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, 

The Speech of Daniet French, Esq. * 
Barrister at Law, in the case of the King 
v. John Jones... 2s. 6d. 

The Case of Odwin v. Forbes, on the. 
plea of the English Certificate of Bank- 
ruptey in Bar, in a Foreign Jurisdiction, 
to the Suit of a Foreign Creditor, as.con- 
firmed in Appeal, with the Authorities. _ 
and Foreign and English Cases. .To: 
which is prefixed a Treatise on the. Dif-. 
ference between Personal and Real Sta-: 
tutes, and its effect on. Foreign Judg- 
ments and Contracts,. Marriages, and 
Wills. With an Appendix, on the pres, 
sent Law of France respecting Foreign- 
ers. By J. Henry, Esq. of the Middle» 
Temple, Barrister at Law. ’ 

MEDICINE. AND SURGERY, Pe 

The Medical Guide, for the use of the 
Clergy, Heads of Families, and Prac-. 
titioners in Medicine and Surgery; com- 
prising a Domestic Dispensatory and; 
Practical Treatise. on the Symptoms, 
Causes, Prevention, and cure of the Dis-. 
eases incident to the Human Frame, with 
the latest discoveries in Medicine. By 
Richard Reece, M. D. Member of the. 
Royal College of Surgeons .in.London,. . 
&c. Thirteenth edition, with additions,. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

An Engraved ‘Representation of the. 
Anatomy of the Human Ear, exhibiting, 
at one view, the external and internal 
parts of the Organ in Situ,..&e, ~ 





Observations illustrative of ‘the His- 
tory and Treatment of Chronic Debility, 
the prolifie source of Indigestion, Spas- 
modic Diseases, and various Nervous 
Affections. By William Shearman, M.D. — 
Member of the Royal — of ae 
cians. .7s. 

MICELLANIES: 

The Sporting Scrap-Book, by Henry 
Alken, wherein are delineated the great> ~ 
est variety of Sporting Animals, rural and 
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Pi 

Letters to Richard Heber, Esq. M.P., 
critical remarks on the series 
of Novels beginning with “ Waverley,” 
and an attempt to ascertain their author. 

Second edition. 
Observations on Prison Discipline, ex- 
by the Tread-Mill and Dietary 
in the Nottinghamshire House 
of Correction, at Southwell. By Benja- 
min Hutehinson, Surgeon to the Estab- 


Points of Misery, or Fables for Man- 
and Verse, chiefly original. 


. Essay on woes Inventions and Customs 
of Ancient and Modern Nations in the 
use of Wine and other Liquors, with an 
historical view of the practice of Distilla- 
tion, shewing its importance in Political 
Economy as a source of Wealth and Re- 
venue. By Samuel Morewood, Surveyor 
Excise. S8vo. 12s. 
_ A Guide to Practical Farriery ; con- 
i Hints on the Diseases of Horses 
Neat-Cattle, with many valuabie and 
Recipes from the practice of an 
t Veterinary Surgeon. With an 


cane _By J. Pursglove, sen. 10s. 6d. 
of the late Irish 
umes 2 a Letter to Dr Murray, titu- 


Italian Tales; Tales of Humour, Gal- 
lantry, and Romance; beautifully print- 
ed on French wove.paper, and illustrated 
with 16 original designs by George Cruik- 
= Some copies, with proof plates, 

Hurstwood ; a Tale of the year 1715. 
In three vols 12mo. 16s. 6d. boards. 

The Spectre of the Forest ; or, Annals 
of the Housatonic. A New England 
Romance. 3 vols. 163. 6d. 

Herwald de Wake; or, The Two 
Apostates, A Romance. 2 vols. 18s. 

Koningsmarke, the Long Finne. 3 
vols. 12mo. 18s. 

The Stranger’s Grave. 12mo. Os. 

POETRY. 

Don Juan. Cantos the Twelfth, Thir- 
teenth, and Fourteenth. 

Mary Stuart; a Tragedy.—The Maid 
of Orleans ; a Tragedy. From the Ger- 
man of Schiller ; with » Life of the Au- 
thor. By the Rev. H. Salvin, M. B. 
10s. 6d. 

The Spirit of the Lakes ; or, Mucruss 
Abbey, a Poem in three Cantos; with 
Explanatory Notes, from the best and 
most approved authorities. By Miss Lu- 
by. 10s. 6d. 

The Pilgrim’s Tale; a Poem. By C. 
Lockhart. 6s. 

The Nun; a Poetical Romance. 7s. 6d. 
The Count Arezzi; a Tragedy. 7s. 
THEOLOGY. 

A second Series of Sermons, Doctrinal 
and Practical, adapied to the Service of 
particular Sundays. By the Rev. James 
Aspinall, A.M. of St Mary Hall, Oxford, 
and Curate of Rochdale. 8vo. 8s. 

Canon of Scripture Vindicated. The 
absurd hypothesis that Eusebius of Ce- 
sarea was an Editor, or Corrupter of the 
Holy Scriptures, exposed a second time. 
With an Appendix, in defence of the au- 
thor’s Eighth Bampton Lecture against 
the Strictures in a Work, entitled “ Pa- 
lzoromaica.” By the Rev. Thomas Fal- 
coner, M.D., formerly Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 

Gleanings from Pious Authors, inclu- 
ding achoice Collection of Letters, (some 
by the late Rev. John Newton, never be- 
fore published, ) original Poetry, and a Se- 
lection of Texts on various Subjects, By 
the author of “ Miscellaneous Thoughts.”’ 

Short Sermons to Children. By the 
Rev. Alexander Fletcher, Minister of 
Albion Chapel, Moorgate. 28. 6d. 

The General Connection and Harmony 
between the Laws and Religion ; a Ser- 
mon, preached in the Cathedral Church 
of Chester, before the Judges of the As- 













‘size, on Sunday, August 24, 1823,. By . 
cee, ee eee » and 
A. S., Lord Bishop of Chester. 


: ‘A Present for the Convalescent; or, 
for those to’whom, itis hoped, some Re- 


cent Affliction has been attended witha | 
Divine Blessing ; and for New Converts H 


to Religion in. gerietal. By the Rev. 
John Fry. 4s. 

' An’ Examination of certain prevailing 
Opinions on some of the fundamental 
Doctrines of Christiaity, in a course of 
‘Sermons preached at Cambridge. By the 
Rev: William Sliarpe, M. A., &e.’ Third 
“edition. 8vo. 5s! ‘sewed. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels in the Interior of Southern 
Africa. By William J. Burchell, Esq. 
With a large and ‘entirely new Map, and 
a Hundred and Sixteen coloured and 
bast Vol. If. £.4, 14s. 6d. 


By the Author of 
en Owen.” 3.vols. post Syo, 
St Jobnstoun ; or, John Ear! of Gow- 
rie.; a Scoteh historical Noyel. .3 vols. 
12mo. L.1, ls. 


‘ | Ba * ator, 


~The Spae-Wife ; a Tale of the Scottish . 


Chronicles. By’the Author of “ Annals 
of the Parish,” “ Ringan Gilhgize,” &e. 
3 vols. 12mo. 
» St Ronan's Well. By the author of 
‘a “Waverley,” “ Quentin Durward,” &ec. 
- 3 vols. post octavo, 
Novels and Romances of the Author 
_of Waverley, comprising tlie Pirate, the 
_ Fortunés 0 ‘Nigel, Peveril of the Peak, 


‘and Quentin Durward. 7. vols. Svo. 
L.4, 4s. 
» The New Calliope, No. I.; being a 


“ gelection of British, and occasionally Fo- 
 Feign, Melodies, newly arranged for the 
“Ten ene and engraved on copper by 

nh, Beugo; with Vig ettes to each 
‘Song To be continued quarterly. 7s. 

‘Caius Gracchus, a Tragétiy; as per- 
"farmed at_the..Theatre Royal, Drury- 
lane. By James Sheridan Knowles, Esq. 

“author of “ Virginius.” 3s. 6d. 
_ . & Volume of Sermons preached before 
the Congregation at St John’s Church, 
Glasgow. By the Rev. Thomas Chalm- 

ers, D.D. Syo. Price, 10s..6d. boards. 

- Parts I, to X. Bibliotheca Britannica, 
or ‘a General Index,toe the Literature of 
Great Britain and Ancient and 
Modern, with such foreign Works as have 
been translated into;English, or printed 
in the British Daminions,; including also 
a copious Selection from the Writings of 
the most celebrated Aathors of all. Ages 
and.Nations. | By Watt, M.D. 

. A Monitor to Families ; or, Discourses 

Vou. KIV. 


Monthly List of New Piblications. 


EDINBURGH, 






be had Vol. I., with 

in 4to. L.4, 146,6d. 

Travels into Chili over the Andes, in 
“years-1820 and 1821; with some 
Sketches of the Production |aud - 


of ras illus. 
pafticulatly. é ands ; 
tated’ with 30 Plates, &c. By Peter 


Schmidtmeyer. 4to,. Li2;2s) ~ |)’ 

Reeolléctiotis of the -Peninsula, eon- 
taining Sketches of -the Manners ‘and 
Character of the’ Spanish ‘Nation. 
the author of « Sketchés ify Tnidia.”* .- 
cond édition. "Bvd.' 8s, : oy’ rwollet 

Sicily, dnd its Islands. From a oo 


ta? 


on some of the ater ee te te 
mestic . 
rage, Min in fxg Sag Fi 


Edinburgh Christian Instruetor.... No. : 
CLXI, for December. 

An Elementary Cempendium of Phy-_ 
sidlogy ae * a of Students.” el - 
Majendie, M. 
French, ae il 


+4 z. Miligay, 
a 8v0. Me 


uctéd py, David 
Brewster, LL.D. F RS "ano ‘See. 
R., S. Editihurgh, &e. &e. rp ire 
Limes of peiaiooie in Sr 
- ih ana Vol. XVI Part’! - to 
8 
The Voice of peta aohebeny od 
of Saint Joseph, Piaget M. 
the Rey Soelah h A 
Fathes Clemen t. A Rom aie 
Story. By the: author of Decielon: 
24mo. 4s. 6d. : 
ik Selection of-Antiguatisn and illotod 
edt oees, By R. 0. Jéhoway: “v6.” 


ee of the Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal Society of Edinburgh. S8vo. 18s. _ 

An|Inquiry into the Doctrine of Gri«j 
ginal Sin. By the Rev. Jobn Cormack, 
Minister of Stow. 12mo.....5s..», 

Supplement to Morrison’s, Dictionary. 
of the Decisions of the Court of Sessicn. } 
By M. P. 7 yy + pore soe stwat 
4... Peete. Ato. 1 
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Pease & Beans. 











Ist,.. 35s. Od. Ist,...25s. 6d; Ist,......22s. 0d. Ist,......21s. 0d. 
2d, 20328. 6d. ‘ 2d, 200245. Od. 2d, ......208. Od. 2d,..<...20s. 0d. 
3d, ...198, Od. | 3d, ...208. Od. | 34d,......15s. Od. } 3d, .....19s. Od. 

‘i, Tuesday, Dec. 9. 

Beef (174 oz. per Ib.) Os. 3d. toOs. 6d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 8d. to 0s. 9d. 
Mutton... . ~ Os. 3d. toQs. 6d. | New Potatoes (28 Ib.) 0s. Od. to Qs. 8d. 
Veal . . + + + Os. 7d. toOs. 9d. | Fresh Butter, per Ib. Is. 2d. to Qs. Od. 
Pork . . . - + Os. 3d. toOs, Sd. | Salt ditto, per stone 16s. Od. to 18s. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter. 0s. Od. to@s. Od. | Ditto, perlb. . . Is. Od. to@s. Od. 
Tallow, per stone . 6s. 6d. to7s. Od. | Eggs, per dozen ls. Od. to 0s. Od. 
HADDINGTON.—Dec. 12. 
OLD. 

Wheat. Oats. Pease. Beans. » 
Ist, ....34s. Od. Ist; ...20s. Od. | Ist, ....21s. Od. | Ist, ....2]s. Od. 
2d, ....33s. Od. 2d,....-18s. Od. | 2d, ....19s. Od. | 2d, ....19s. Od. 
3d, ones d28- Od. esos L685 0d. 3d, eoesl 78s 0d. 3d, ol 7s. 6d. 

NEW. 

Wheat. Oats. Pease. Beans. 

Ist, ... 31s. 0d. Ist, ... 20s. Od. | Ist, ... 16s. 6d. | Ist, ... —s. Od. 

2d, ... 27s. Od. eos 18s. Od. | 2d, ... —s. Od. | 2d, ... —s. Od, 

aad Od. 20s. Od. | 3d, ... 16s. 0d | 3d, ... —s. Od. | 3d, ... —s. Od. 

A Prices of Corn in E and Wales, from the Beturns received in the Week 
ended Dec. 6. 





Wheat, 51s. 10d.—Barley, 28s. 4d.—Oats, 21s. 7d.—Rye, 52s. 0d.—Beans, 54s. 8d.—Pease, 34s. 8d. 


























































London, Corn Exchange, Dec. 8. Liverpool, Dec. 9: 
; aol ae am & a dea dy & dad. & de 
ted, old. 46 to 58|/Map — to —|/Wheat, per 70 Ib. - p- 196 1b. 
+ + 40 to 42/;Wh 30 to 35/|Eng.new 7 9to 8 et, U.S. 28 0to52 0 
2 ‘44 to 49 + 36 to 40)|Foreign..4 Oto 4 9/Do.inbond— Oto— 0 
mew. . 32 to 38 83 to 38||Waterford 6 6to 7 0|Sour free. 50 0 to 33.0 
old . 52to 6 36 to 40|\Limerick — Oto — 0|Qatmeal, per 240lb.  . 
« « to 30 to 3 “> 4 ae lish 27 0to50 0 
ditto 52 to 56 31 to 36//Du' 6 4to 61 - » %0to 2% 0 
new. . 35to 19 to 4iteas hold 8 6to 9 - 23-0to2% 0 
Rye... . 36to = Bish Ola - 6 640 S »p-24ib.1 3 to 1” 4 
Fine to 26 95 to 26ling.. . 4 GtoS Butter, Beef, §c. 
ditto 28 to 21 to cotch .. — Oto — O|Butter,p.cwt.s. d.. s, d. 
o~. « « 480 25 to 26 ++ 48 to 4 9)Belfast, new 89 0 to 92 0 
Fime.. . . 52to 58 27 to 28)/Oats, per 45 Ib. Newry - 84 0to $6.0 
Peme . 30to 50 to me wow 3 Oto 5 2Waterford .79 Oto 800 
Joe» 6 Ro 55 45 to 48\Itish do.. 5 Oto 3 1 Kpie.2d, 78 0 to.— 0 
See Scotch do. 5 Oto 3 72 Oto 00 
' % 8 a. ut Pers Oto 8 Mes 78 Oto ao 
Must. White, . 10 to 10 6 - —to— i barrel 
_ new 9 to 14 0jLinseed, crush. —to — 0)|Beans, piety ot Aeros =* 
perbsh. 5to ¥ 6 ~: -e— English «25 0 to 42 Mess . 65 0to 670 
qr. 30 to 35 0 - 16to 24 “.. 36 Oto 40 Middl. . 60 0 to 62.0 
bsh. 10 to 15 0 + « 28 to 54 O}/Rapeseed, p.l. £23 to 25 |Bacon, p. cwt. 
_ green 10 to 14 , red ewt.54 to 75 O|/P Be 0 to36 6 Shortmids. 46 0 to 48 0 
— Yellow, 9to 11 0 ++ + 62to 72 White 44 0to50 O\Sides. 440 to 450 
Canary per qr. 50 to. 52 OTretoll -. . 10098 Osanbanese 01048 oGrer . Oto 
's . coee Ol|p to‘ . «eo — Oto —0 
Rape Seed, per last, £24 to £25. 2ds 36 Oto 47 0 »rd.p.c,50 0 to 52 0 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from 3d to 22d November 1823. 
3d. 15th. 22d, 
Bank stock,. 222 222 oe 223 
3 per cent. reduced... 823 4 823 3] 82g 3] 83 
_ 3 per cent. consols,. 83 83} 834 ¢ | 83% 
34 per cent. consols,. men eens 965 96§ 
4 per cent. consols, 993 99. 99 100 
He se oy TR 1033 103 1 1044 
: . cent. — 81 81 812 
’ 2654 266 — 2674 
i Lon men 203 21 21} 
uer bills, 38 42pj 48 49p)5 45 47p, 46 40, 
Exchequer bills, sm. 38 42p.) 47 49p) 45 47p.) 46 49p. 
Consols for acc. 824 ¥ 834 hey 834, ¢ | 83; % 
French 5 per Cents. emnnecennnoeneeoe - 25c) 88f. — — 
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Course of Exchange, Dec. 9.—Arpsterdam, ete w F. at t, 11:19. 
brine Ape Antwerp, 12: 6. _Hamburgh, fades oo. Paris, 3 
d. sight, 25:70. Ditto 25 : 90. Bourdeaux, re 90. I Freakfort ex Ge Maine, 100. 
Peters! » per rble. 83:3. Us. Berlin, 7 : 10. Vienna, 10: 13 £7. flo. Trieste, 10: 14 
ES fo. adrid, 363. 36. Bilboa, 36. Barcelona, Gibral- 

tar, 304. Leghorn, 463. Genoa, 43}. Venice, 27 : 50. M Naples, 383, 

Palermo, 117. Lisbon, 52. Oporto, 52. Rio Janeiro, 49. Babin. 51; “Dublin, 9} 
per cent. Cork, 9$ per cent. 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per ox.—Forei in bars, £3: 17: 6d. New 
Doubloons, £3: 15 : 0d, New Dollars, 4s. 90. ver in bars, stand. Os. Od. 





_ 


PRICES CURRENT, Dec. 6.—Lonpoy, 9. 

















SUGAR, Muse. verses GLASGOW. | LIVERPOOL.{| LONDON: 
B. P. Dry Brown, . ewt. | 57 59 | 57 60 | 49 52 | 59 _ 
Mid. good, and fine mid. | 62 64°} 61 64 | 58 61 | 60 71 
Fine and very fine, . . | 74 80 — ~ 69 74 ae _ 

Refined Doub. Loaves, . | 112 125 | — ee? a — | 106 115 
Powderditto, . . 100 1 Ge eee die tin Pe ty ve pi 
Single ditto, . . 92 104 91 100 = ans es Fa 
Small Lumps, . 4 4 = ~ _ - _ 
Large ditto, . . . . — — — — 
Crushed Lum sig 35 52 80 86 on epi oe ons 

MOLASSES, British, ewt. | 50 31 | 28 291 — — | 29 

COFFEE, Jamaica, . cwt. 

Ord. good, and fine ord."| 90 110 12 90 | 76 92 70 92 
Mid. and fine mid. | 120 130.| 90 110 | 93 10 | — _ 
Dutch and veryord. | — - ad — | 50 75 - - 
Ord. + and fine ord. | — os ~ _ 16 90 _ = 
Mid. and fine mid.| _— —-|-- — | 91 106 | — _ 
St yp 2 © © © 122 126 = -_ 76 78 - - 
Pimento Bond). ..{| 9 10 9 83 3) — _ 
Jam. Rum, 16 0. P. gall. | 1s10d 2s 24| Is6d 1810d!| 180d 280d | Is7d 1s 9d 
Brandy, *“_eeeree 3 3 3 4 os — — — 2 3 3 8. 
pear . . . ; ~ 4 r4 - — _ es 16 26 
EE 40 55 a ie i £25 £50 

Red, 32 ay gf Pw =| 27 34 
s White, pre 51 55 | = a nos ee wo 

LOGWOOD, Jam. ° ton. | £10 0] 80 810 | £0 8 5 | 4810 9 0 
Honduras, “ee @ e — — — -_ 810. 9 0 9 0 910 
Cam > e*e'e 8 = = _ 95 910 9 10 10 0 

FUSTIC, Jamaica, . . 7 8ij|— _ $10 815 6070 

eoce s 9 il _ -~ 909 5 — © Oa 
, Caraccas fine, Ib. | 10s iis 6 _ ‘on 9010 6 ~ pam 

TIMBER, Amer, Pine, foot. : 9 : . _ ay ae —_ fim - 

Stars Maogey 2227})— > Vides mee ae ps 
SP 1Oo16/]18 41.4 oll 12 010 1421 

Domingo; di Pe} SW -8-B9F41 6 £ O 17 210 18 In 

19 a oo an 14°0 150 |} 17 - 

PITCH age 10 we as to! ee 
ALLOW, R a, oS 37 3s | 40 a | 39 ‘a 35 6 3% 9 
HEMP, Polish Rhine, ton. 43 “}— oy pe: = | ge aad 
"een ene et SB 39 _ yes 40 “4 a aus 
55 OT ee a ee ak 45 55 - 

MATS, Ar ~~. | 88 3 | = eat Fer om i « as 
‘at ee ewt. 17 10 "1515 

—_ _ _ ~~ —_ 15 

aur hele Peaks. «} 4 ~ _ par betes aks 45 pes 

Montreal, ditto, . ° 44 a 43 —_ 42 des ox on 
Pot, . «| 40 42 | 43 — | 42 ak #7 48 

OIL, Whale, . tun. | 17 is | 18 18 10 | — te 8 16 

TOBACCO, Virgin. in, 3 a | 7 ee ee a ee ee 
Middling, 5 s fi et ° #0 5 % * % | 

COT TONS Bowed Georg. | — - 0 83 0 0 0 9 is 
Sea Island, fine, {= _ 15 1 4 1 e 1 ay 1 19. 

Decca tel eee Be: os O14 1 6 O10 10. O11 Lo 

Pernambuco ee, a eo a oe Ee Ee St 

. os — 4 : 
jaranham, | _ - 10 4 i? © 108 0 ii a 1, ee 
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Observatory, Calton-hilk. 
N.B.—~The Observations are twice at’ nine o'clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after- 
oe second Observation Dy Oil hentia, in te Ant cohen: py taken by the Register 
— December. 
ttach 
‘Ther. her. | Wind. 
Frost forea. |}... M.5.53]29.999|M.44 Dull, slight 
fair aftern. Sepi.16{ a .999) a 44 NW. “4 - ign 
: fn .904|M.45 Fair, with 
Pair ome 174 Av85 | .90H1A.45 NW: |eunshine. 
Dull, “59 [5 M.45 ) |, Sunsh. fore. 
rain 18 (alas leo. 999|a. 46 } (ble. [unseen 
Dull most of 19f M393} .664|)M.45 Sw, |Foren. fair, 
day.’ A. 43 |: 3559 AL 45 * Jaftern. rain 
Frest morn. 20 { M.40 | | .358/M.50) ly | Pair, but 
duit day. A. 52 | | .675)A. 503 * lau. 
ot { M.44 | .642|M.43 ) |. yw. |Bairy with 
A. 48 62 s- 49} NW’ lsunshine. 
M.4 15|M.50} |. 
22f Ai set{A 9} sw. |Ditto. 
x . j Morn.sunsh. 
23{ A'50 |. s56ilacai ¢|¥- dull day. 
24 { M.46 | .58! het yw, |Eair, with 
|A. 50 691A. 495)""*  |sunshine, 
2 f M.42 | .725 M40 w,  |Duil, wut 
A. 48 | -<795|A..48 §|""* ir, cold. 
a 26{ M.42 #755) rey iW. ‘oren.sunsh 
A. 47 |. .755:A.48 jaftern. dull. 
7 { M45 | .594 M.49 gw. |Pair, with 
1.50 | 490/049 low (rates 
; .480|M. Fair, with 
2a{ NS ane 473 (SV \remvcoia 
20{ M50] 1 M.44 low, [Fair foren, 
M. a 4 1 shrs. 
50{ [Ry | 7aaiacas y(S™* Uhl @eaie, 














Average of Rain, 1.207 inches. 




















ALPHABETICAL List of Enciisnh Banxruprcies, announced between the 20th 
| | “of Oct. andthe 20th of Nov. 1823 ; extracted fromthe London Gazette. 






} 
; 


aie pester: Pirin, worsted-spin- 


R. Bristol, baker. 
, |W. & Jy H. Wrathall, Union-street, souths 
Lo ag Laneaster, linen 
i, ‘Ty Bridge-street, Bleck faze, boot-ma- 
'T. [lfracombe, tallow-chandler. 
cotton-spinner. 


, Great St He- 
J. Trowbridge, linen-draper. 
Gallo, er C. C. Prince’s-street, Soho, wine- 


t. , : Pa 
J. Crutched Fiiars, vittualler. : 
R. ‘Cow ,eurrier.  , 9 
R. T , plumber, 
» W, & W.-B. » Liverpool, 


mer- 


Day's . H. "Tovill, Oil Mills, Maidstone, 





Dickenson, R. Hexham, Northumberland, book- 


Dow, J. Bow-common, eo 
Dewman, T. & J. Offiey, -street, Cheapside, 


ware! % 
Ewes, J.C. ,» ironmonger. 
Gi RS i omg Mg 
Gingell, W. J. Norton-street, Mary-le-bonne tur- 
ner. 
Glynn, E. J. Launceston, banker. 
Gordon, W. Hi Gravesend, merchant. 
Greathead, R. Bristol, dealer and chapman., 
Greenland, S. N, Frome Selwood, Somersetshire, 
clothier. 
Haines, H. J. Jermyn-street, oil merchant. 
Hamer, S. B. val’s-inn, broker. 


Harnage, Sir G. Chatham-place, merchant. 

Harrison, C. Aldgate, shageemonger- 

Hassan, W. Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, 
b founder, 

Hawkins, E. Hereford, dealer and chapman, 

Hewitt, T. Carlisle, iron-founder. 

Hills, T. Southend, builder. 

Hoar, T. Flamstead, Hertfordshire, baker. 

Holl, C. A. W '» printer. 

Holt, W. F. Cannon-row, Westminster, surgeon. 

e, J. Kingswinford, Staffordshire, eoal- 


, Huckman, J. Bristol, butcher. 
E, Castle-str 


eet, Reading 


Liverpool vhap builders.” 
ivi » 3 

olborr, lnen-deeper. 

, London-road, horse-dealer. 


T. 


Lew al nearer merchant. 


jee 3, 3, Af 
iL Gardener 


2 











ora 


J. and J. Liverpool, 
pa » Surrey; 
M'Cheme, 1 D. Fenchureh-street, merchant. _ 


Monatt, J. ale-dealer. 
ae 

Myers, A er gene wine et 
Naish, J. Bristol, tanner. 

Neale, J. Liv ie m 


Northover, H. , Somerset, farmer. 
Nunn, R. a T. . Grub-street, timber- 


y Te Titchficld-street, carpenter. 
Ord, . St Paul’s Chureh-yard, haberdasher. 
, J. Manchester, merchant. 
Peet, G. and J. Gutter-lane,riband-manufacturers. 
Pelham, J. Chart, Kent, seed-crusher. 
Pickard. W. Knaresborough, lime-burner. 
Prosser, Resa A Tee ee grocer. 


Ringshaw, Ga. Tooring, builder. 


ALPHABETICAL East of Scorcn BANKRprTciEs, announced } log the 18th 
and 30th November, 1823; extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Buchanan, David, butcher in Veal-market, Edin- DIVIDENDS. 
uaa. the Rev. Alexander, sinister in the so- 


Wood, T. E 


, Archibald, se ba 
M‘Lean, ae Hector, wool and kelp — en 
Munro, . spirit-dealer, Queensferry-strect, ep and cattle dealer in 


Paterson, John, merchant in Stir Willi: ' Sanna 
Hoses Williams rmenchaen in Ganges ; I a igen afer after 26th 





James & Co. merehants in Edinburgh, 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, -&c. 
Brevet. Major Hon: 3: Finch, hp. RW. 1. 24 Gs K. Tucker, Ens. by p. viee Ben- 


Lieut. Col. in the ag A 25 : 
ag , Ad. viee M‘Leod, res. Adj. 
1 Life Gds. oad Pe Bae ree . 
vice Moseley 
Semeane, Cor. and Sub-Lt, yp 


3 Dr. Gds. Lt. Sar morn ton 
ov. 
7 Vet. x oo “Anderson, from ‘h, 
Surg. vice Nesbitt, 


As. Sur. Farnden, from ‘70 F. = 
Surg. vice Carter, dead do. 
—, M‘Roberts, “geig 78 F. oarE. 
Cor, or, Pattridle Lt. vide Crole, 
a1 F. PH do. 
i a 1 gg ts Qua. Meste 
rite, 
fie Bull, dena do. 
Lt. Lane, Capt. by p. vice ‘Patton, 
ret.” 6 Nov 


Cor. Harington Lt. do. 
- W. Hyde, Cor. by a ¥ do. 
14 Lt. Gen. Sir J. O. Vandeleur, K.C.B. 
Col. vice E. of Peper an, San, 


Gren. Gds. Bt. Hon. R. Clements, Ca 
. tnd BY Cor by p. vice Packe ret 


t. Li Lt. and Capt. d h. p. 
TF. I: Or, Adj. vice failed C= ona ag 2 ee 


23 Bt. Lt. Col. Dalmer, Maj. by 


eee, pee SS : 


G. 








Cee. 


Appointments, Promctions, 5c. 
> 9 
fromh. p.5 F.. do: Ce Se ae ae 
from h. p. Afr. Assist. Surg. M from 1 Dr. with Aasist. 
a ag omen ~— Surg. Tedlie, h. p. 89 F. 
from h. p. 56 F. do. Resignations and Retirements. 
nae sh ae Maj. Gen. Vise, Chabot, late of 5 F. 
w v -P. ‘oun il. 
~<-—<«' Thomson, from late 9 Vet. = Lieut. Col. Poche Gren. Gao. z 
* Capt. Patton, 12 Dr. 
As, Surg. Keoghoe, from h. p. 4¢¥- = —— ‘Roy, 71 F. 
a Se eee 
pacer — Appointment Cancelled. 
—— O'Neill, from h. p. 83 F. do. 
— from h.'p. 28 F. do. Capt. Johnson, 41 F, 
—— Kirkley, from h. p. oe Deaths. 
—— Butler, from h. p. 37 F. do.) Gen. Sir A. Bt. Roy. Art. Directot 
——- Waddell, from h. p. 48 F. do. General of the Train, Dep. Blackheath» 
—— M‘ Grath, from h. p. 96 F. do. Keni. _ & Nov. 1825- 
—— Griesbach, from h. p. Meu- —— Barclay, late of Roy. Marines, Taunton, 
ron’s Reg. Lt. - do. 12 do. 
ee ee oe do. Lieut. General Peche, East India Comp. Serv. 
Crofton, from h. p. Yk. Inf. i April. 
Vol Lt. do. Med, Gen, Sonart, lotnat it P-Eabareh 23 
<= Garay hoo Galen St George, East — meee 7 Deo 1828. 
: Pn do. Cole Uniacke, h. p. 104 F. Bl Oct. 
—— M‘Kenzie, from h.p.72F.do. —— rr, Mil. 23 Oct. 
_—_ , from h. p, 67 F.do, Lieut. Col. Miller, 87 F. Ghazeepore, Bengal, 
——— O’Beirne, from h. p. 96 F. do. 17 May. 
—— Bowen; from h. p. 65 F. do. —-——— Eari of Athlone, h. p. 95 F. 
—— Dickson, from h. p. 25 F. do. .—————- Sir M. Grant, K.C.B. h. p. Portugal 
Ens, Harrison, from h. p. 81 F. Ens. Serv. MacKrach, near Granton, 22 Oct. 
viee Greenham, ret list. do. Capt. Lennon, h. p. R. Wagg; Train, 25 Oct. 
ee vice Yellon, “= —— Kelly h. p. 80 F. C e, Youghall, 
As, Surg. Gardiner, from h. p. 55F. ©——- Gardiner, h. p. 89 F. Isleworth, Middlesex, 
wag 1 Hunt, h. p. York London, 73 
, — Hun ori . » at » 
Unattached. —— Ubaldini, h. p. Malta / 


Hon. R. P. Arden, from 84 F. 
Col. of Inf. by p. vice M. Gen. 
‘Chabot, ret. 50 Oct. 1825. 


Hospital Staff: 





rg" Exchanges. 
Lt, Col. Popham, from 24 F. with Lt. Col. Fle- 
Major from 93 F. with Major Allen, h. p. 
Bt. Maj. Mackworth, from 13 Dr. rec. diff. with 
cont , h. p. 8 Dr. 
from Rifle Brig. do. with Captain 
from 3 Dr G. dowith Lieut. Todd, 
» BER 
ae apt De, G: do, with Licut. Nash, 
Grayson, 15 F. with Lieut. Ham- 


bag ped y bib 

aa é 25 F. with Lieut. O’Brien, h. 
<= aa Dr. G. ree. diff. 
Young, om 17 F. with Ensign ‘Farwell, 


é 31  ? 
Michel, from 27 F. with Ensign Sleator. 60 F. 


——- de oe eo - Leg. 7 Nov. 
—— Taylor, of late 5 Vet. Bn. St. Athan; 9 May. 
—. Finch, of iate 9 Vet. Bn. 10 Oct. 


Lieut. Stuart, 32 F. Corfu, 23 Aug. 
— Bowra, 64 F. I. of Wight. 8 Nov. 
—— Hon. F. Lascelles, 67 F. London. 

—— J. Gordon, late Invalids, July. 
—p do. 29 Oct. 


-— Rushton, do. 24 Jan. 
— Aitkin, of late 4 Vet. Bn, Jedburgh, North 
10 Sept. 


—— Mussen, h. p. 3 Dr. 
— Crawford, h. R 2 F. Lambeth, 24 Sept. 
—— Daniel, h. p. 12 F. Wheelock, vosing 


.—— Doig, h. p. 23 F. 





arr Bae ar 8 F 26 
—— Donald Campbell, h. p. 27 F 21 Nov. 
—— Mulkern, h. p. 65 F. Aug. 
—— Uniacke, h. p. €6 F. 10 July. 
—— Duff, h. p. 67 F. Isleof Man, 29 Oct. 
—— Ruddiman, ».p. 71 F. 13 
7 ae oe . 21 May 
—— Peters, h. p. 88 F. 18 Feb. 
—— Se ee 8 Oct. 
—Frey, p- Roll’s 
—- Stirling, Mil Edinburgh, 25 Oct. 
ie Do Macatee 9 . 5 Mar. 
= > hye 14 Dee. . 
Qu. 13 Dr. Cork, 21 Oct. 
s, h. p. 72 F. 22 Jan. 
———- Elliott, So. ‘on. Milit. 
S0es. Bogs Salg, Memiees Fin + De. Gone ' 
pr. 





) Dunn, Ayr, Milit. 
Rid ia Stal Assist. Suzy. Rossiter, Frome, 


Sommersetshire, é 
———— Assist Surg. Duval, h. p. 1 Lt. Inf, 
Germ. » 
Purv. Sherrin, h. p. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Feb 5 pe the Lady of Edward Grant, 
BE Se CH Serie, Demnhdy Reith, 
25. 


"At Madris, the Lady of J. Macleod, Esq. of 


2 son, ? 
Aug. 16. At Mount Atlas, Jamaica, the Lady 
Spalding, Esq. M. D. of a daughter. 


of 


27. In George’s Square, Mrs Captain Mackenzie, 


of ne ery 
Oct, At Copenhagen, the Consort of Prince 


of Hesse, of a 
3i. At Balnamoon, the Lady of James Carnegy, 
ot Si 
lov. 7. » the Lady of John Guthrie, 


id At 
Esq. banker, of a daughter. 


















182817] Register.—Births, Marriages, and Deaths. Te 

— e Hag Poof the Lady of Joseph bella, daughter of the ‘late Major Wm. 

East » Mrs Alex. Burn, — James M. D. to Eliza, 
@ sau ter of the late Speare, Esq. of > 

9. At Crook, near Stirling, Mrs Micking, of 
twin sons. 13. At pndiations., Mr James Ritchie, sta- 

12. At Portamouth, the Lad whe eigen tioner, Edinburgh, to yen ttenerseding ad 
Sir James Lyon, K.-C. B. os Mr ot Cchaboen te Meena 
—dsie of John ‘Stein, yan Sten, Esq. of ener. 

a 

14, oc adatghet  aaruatiowvorucne, a 
Esq. of a ter. 17. Henry Ker, Esq. of ‘8 

15. yg Bee oe yew of a Inn, Elizabeth Ann, eldest of 

16. At Greenbank, near Glasgow, MnW.D. Ed = of ° Herts, _~ 
Blair, of a daughter. 19. At S rove near Taunton, Major 

— Mrs Clarke of Comrie, of a daughter. Stepney C , Of the Coldstream Guards, to 

_ Mee Wilton Tomy Great King Street, of Fephemaie Sones Saat Gauges of Geueeei 
a Ld ‘ 

— At Wheatfield ase; the Lady -of Mark eutenant-i of Demerara ~~ 

Esq. oes a |-born. lasgow, atthew Fleming ° 

16. At Greenock, , the Lady of Lieut-Colonel chant, to Janet eldest daughter of the late habert 

Buiiges, RN at Bae pry boo tes i: a 9: of Ct : William daughter t 
% to g > 

—eAt Shull Lah Walk, the Lady of John Gi . “ PR 
Mansfield, — At |, by Leven, By Bary Baten, 

20. At James Borthwick,of Durie, to na.” of Mr Robert 


Tod, 46, Charlotte Square, of a daugh- 
w iS: At Larchgrove, near Edinburgh. Mrs Dr 
a son, 


Morison, of being her fifteenth child. 
Lately. In Castle Street, the e Lady of Colonel 
O’Connel, 73d Repinaat, 6 of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 


Jan. 21. | Soe emph guv- Wool- 
ley, Esq. assistant-s traiton bth Regi. 
ment, to Mary, eldest ot Lieut.-Colonel 
W. G. Maxwell, id Davidson, Eq 

Feb. 8. At Bengal, Thomas 
of the Civil to Helen Ez, eldest eet dag 
ter of Lieut.-Colonel J 1 Paton, 
neral in Bengal. 

June 5. bag ig ye ee young, ~ 

a Hon. East eee a 
viee, Madras Establishment, to Sect an ieeed 
daughter of Campbell Mackintosh, Esq. of Dal- 


Sey 14. (O. 8.) At 1 Petersburgh, | Colin 


jawers. , St Petersburgh 
oortee Ma Vornkan, of thet coups = 


Oct. 17. > of Skye, the Rev. 
M* of Brackadale, to 


» Alex. S 
aad Tove Valley, te Aaa diughter of Boba 
27. "at ag ae Thomas Dickson, Esq. of Lon- 


don, ry, second daughter of Lieut.-Colonel 
350. At ae —_. Archibald _o 
of John Atlee, aq. of 
West Hill 5 


Kerr, al N vy, $0" Mele daughter of ‘Mt <r 
Ro a 
Robert Mitchell, wood-merchant. 
Royal N “to Margaret, third : Steele, of the 
a 
lato Captain’ Sohn Sioahouse, of the 20th Rog. 


— At 


» Mr James —- S to Mary 
Of the laste Robert Somer- 





there. , 
27. At Rink, Mr Thomas Arras, farmer, Craig- 


Se en (Tata ona Da ol 
hea Mr David 
chant, Grangemout,t0 Eu Euphoria, daughtor o 


eaten At the 
ovate in | 


Feb 1823. At Ch 

dera-<t - a Heinen NI . wal on 
Mae oe 
wae 
India 


and son of the late fated 
at't,>. 50. As & Thomads ip Se Kort, 

Oct. 3. at Rasay Hi 

, James M Ray, Sie rar 


4. At Xerez de la Frontera, 
Gordon, \- Bare 
ny, Koa. senior . eines 

ll. At Ruehtermuchiy ES mo 
geon, aged 74. 

16. At his residence, in the 

oolwich, Lieut.-General 


nel Commandant the 2d Battalion 


9, At Perth, Mrs 
late 


i wife of Dr'l sa : 
to 7 
maps ere cr eee 
son of the Rev. James Rutherford, 
Hownam. 


At 


wag ig pm Coty, fate 
eT Loni aee Goeeaee at Come 


wintan 

“At yal ear Grant, Let 
«_tiyht, Gremeton Loge, Yorkshire, Mrs Hag - 
oe at Muttonhole, Mr Robert Renton, Sifmex 





Register. Deaths. [Dee. 
fame tonne tn he Se David Forrest, Esq..solicitor 
oe Eee, pounget ‘daughter of 


nt al ae? of Pinnacle- 
a dachemeoebetamgenbneed 


Captain John 
sTincinaons late the 69th 
Nov. 1. At Altona, Mr H. W. Von Gustenberg, 
dg ihn el dmdbscwee Oat his sath yes 
Sr wile of Jolie Tay- 
heal Brent en 

Lawrie, young- 
<u Fates ae Robert Lawrie of 





«= At Berwick, suddenly, Mr H 
son, proprietor and printer peinter ct er et 


— Ann’ White, wife of John Wigham, jun. 


OG At Pairk, Charles Mackin 


tosh, Esq. in the 
. At Oe eet ated 
At Mus , Youngest daughter 

of Mr 


ae etest, the Rev. Jodse Ale Alexander, 
[ae 


ei catnburgh 
David George Sandeman, oq Springland. 
Slee Chad Mesoribees W. &. anneustans in 


ung Lorimer, iq. of Holinhead, resi 


an, Kingsbarns, bts ft wider of the 


bape 7 
at A a Pi ers Bho Sibbald, archi 


A" 
_ 


ee aL 
daughter of Sir James Ri 
t Edin 


fans, Be ag ee Mrs Ross, widow of Hugh 


hy Me John Murray, baker, 
i. At London, 9 Hines Vortanann, Aan 28. 


— At » on the 15th rs Majesty of apo- 
plexy, soln Daun, y= ajesty’ 's _—. 
hey-tiencray colonel e 1 

pe ‘n st regiment 
16. At Edin » Henrietta, youngest daugh- 


ter of Sir Robert undas, Bart. 

— At Kirkden, the Rev. William Mi >» mi- 
nister of that parish, in the 90th el is age, 
and bp of his mi 

— At Dumbarton, Valter, y t son of Mr 

Me ounges 
— At Smeaton, Lady 1 Buchan Hepburn, widow 
‘Buchan Hi 


of Sir Hepburn, Bart. one of the 
Barons of Court of uer in Scotland, 
~— om Glasgow, Mr Robert Watson, merchant, 


aged 39. 

— At Balven A Captain A. Cameron, late of 
the Scots B 

17. ag lnneapeti, Robert Lumsdaine, Esq. of 


— At Hexham, Elizabeth, infant daughter of 
the I Rev. James Richardson, minister of Pres- 


Church there. 
— At Port Elliot, John Earl of St Germans, 
inisten of that pariah, the Tath yout of binnes? 
minister of year 0 
wie et me Te 
1 y xs ‘Turner, 
New 
ees a seat of his brother, the 
Hon. the Earl of Buchan,—the Right Hon. 
Fiona toed Erskine, K. T. third son of the de- 
David, Earl of Buchan, a Privy 
and late 4 High Chancellor of Eng- 
land. ‘ae Lordshi ied in his title and 
estates by the Hon. avid Montague Erskine, his 
son, late ambassador to the United States of 


19. At his house in om ee George Kin- 


q 


20. In Roxburgh rpg Robert, aged 23, third 
son of Mr Adam And: 
i eas A gga Huntér-Square, Mr John Fer- 
=i Sang a Portobello, Alexander, fourth 
ir “Alexand Alexander Guthrie, bookseller, Edin- 


wai At his house, Trinity Square, London, John 
Roebuck, 
2, At , Mr Robert Johnstone, late 
23. ry burgh, ‘Mrs Marion Bell, wife of Mr 
Andrew of Crosswoodhill, 


Steele, 
24, In New Palace on, Nard d, Westminster Lon- 
don, Mrs Bankes, wife the Hon. Member for 


— At Greenbank, near Gleegow, Mrs Jahe Bruce 
wife of William Davidson Blai . 
25. At Edinb » Mrs sila ochrane, re- 
Matic my .Mr James aylor, Mound Place. 
Rooke Rom, eve. infant 


burgh, Charles gO son of 


son of Mr John Sim, tet el aye! of . 
At Petersburgh, the celebrated Stei- 


‘belt. HRs wes Gee anther cf s grent eamhen af 


musical compositions ; snore» which, is the fine 

of Romeo and Juliet. He had resided for 

os years in St Petersburgh, and acquired a 
ge 


fortune. 

— At London, Colonel Lyon, in his 56th year, 
He expired in the arms of his son, Captain Lyon; 

the’ Hecla, recently retumed from the North- 
erm i peeivee 
— Atthe Manse of Glammis, on the 23d ult, 
Barbara, daughter of the Rev. James Lyon. 

— At Miss Jean Baillie, 56, Queen 





9 $ Printed by dames Ballantyne'and Co: Edinburgh. 
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